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Memoir on Maps illustratinfj the Ancient Geography of Kahtvr . — 
£y M. A. Stein, Ph.D, 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTIIODUOTOKY. 


1. The maps accompaiiyiug this memoir are primarily intended 
to show the results which detailed study of 
. Ancient t^ography Kalhana’s Rajatarangini has furnished re- 
in Ka6mir Chronicle. j’.i ix rxr/- ^ 

garding the early topography of Kasmir and 

the adjacent territories. From the first when engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of that text, ^ the earliest and most important of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles of Kasmir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
tion of the very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
pensable for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of the labours I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 
which is now passing through the press.® 

I Kalhana*s Uajaiarangirpi or Chronicle of the Kings of Kafmlrf B^^bay Educa- 
tion Society’s Press, 1892, pp. xx and 296, 4to. 

* To bo published, with a Historical Introduction, by Messrs. A» Constable- and 
Co., London, in two volumes, 4to. 

J. I. 1 
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Many of th^ questions thus raised were so detailed and intricate 
tliat it would have been manifestly impossible to attempt their solution 
without carefully studying on the spot those topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. It was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
searches in this direction that I was able during successive years to 
make a series of antiquarian tours in Ka^mir. These acquainted mo 
not only with the extant ancient remains of the Valley, but also with 
its actual topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions. 

I cannot feel too grateful for the advantage I thus enjoyed. It has 
allowed me in more than one case to fix wifch certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, which no amount of philological acriby would 
have sufficed to locate correctly. 

2. In order to place before the student of tl>e Kasnilr Clironicle 
the results of these researches, as well as the 

Prep^ation of evidence on which they were based, the pre- 
paration of maps appeared necessary that 
would show the modern topography of the country in full detail together 
with the ancient sites and local names identified. While considering 
tlie means for the execution of such maps I received in the autumn 
of 1896 the generous offer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to bear 
the cost connected \vitli their preparation, on the understanding that 
the maps would be published also in the Society’s Journal with a 
separate explanatory memoir. I accepted this offer all the more 

readily as it gave me the desired opportunity of treating the subject 
of the early geography of Ka4mir in a connected form and before a 
larger public. For the liberal assistance thus rendered to me, I wish 
to record here my sincere thanks. I owe special obligations to Dr. 
Ct. a. Gkierson, C.S., C.I.E., and Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, c.i.e., whose 
kind offices were mainly instrumental in securing the above arrange- 
ment. 

The successful execution of the maps as now published was 
rendered possible by the ready co-operation of Colonel J. WATEunooSE, 
I.S.C., late Assistant Surveyor General, in charge of the Lithographic 
and Photographic Office of the Survey of India Department. The 
preparation of a new ground map to show on a sufficiently large scale 
the details of the modern topography of Kasmlr would have cost much 
trouble and entailed very heavy, almost prohibitory, expense. At the 
same time it had to be considered that there were no other materials 
available for such a map but those supplied by the Trigonometrical 

I The tours referred to occupied the greatest part of my summer vacations 
in 1838, 1889, 1891, 1892, 1894 and were supplemented by shorter visits to parti- 
cular sites during the summers of 1895-96. 
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Survey operations in Kasinir, 1856-60, which had been embodied on tlie 
scale of 4 miles to 1 inch in the corresponding sheets of the ‘ Atlas of 
India.’ 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to use as a 
ground-map a mechanical reproduction of that portion of the * Atlas 
of India’ which contains Kasmir and the adjacent territories. Over 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topography of the 
country could be printed in a distinguishing colour. This plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse’s approval, the lequired portions of the 
engraved plates containing Sheets 27 and 28 of the * Atlas,’ were trans- 
ferred to the stone and the copies of the larger map reproduced from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for the smaller 
map showing the capital, S'rInagar, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only zincographed, had to be retraced on the stone. ^ 

In the case of either map the entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground-map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glance the old local names in the Raja- 
tarahgim from those known only to the later Chronicles and other sources, 
the former were shown in Grotksque type and the latter in Italic. 

By following the method here briefly explained it was possible to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail the latest and most 
authentic survey of Kasmir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant features of the old topography. The success of the technical 
execution is due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel Waterhouse and his staff. For this as well as much valu- 
able advice accorded to mo in connection with the work I may be 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented are in 
the first place intended to illustrate those dnta 
Arrangement of ancient geogi aply of Kaimir which are 

contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle. But in 
addition to the old local names and sites taken from this our most 
important source of information those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Chronicles and, other Kasmlrian texts have also been inserted as far as 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the historical 
topography of Kasmir, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 

1 The original of this smaller ground-map had appeared as an inset in the 
“ Map of JicmmoOf Kashmir and Adjacent Territories” 4 miles to 1 inch, published 
by the Survey of India, 1861. 
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111 treating this subject it appears to me most convenient to exa- 
mine first the sources of information from which our knowledge 
regarding the ancient topography of Ka4mir is drawn. I shall next 
proceed to notice what we can learn from these sources as to the general 
physical features of Kasmir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to us regard- 
ing the particular places of historical or religious interest. 

Most of the data upon which this account of the old topogi^aphy of 
Ka4mlr is based, are contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle, and have there- 
fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany my 
translation of that work. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition I shall 
refer to these notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 
veniently be set forth within the limits of the present paper. 

4 . Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks it is ncces- 


Earlier publications. 


sary to refer briefly to those few publications 
in which facts bearing on the old topography 


of Kasmir have received an earlier treatment. 


In view of what has been said above we naturally turn first to the 
works which have dealt directly with the interpretation of the Raja- 
tarangini. Dr. W ilson who was the first European to study the Chronicle 
in the original, published an abstract of the contents of the first six 
Books as early as 1825.^ He seems to have fully realized the importance 
of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions 
connected with the narrative. The textual materials at his disposal 
were, however, extremely defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Bernieu and Forster. 
He could hence scarcely do more than indicate the more or less corrupt 
modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles reader some of the 
Kasmir local names taken from Kalhana’s account. The judgment and 
accuracy with which Dr. Wilson discussed the Chronicle’s notices of coun- 
tries and places situated outside Kasmir and better known at that time, 
shows sufficiently that only the defective character of the available 
materials prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
justice to the task. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Troter accompanied his 
French translation of the Rajatarangini,* does not represent any mate- 
rial advance beyond the contents of Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer 


t An Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmiff in Asiatic Researches^ vol. xv., 1825, 
pp. I sqq. 

8 Rddjatarartgini on Histoire des rois du Knchinivy Paris, 1840-62. 
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had already tho whole text of the Clironicle to refer to, and in the 
meantime a considei^able amount of information about Ka^mlr had 
become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Voji Hiigel, and others. The serious shortcomings 
which characterize Mr. Troyer’s labors notwithstanding his patient devo- 
tion to the task, have already been fully indicated by Prof. Biihler.^ 
Detailed reference to the defects of the topographical notes is hence 
unnecessary. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in tho years 
1879-87 by Babu Jogesh Chundcr Dutt makes no attempt whatever to 
elucidate the many points of topographical interest. Though the trans- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mr. Troyer, yet it neces.sarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same corrupt text. Both 
versions strikingly demonstrate the importance of topographical re- 
searches by the frequent instances in which the translators have mis- 
taken local names for words of ordinary moaning or vice versd.^ 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a personal 
acquaintance with the country were fully illustrated by the valuable 
contributions which General (then Captain) Cunningham was able to 
make to our knowledge of ancient Kasmir in connection with his visit 
to the Valley in November 1847. Though his stay was short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the temple-ruins 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important 
ancient sites such as P ardnadhisthana ‘ tho old capital,’ Jyesthesvara, 
Mdrianda^ Padmapitra, Patlana, Khonamnsa.^ 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss compre- 
hensively these localities in his Ancie7it Geography of Lidia, a work 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the 
great antiquarian experience and natural acumen of its author. The 
chapter on the “ Kingdom of Kashmir utilizes the evidence afforded 
by tho Chinese sources and Alberuni, and indicates correctly the old 
names of tho potty hill states to the south and south-east of Kasmir 
{Bdjapuri, Valldpura, Campd, Kdsthavdta), It further adds to the 
identifications alread}^ mentioned equally important note.? on Pi'avara- 
pura, tho present S'rlnagar, Vijayesvara, Ilushapnra, Jaskapura, Jaija- 
pura. If General Cunningham was less successful in his attempts at 

1 See Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit Mauuscripis made in Kashmir, 
J. Bo. B. R. A. S. 1877, pp. 55 sqq, 

2 For some of tho imaginary territorios and places which figure in these trans- 
lations, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 sqq» 

B See his Essay on the Arian Order of Architecture ns erhihited in the temples of 
Kashmir, J. A. S. B., 1848, pp. 242-327. 

4i See Ancierit Geography of India, 1871, pp. 89-103, 128—141. 
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locating PariMsapura and some other ancient sites, this may fairly be 
attributed to his inability to consult the Sanskrit sources in the ori- 
ginal.* 

Professor Lassen’s ‘‘ Indische Alterthumskunde ” gives an exten- 
sive analysis of the historical contents of Kalhainia’s work.* But his 
explanations as to the ancient localities mentioned are generally only 
there well-founded where they are based on General Cunningham’s 
researches. Ancient territories and places are often connected with 
modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance of the 
names and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has 
frequently led that distinguished scholar to ignoi e the narrow territorial 
limits within which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the 
later portion of Kalhana’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only 
natural that identifications of real (or imaginary) localities which trans- 
ferred the scene of contemporary events described by Kalhana to 
territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or Ajmir,^ have 
helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Ka4mir kingdom in those later times. 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means 
for re-constructing the ancient geography of Kasmlr belongs to Professor 
Buhler. This great scholar by whose lamented death so many branches 
of Indian research have suffered irreparable loss, had in the masterly 

1 If particular proof were wanted to show that a through acquaintance 
with the modern topography of a country is in itself not sufficient to lead to 
useful results in regard to its historical geography, Mr. Vigne’s work, TraveU 
in Kashmir f Ladak, Iskardo, (London, 1842, two Vols.) would supply it. This 
estimable artist and traveller evidently took a great deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed in many directions. His book, 
however, as far as the old geography of KasmTr is concerned, furnishes scarcely 
anything more than a series of amusingly naive etymologies of local names. Thus 
Hiiro^por (S^urapura) is “the Diamond City,” Pdndrethan (Puraniidhisthana) the 
place of the ‘ Pandns and Duryndun ’ (i. c., Duryodhana), Sopiir (Suyyapura) ‘ tho 
Gorden City,’ etc. ; see i. p. 267, ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigno is responsible for tho strange derivation of the name of the KasmTr 
capital, Sf/'Jnngfar (S'rTnagarah or as he spells it, ‘ Siri-Nagur,’ from Siirya Nagur^ 
the city of the sun” (p. ii. 137). Judging from tho persistence with which the 
error has been copied by a succession of modern writers on KasmTr, this etymology 
bids fair to establish itself as a piece of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
the Valley. 

* See Indische Alterthumskunde (second ed.), ii pp. 886-915 ; iii. pp. 984-1128. 

8 I refer to locations like those of Lohara (Loh9^rin) at Lahore ; of tho 
[imaginary] province Kampand in eastern Afghanistan j of the Lavanya tribe near 
the Sambhar salt lake j of the feudal chief Kosthesvara at Kotgarh on the Satlej, 
etc. j comp. Ind, Alterth. iii. pp. 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for the supposed terri- 
torial extent of tho KasmTr state, iii. p. 1119. 
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report ou his Ka^mir tour lucidly set forth the work that remained to be 
done in connection with the Rajatarahgini.^ He had there shown that 
for a full comprehension of its contents a minute study of the ancient 
geography of Kasmir was indispensable. He was the first to call atten- 
tion to the ample materials which are offered for such a study by the 
later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapurana and other Kasmiriaii 
texts. But he also realized that “ some of the geographical questions 
would probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir.” 

Other labors prevented my lamented master from undertaking tliis 
task himself. But the most graphic and accurate notices which his 
Report gives of those sites in the Valley he had himself been able to 
visit,* prove convincingly — if any proof were needed — that no impor- 
tant point connected with the old topography of the country could easily 
have escaped his attention. The particular identifications first made 
by Prof. Biihler will be duly mentioned in their proper places. It was 
a source of true satisfaction to me that I was able during my last year’s 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 
copies of the maps now published. That the results recorded in them 
were such as obtained his approval, will always appear to me the 
highevst reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 
searches had cost me. 

I See Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit manuscripts made in Kashmir^ 
Bombay, 1877, p. 68. 

* See loc. cit,y pp. 4-18. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ACCOUNTS OF OLD KASMTK. 


SicoiiON I. — Classical Notices. 


6. Our sources for the early geography of Kasmir may be con- 
vcnieutly divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the 
information supplied by the former is on the ^vhole earlier in date 
though by no means more precise or important, wo shall commence our 
review with them. Having learned what little the outer world knew 
or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate all the more 
the imposing array of Kasmlrian authorities which offer themselves as 
our guides in and about the Valley. With the foreign accounts but 
in a kind of intermediate position we m<ay class those Indian texts the 
authors of which may have possessed some more detailed information of 
Ka4inir, but have not thought it necessary to vouchsafe it to us. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers 


Alexander’s 

invasion. 


assured to Ka4mir, that we do not find any 
mention of the country in those accounts to 
which we arc accustomed to look for the first 


truly historical notices of the North-West of India. I mean the relations 
of Alexander’s invasion. Tho march from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
(Jehlam) took tho Macedonian forces along a line of route which lay 
comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s expedition which can be shown to imply 
even a hearsay knowledge of the Ka4mir Valley. On tho other hand 
the names of tho neighbouring territories on the West and South have 
long ago been recognized in the names of their rulers Arsakes and 
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Ahisares, These names clearly represent ethnic appellations derived 
from Urasa (Ptolemy’s Ovapaa) and Abhisdra.^ 

The only certain reference to Kasmir which classical literature has 

Ptolemy’s Kaspeiria. for us, is found in Ptolemy’s Geo- 

graphy. There can be no doubt that D’ Anvil le 
was right in recognizing its name in that of the region of Kao-Trctpia 
situated * below the sources of the Bidaspes (Vitasta) and of the 
Sandahal (Candrabhaga) and of the Adris (Iravati)’.* Ptolemy men- 
tions this territory correctly enough between that of the JDaradrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on the 
Hyphasis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description 
of Indian territories, however, he makes the region ‘held by the 
Kaspeiraeans ’ extend eastwards from the land of the Pandoouoi on the 
Bidaspes as far as Mount Ouindion or the Vindhya.^ 

It is clear that the limits here indicated which would embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West 
Provinces and Central India, can have nothing to do with Kasmir. 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy’s statement refers to a pei’iod when 
the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasmir actually extended over 
the wide territories above indicated.^ The assumption, put into a form 
more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Kasmir was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of whicli, for one 
reason or the other, were in Ptolemy’s source designated from this part 
of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the 
name KourTrctpa also in the long list of cities located within the region 
belonging to the Kaspeiraeans. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), i.e., the neighbourhood of 
Multan.^ Yet it seems difficult to believe that the information origin- 
ally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but Ka4mir.® 


I See Lassen. Ind. Alt., ii. p. 174; Wilson, Essay, p. 116; also my notes on 
Rdjatar. i. 180 ; v. 217. 

S See Ptolemy Vll. i. 42 and pp. 21, 40 sq. in Anliquite Geographique de VInde, 
par M. D*Anville, Premier Qdographe da Roi, etc , Paris, 1775. — The accoraoy and 
sound judgment displayed in this work fully justify the great fame it has enjoyed. 

5 Ptolemy, vii. i. 47. 

♦ Compare, e.g., Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. p. 898; V. de St. Martin, M4moires de 
V Acad6mie des Inscriptions, Sav. etrang., I^fc Serie, t. v., p. 880. 

6 See the old map reproduced in Dr. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, Bombay, 1885. 

This had been rightly seen already by D’Anville. He points out, p. 40, 
that the error in latitude implied by Ptolemy’s position of Kaspeira (if S'rinagar 

J. 1. 2 
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Tt would be useless to attempt to seek now for an explanation of the 
erroneous location. The researches of the most competent scholars 
have amply proved how little reliance can be placed on the apparent 
exactness of Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes in the Asiatic portion 
of his work.^ None of the other city names in the same list can he con- 
nected with Ka^mir. Nor is the identification of any one of thpm certain, 
expect that of MoSovpa 17 rwv ©cwr, the sacred Mathura. This alone 
suffices to show how far away from Ka^inir we are liable to be taken. 

The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact 
that it presents us with an accurate enough transcription of that form 
of the country’s name which on independent phonetic evidence we must 
assume as an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Kahnlra and the 
modern Kasmiri form Kasir. The explanations given below (§ 3G) will 
show that a well-established phonetic law presupposes a form ^Kasvlra for 
the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiri. Of this form we have in Kaspeira 
(pronounced Kaspira) as close a rendering Greek w'riting permitted.^ 

The Sanskrit form of the name, Kasmtra^ has, as far as we can go 
back, been always the one in official use. By it the country has been, 
and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kasnnr, Persian 
Kn^mlr , ) The preservation of the popular Prakrit *Kamra by 
Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to the original source 
fiojn which this particular item of information was obtained. 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kashmir 
a curious notice which Stephen of Byzanco has 

Kaspoiroi of Diony- preserved from the Bassarika. a lost poem 
BIOS and Nonnos. % . 

or Dionysios or bainos. ihe passage, first 

apparently noticed by D’Anville, mentions the Kaspeiroi as a tribe 
famous among all Indians for their fast feet.s We do not know tho 

is really meant) is nob greater than that which can plainly bo proved in iho case 
of his entry for Barharei, the port at tho mouth of tho Indus. 

1 I cannot refrain from quoting here in full tho very just remarks of 
Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. cli, which ought over to bo 
remembered by those who havo to deal with Ptolemy on Indian soil. “ Wo see 
boro how Ptolemy’s Asiatic Geography was compiled. Tt is evident that ho hr.st 
drew his maps embodying all information that he had procured, however vague 
and rough it might bo. From these maps ho then educed his tables of latitudes 
and longitudes and bis systematic topography. The result is that ovorytliing 
assumes an appearance of exact definition; and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere hereabouts is said to bo such a country), bocamo 
translated iuto a precision fit for an Act of Parliament.” 

2 Thus the tribal name Aspasioi of Arrian (iv. 23) reproduces tho Sanskrit 
Ah'ulia ; comp. McCrindle, Invasion of India, p. 333. 

8 The text of tho passage is reproduced by Tuoyeh, ii. p. 307. Another short 
quotation from tho same text uioutiuus iho Arii'nui along witli the Kionrupoi, 
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time of this Dionysios. Nor is there aoy indication as to the source 
from which ho may have taken the reference. That the Ka^imiris had 
abroad the reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from 
a remark of Albeiuni.^ It is clear that the natural conditions of aii 
alpine valley enclosed by difficult monntain ranges are likely to develop 
the marching powers of its inhabitants. Tim Hajatarahgini gives us in 
fact several instances of very respectable marcliingf performances. It 
shows at the same time tlie scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains.* There is ihns more than the mere name to justify us iu 
refeiTing the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kai^mir. 

We meet with the name of the Ka^jpeiroi Jilso in the Dionysiaka of 
Nonnos. There tliey are mentioned among the Indian tribes I’ising in 
arm.s against Bacchos.^ As Nonnos* list names in the same passage 
also the Arienoi whoso name we see coupled with that of Ka.speiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is probable that Nonnos has 
taken his reference ‘ cither from the latter work or from some common 
source. 

7 . We should, indeed, have a far earlier referetico to Kashmir iu 
classical literature, and one by no less au 

^He^^dot ^ authority than the ‘ Father of history,' if the 

opinion of those scholars could be accepted who 
h'»ve thought to reoognizo the name of. the Valley in tlie Kaspatyros of 
llerodotos. The facts are briefly the following. Herodolos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Scyla.x of Koryanda, sent by Darius lo explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked^ .He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land 
(Ua^cTvi^fi) y^). This is described as being to the north of the other 
Indians atid apparently bordering on the Baktrian territory. The plnct) 
meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataio.s knew before 
him by the naTue of Kaspapvkos and as a city of the Grandarians.^ 

The tjotice of Hekataios (circ. 549-486 B.c.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyros or Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territory where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, t.e., in the ancient Gaudhara, the present Peshawar District. 
That the designation PaktyikB used by Herodotus refers to the same 

i India, imtisl. Sachau, i. p. 206. 

t Compare Rnjat. vii. 140, 1301 ; ^ii. 192, 879, 1588, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq. 

^ See Dionysiaka, xxvi, 166 sqq. I take thi.s reference from Troykk, ii. p. 808. 

* See iv. 44, also iii. 103. The points bearing on tlie interpretation of the 
passage have been fully discussed by Sir B. H. Bdnbury, History of Ancient Oeogra^ 
phy, i, pp. 228, 266. 

1 1 ^ See Stepimuoa Byzaut., s.v. TANAAPIKH ; also Muller's Fragmenfa historic, 

gmec.f i. p. 12. 
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territory and represents the earliest mention of the ethnic name 
Fakhtun or the modern Indian Pathan, seems also probable.^ The 
exact site of Kaspatyros has not been identified. Considering the great 
changes which local nomenclature in Gandhara has undergone, it 
perhaps never will be.* 

Wilson was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the name 
of Kaspatyros with Kasmir.^ But the idea seems to have occurred 
earlier. For D’Anville thought it necessary to refer to it and to refute it, 
Wilson saw cleai ly enough that the city of Scylax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Kasmir. If not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus, the mistake must be traced to a 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. 

Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from * Kasyapa- 
pura, a name which he supposed to have been given to the country 
owing to its colonization by the Rsi Ka^yapa. He supported this 
sti ange derivation by a reference to the uniform assertion of ‘ Oriental 
writers.’* But it is difficult to believe that he could have meant any 

( 

I This idontification seems to have been first made simultaneously by Dorn 
and Lassen ; compare V. dk St. Martin, E'tude sur la g^ographie grecque de VInde, 
Mem. de TAcad. des Inscriptions, Sav. E'trang., Ire Serie, V., p. 17 sqq. Hia 
note on Kaspatyros, tb, pp. 81—86, contains a judicious review of the whole question 
from the geographical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions. For 
a more recent resume compare Darmksteteu, Chants PopiUaires des Afghans, pp. 
clxxx sqq. 

3 Proper navigation begins now at Jahangira, a place situated on the left bank 
of the Kabul River, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with the 
Indus at Attock. The lower part of the Kabul River’s course lies in a well-defined 
single bod which, in view of tlie natural configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed materially* in historical times. Above Jabangira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

1 doubt very much whether the Indus immediately above Attock can ever have 
been suitable for proper navigation. The river is out up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed by continually shifting sandbanks. On the eastern 
bank spreads the low plain of Chach, which must have always left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Taking into account these circumstances I should 
not be surprised if Scy lax’s expedition had chosen some place near Jahangira for 
the start on their voyage. There are many ruined sites near the latter place, and 
near Alladher closeby on the Indus. 

S See Essay, p. 117 ; for a reproduction of the argument, also, Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 136 sq. 

♦ “ This (the name of Cashmir) was derived, it is uniformly asserted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of the country by Casyapa, the first settle- 
ment or city being named after him Casyapapur, converted in ordinary pronuncia- 
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better authorities than the Persian Tarlkhs of Kaimir, of the 17th and 
18th century, which he had occasion to consult in connection with his 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, ^.e., Kashap (Ka^yapa) -hmar (matha), etc. But nei- 
ther these etymologies nor the name ^ KaSyapapura are in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have chosen to put forth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Ka^mirian texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does 
not furnish any evidence whatever for *Ka^yapapura or a similar name 
having ever been used as a designation of the country. This fact is all 
the more significant as allusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. The philological impossibility of deriving 
Ka4mira from *Kasyapapura need scarcely be specially indicated at 
the present day.^ A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, 
Lassen and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers,® 


SECTION II. — CiiiNESB Records. 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


8 If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kasmir but 
the baie name, it is very difierent with the 
Chifiese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the 
Indian plains visited Kasmir and chose it as a resting place. Their 
itineraries as well as the records of the political relations established 
with Kasmir duiing a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Ka4mir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessi- 
ble in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Ki-pin. This name 


tiou into Cashappur or Caspapur, the latter of which forms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text ; ” Essay, p. 117. 

I It is curious to note that Kasyapapnra was, according to an Indian anthority 
quoted by Alberuiii, India, transl. Saohan, i. p. 298, one of the old names of MultSn. 

8 See UiTTKR, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1087; Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 635 (where for 
* Kalyapapura > Kaimira an equally unfounded derivation from *Kaiyapamira 
is substituted}; Humboldt, Asie Centrale, i. p. 102; for modern works, e.y*, 
McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 108; Beal, Si-yu-ki, i. p. 148, 
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originally and properly designated the Upper Kabul Valley. i It ap- 
pears, however, at a period when Chinese knowledge of India was 
less developed, to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among them also 
Kasmir. However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
these notices of the Chinese Annalists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 
give characteristic local details. 2 

y^he first clear reference to KAs^mir which I can trace at present, 
is contained in a record dating from 641 a.d. It is taken from the 
account of an Indian envoy who reached China during the early part of 
the reign of the T'ang dynasty The name of Kasmir is not mentioned. 
Yet it is evident that M. Pauthiku who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kasmir the description given of. the northern portion 
of India as a country “ situated at the foot of the snowy mountains and 
enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley which leads up to it and serves as the gate of tho 
kingdom.” The points noticed here are exactly those with which wo 
meet in all Ciiinese accounts of Kasmir. 


9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kasmir was visited by 
Hiuen Tsiano. Ho reached the Valley from 
Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two year’s. Tho 
records of tho great Chinese pilgrim contain by far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Kashmir that has come down to us from a foreign 
pen during the pei iod with which we are hero conceimed.'^ 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the 
Vitasta as he describes his route as leading to the south-east of 
Urasa, the present Hazara District. After ‘ crossing over mountains 
and ti’eading along precipices’ he arrived at the ‘ stone gate which is 
the western entrunce of the kingdom.’ We shall see below that this 
gate known also to Ou-k'ong and Alberiinl, was the frontier watch- 
station or Drara in the gorge of Baramfila ( Varahamiila). He passed 
the first night on Kasmir soil at tlnslcapuray the modern Uskiir, opposite 
Baramiila. Thence he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


I Compare tho explanations of Messrs. Levi and Chavaniics in their paper 
‘ VltMt'aire d’On-k'o)t(j, Journal asiatique, 1895, vi. pp. 371 sqq., together with the 
supplementary and modifying statements, ih., 1896, vii. pp. 161 sq. 

* These notices are enumerated by Messrs. Levi and Chavaniies, Journal asiat., 
1895, vi. pp. 378 sq. 

® G. Pautuier, Ejcamen methodique des fails qui concernent le Thian-Tchou 
OH VJnde, Paris, 1839, p. 40. 

4 See Si-yu'ki, transl. Beal, i. pp, 148 ; Life of Hixien Tsiang, ivim^\, Beal, 

pp, 08 su<i. 
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exactly in the position of fche present S^rinagar. There he was lodged in 
the convent known as the Jayendravihara which is named also in .the 
Rajataracigim. ^ A two years’ stay, though chiefly passed in the study of 
‘the Sutras and S'astras’, must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Yalley. 

yHis description of the kingdom Kia-shi-muJo shows clearly that 
the geographical application of the term Kasrnir must have been then, 
exactly as now, restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Baramula defile. Ho 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very high. “ Although the mountains have passes through them, 
these are narrow and contracted.” These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘ which had never succeeded in 
subduing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants 
seem to have changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he describes as “ light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appenrance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well-instructed.” 

“ Since coiituries learning had been hold in great respect in this 
kingdom.” Hiuen Tsiang dwells with evident pleasure on the re- 
collection of the learned conferences he had with the Kasmir doctors 
of the sacred law.2 Kasmir had in earlier times played a great part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Arhat Madhyantika had first spread the law of 
Buddha in the land ; how in the time of Asoka the five hundred Arhats 
had taken up their abode there ; and how finally under the great 
Kaniska, king of Gandiiara, Kasmir hnd been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time tlie kingdom as a wliole was “ not much given 
to tlie faith, and that the temples of the heretics were their sole 
thonglit.”^ 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of con- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number of Viharas and Stupas in the Yalloy. Among the Stupas 
there were four ascribed to Asoka. Beneath another Kaniska was 
believed to have deposited the canonical texts as fixed by his Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. None of these structures have yet been 

1 Compare note iii. 355. 

2 See Jjtfe, p. 7 1 -sQ. 

See Si-yu-kt, i. p. 158. 
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identified with any certainty. But in their description the pilgrim 
furnishes'us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of a 
miraculous tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about 10 li 
(circ. 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old city,^ This proves that the capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time which 
corresponds to the present S^rinagar, was then a comparatively new 
foundation, exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it. At the same time 
the reference to the ‘old city * enables us to fix with absolute certainty 
the earlier capital of S'rinagari at the present PandrdfJiany the Purdnd- 
dhisthSna of Kalhana.^ 

^The two full years which Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own 
statement spent in Kalmir,^ represent a longer halt than any which the 
pious traveller allowed himself during his sixteen year’s wanderings 
through the whole of India and Central Asia.^ With all due respect 
for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim and the excellence of his 
Ka^mirian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the surmise that the 
material attractions of the Valley had something to do with his long 
stay. The cool air of Ka4mlr, the northern aspect of its scenery and 
products, have at all times exercised their powerful charm over those 
visitors who themselves born in colder climes have come to the Valley 
from the heat and dust of the Indian plains. J ust as these advantages 
attract in yearly increasing numbers European visitors from India 
Proper, so the modern Turk! pilgrims from Kashgar, Yarkand and 
other parts of Central Asia, whether on the way to Mecca or on their 
return, never fail to make a long stay in Kasmir.N/"^ 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hajis 
followed also by Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any from those 
northern regions to take their way through Kasmir to the holy places 
of India. It would be an interesting task to examine to what extent the 
fame of Kasmir as the ‘ paradis terrestre des Indes,’ is the creation of 
the Valley’s northern visitors, both European and Asiatic. Here it may 
suffice to add that Hiuen Tsiang before he reached Kasmir, must have 
had already his experience of the torrid heat and the other amenities of 
a Panjab summer.^ We shall also see that the example of the other 
Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. 

J Si-yu-Jch h P* 1S8. 

a See below §§ 88, 89. 

& See Life, p. 72. 

i Compare the table of dates for Hiuen Tsiang’s itinerary, Cunningham, Ancient 
Qeographij, pp. 563 sqq. 

* See Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 563 sg. 
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Hiuen Tsiang’s narrative tells ns that he left the Valley going in a 
south-westerly direction. He reached Pun-nu-tso^ the Parnotsa of the 
Chronicle and the modern Pruntg, after crossing mountains and passing 
precipices.* As the Tos^-maidan route is the direct and most frequented 
route to that territory, it is very probable that Hiuen Tsiang also follow- 
ed it. Parnotsa as well as Ttajapuri (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to which the 
pilgrim subsequently proceeded, had at the time of his visit no inde- 
pendent ruler, but were subject to Ka4mir. 

vT.0. The next Chinese notice of Ka4mir, and one which is of con- 
siderable historical interest, is contained in the 
ang nna s. Annals of the T'ang dynasty.* They inform us 

that the first embassy from Ka^mir arrived at the imperial court in or 
shortly after a.d. 713. In the year 720 ruler of Ka^mir, 

the Candrapida of the Chronicle, was accorded by imperial decree the 
title of king. 

''/His brother and successor Mou-to-pi in whom Kalhana’s Muktaplda 
or Lalitaditya has loiig ago been recognised, sent after the first Chinese 
expedition against Po-liu or Baltistan (between 736 and 747) •an envoy 
called Ou4i-to to the Chinese court. He was to report the alleged 
victories of his master over the Tibetans but at the same time also to 
solicit the establishment of a camp of Chinese troops by the banks of 
the lake Mo-ho-to-mo-loung (the Mahapadma Naga or VolUr lake). 
The Ka^mlr king offered to provide all necessary supplies for an auxi- 
liary force of 200,000 men. But the ‘ Divine Khan ’ found it more 
convenient to content himself with issuing decrees for the sumptuous 
entertainment of the ambassador and for the registration of Muktapida 
with the title of king. Since that time the relations of Kasinir with 
the celestial empire and the receipts of tribute from the former are said 
to have continued without interruption. 

The description of Kasmir which is coupled with this record of the 
T'ang Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Si-yti’M. But in addition it furnishes us with an exact statement as to 
the Kasmir capital at that time. In my Notes on Ou-k'ong^s Account of 


I Si-yu-Jci, i. p. 162 Life p. 72. 

* The notice was first made known by A. R1?musat*s translation of the 
corresponding extract in Matuanlin’s enoyclopaodia ; see Nouveaux Melanges 
asiatiques, Paris, 1829, i. pp. 196 sqq. An abstract of the same notice, bat from 
tho original text of the Annals, where the names are more correctly rendered, will 
bo found in Messrs. L^vi and Chavannes’ L*Itin4raire d'Ou-Jc'ong, Journal asiat.f 
1896, vi. pp. 354 sqq. 

From Reinaud, M4moire sur Vlnde^ pp. 189 sq. it would appear that the names 
of Kasmir kings in this Chinese record and that of the Mahapadma lake were 
first correctly identified by Klaproth, M6moires relatifs d VAsie^ ii. pp. 275 sq. 
This work is at present not accessible to me. 

J. I. 3. 
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Kaimtr^ T have shown that tlie Po-lo-ou-lo-po-lo of the Annals is a 
correct reproduction of Pravarapura, the old and official name of S'ri- 
nagara. In the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct enough 
transcription of Vitastci. Both the names are recorded in the form 
which they bore in the official San skit, and are, therefore, evidently 
taken from the information given by the Kasmlr envoys. 

11 . Not many years after Muktapida’s embassy Ka4mir was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k'ong. Though 
Ou-k'ong. greatly inferior to Hiuen Tsiang in learning 

and power of observation, he has yet left us 
information regarding the country which is of interest and value. The 
itinerary of On-k'ong the discovery and recent publication of which we 
owe to Messrs. L^vi and Chavannes,^ contains the reminiscences of forty 
years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim’s return to China and 
ill a form regrettably brief. But whether it be due to Ou-khng’s long 
stay in Kassufir or to other causes, bis account is fortunately far more 
di' tailed in the case of Kasmlr than in that of any other territory visited 
by him. His description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned 
by him have been fully discus.sed by mo in the separate paper already 
quoted.^ I need hence indicate here only the main results of this analysis. 

.,/ Ou-k'ong reached Kasmlr in the year 759 from Gandhara, presum- 
ably by the same route as Hiueii Tsiang had followed. He took 
there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent there fully four 
years engaged, as his itinerary tells ns, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
in the study of Sanskrit.* Though he is said to have studied from day- 
break till night-fall, his diligence does not seem to have brought him 
much literary cultui’O. This is curiously shown by the popular Apa- 
bliram4a forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monas- 
teries he specially singles out for notice. Four of these I have been 
able to identify with Viharas mentioned in the Chronicle,^ and two of 
them have left their names to villages which survive to the present day. 

1 See pp. 26 sqq. in tlio ahovc- quoted paper, published in the “ Proceedings ” 
of tho Imperial Academy, Yienna (Philos. -histor. Clnsa), 1896, vol. oxxxv. 

2 8ee L’ Itindrnire (V Ou-lc'ovg, Journal aaiat., 1895, vi. pp. 341 sqq, 

® Soo Notes on Ou-h'ong's account of Kasmir, loc. cit. 

* See L* Itineraire (V Ou-k'ong, p. 356. 

* Thus the monastery of Ngo-mi-t'o-p'o-rran {* Amitahhavana) corresponds to Ihe 

Awrtnhhavana Vihara of llajat. iii. 9, which has given its name to the present 
Ani^havan near S'rinagar. Tlie ‘ monastere da mont Ki-tch4, {* Kicd < Skr. Jirtija) 
ifl no other than tho Krtydsrama at the modern village Kiti9h6m, the legend 

of winch is related at loi gfch by Kalhana, i. 131 sqq. Tho Vihara of the great 
king Moung-ti (* Mutti) was one of Muktapida’s fonndations, probably the *Mukta- 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred convents in 
the country, Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred and speaks in 
addition of the number of Stiipas and sacred images as considerable. 
We may conclude from this that there had been a rise in the popularity 
of Buddhism in the century intervening between the visits of the two 
pilgrims. 

'ong describes the kingdom of Kasmir correctly enough as 
enclosed on all sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. 
Only three roads have been opened through them, and these again are 
secured by gates. In the east a road leads to T'ou-fan or Tibet ; in the 
north there is a road which reaches into Foliti or Baltistaii ; the road 
which starts from ‘the western gate’ goes to iCien-t'o-lo or Gandhara. ^ 
We have here a clear enough description of the great routes 
through the mountains which since ancient times Inive formed tlie main 
lines of communication between the Valley and the outer world. The 
road to Tou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present route over the 
Znji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-liic is represented 
by tlie present “Gilgit Road,” leading into the Upper Kisangariga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Astor on the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baramfila 
and follows the Vitasta in its course to the west. We have seen already 
that Hiuen Tsiang followed it when he entered Kasmir by ‘the stone 
gate, the western entrance of the kingdom.’ There can bo doubt (hat 
in the gates (fermetures) closing these roads we have a reference to the 
ancient frontier watch-stations of whicli we tiiid so Fiequeiit mention in 
our Ka.4nnrian records. 

Besides these tliree roads Oii-k'ong knew yet a fourth. “ This, how- 
ever, is always closed and opens only when an imperial army honours it 
Avith a visit.” It is probable that this curious notice must be referred 
to one of the roads leading over the Fir Pantsal range to the south. 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may have been closed to 
ordinary traffic at tho ti?iio of Ou-k'ong’s visit.2 

The political relations between China n,nd tho northern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Oii-k'ong. This was 
probably due to the Chinese power under the later T'ang gradually 
losing ground in Central Asia before the Uigurs and the Tibetans. The 

vihara at Hnskapura: Uskiir, iv. 188. In tlio ‘ monnslt^ro du general (fsinng-kiun)’ 
it is easy to recognize the Vihara of tlie Turk (Tuhkliara) Gankuna who was one 
of MuktapTda’s ministers. He is reported to have founded two monasteries called 
after his own name (iv. 211, 215), 

1 See Tj ItinSritire (V Ou-h'ong, p. 350. 

8 See Notes on Ou-k'ong, p. 24 sq. 
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pilgrimages, however, of Chinese Buddhists to India continued during 
the next two centuries, and of one at least of these pilgrim parties it is 
recorded that it took the route th rough Kasmir.^ But no detailed account 
bearing on Kasmir has yet come to light of these later pilgrimages. 


Section III. — Muhammadan notices. 


Kasmir closed to 
Arab geographers. 


12 . After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan 
writers are our next foreign informants regard- 
ing the historical geography of India. If with 
one very remarkable exception they have 
nothing to tell us of Kaiinir topography, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The first rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley during the 
eighth centuiy had carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the confines of Kasmir.* No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of the S'ahis of Kabul and in the South 
by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kasmir had never been seriously 
threatened. Even when Islam at last after a long struggle victoriously 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Kasmir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so large a part 
of the ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. 
For a classical witness shows us that a system of seclusion, — ever easy 
to maintain in a country so well guarded by nature as Kasmir, — hermeti- 
cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreigners without exception. 
Even the well-informed Al-Mas‘udi who had personally visited the 
Indus Valley, is unable to tell us more about Kasmir than that it is a 
kingdom with many towns and villages enclosed by very high and 
inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gate.^ The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al-Idrisi 
are practically restricted to the same brief statement. The references 
in other geographical works are oven more succinct and vague.^ 


1 Compare Yulr, Cathay, p, Ixxi., and Julien, Journal asiat., 1847, p. 43. 

S See Rkinaud, M4mnire stir Vlnde, pp. 195 sq. ; AlbEruni, India, i. p. 21. 

* See Al-Mas^fidVs “ Meadows of Gold,” transl. Sprenger, i. p. 382. 

♦ The silence of the early Muhammadan geographers as regards Kasmir was 
duly noticed by Ritter, Asia, ii. p. 1115. — For Al-Qazwini, see Gildemeister, 
De rebus Indicis, p 210 ; for Al-Tdrisi, Elliot, History of India, i. pp. 90. sq. 

For the notices of other Arab geographers, see Bibliotheca geographorum 
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Alberuni’s interest 
in Kadmlr. 


13 . Notwithstanding the circumstances above indicated, Arabic 
literature furnishes us with a very accurate 
and valuable account of old Kasmir. We owe 
it to the research and critical penetration of 
AlberunI of whom indeed it might be said as of an early British ex- 
plorer of Afghanistan, I that he could look through the mountains. 
The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportutjity 
during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab, (a.d. 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Ka4mlr. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, 
himself, tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how 
Hindu sciences when the victories of Mahmud had made the Hindus 
‘ like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,’ had retired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They “ fled to places which 
our hand cannot yet reach, to Kasmir, Benares and other places.”* 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kasmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences.^ He repeatedly refers to Kasmlrian authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that among his infor - 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there were Kasmlrian scholars."** 
The curious fact that Alberuni himself composed some Sanskrit 
treatises for circulation among ‘ the people of Kasmir,’ ^ proves beyond all 


arahicorum, od. De Goeje, i. p. 4; ii. pp. 9, 445 ; v. p. 301 j vi. 2 >p. 5, 18, 68; vii. pp. 
89, 687 ; also Ahfi-l~Fidd, ed. Reinaud, pp. 361, 506. 

1 Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

2 AlubrunI’s India^ transl. Saohaii, i. p. 22. 

8 India, i. p. 173. 

4 Alberuni, ii. 181, refers particularly to Kasmlrian informants with whom he 
conversed regarding the miracle of the ‘ Kudaishahr,'^ i.e., the Kapntehmi'a Tirtha 
(see below § 112). The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
Alberuni, makes it quite certain that his informants were personally familiar with 
the Tirtha, The same must be said of his note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of S'arada (i. 117 ; see below § 127). The details regarding a local Kasmir festival 
(ii. p. 178), the anecdote about tlie propagation of the S'isyahitdvrtti in Kasmir 
(i. 135), are such as could not well have reached Alberuni otherwise but by verbal 
communication. 

Writing himself in A.D. 1030 he refers to a statement contained in the almanac 
for the S'aka year 951 (A.D. 1029—30) ‘which had came from Kasmir’ (i. p. 391). 
Ho could scarcely have secured such an almanac except through Kasmlrian Pandits 
who even at the present day, wherever they may be, make it a point to provide 
themselves from home with their local nak^afrapattriJed. 

For references to Kasmlrian authors or texts specially connected with Kasmir, 
see i. pp. 126, 157, 298, 334, i. p. 64 (Vi?nndharma), etc. Compare also the very 
detailed account of the calendar reckoning current in Kasmir and the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. 8. 

8 See India, Prof. Sachan’s preface, p. xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
of the text, p. xx. 
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doubt the existence of special relations between the great Mleccha scho- 
lar and that jealously guarded country. These relations seem strange 
considering what Albeiuni himself tells us so graphically about the 
rigid isolation of Ka4mir. We can scarcely explain them otherwise 
than by personal intercourse with Ka4mlrian Pandits. 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing 
a great portion of AlberunI’s detailed knowledge of Ka^mir topography 
to these learned informants. But we also know that the chances of war 
had given him an opportunity of supplementing this knowledge in part 
by personal observation. Alberuni refers in two places to his personal 
acquaintance with the fortress Lauhiir (or Lahur) on the confines of 
Ka4mir. In an extract from my commentary on the Rajatarahginl 
already published, ^ I have proved that Alberuni’s Lauhur is identical 
with the castle of Lohara^ so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Its position is marked by the present Loh^rin on the southern slope of 
the Pir Panthal range. 

‘ Loharakotta * is undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Loh-kot 
Avhich according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians 
brought Mahmud’s attempt at an invasion of Kasmlr to a vstandstill. It is 
hence certain that Alberuni had accompanied this unsuccessful ox})edition. 
It probably took place in a.d. 1021. Though it failed to reach Ka^mir, it 
must have given Alberuni ample opportunity to collect local informa- 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topography of those mountain 
regions which formed Kasmir’s strongest bulwark to the south. The 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accuracy with which he describes 
the relative position of the most prominent points of this territory. 

Th it too ninch to suppose that Alberuni had at one time or the other Kasnilrian 
Pandits in iiis employ ? Wo know that in preparing the vast materials digested in 
his book he worked largely with the help of iudigenona scholars. Judging from 
bis own description of the state of Uiudu sciences iti the conquered territories and 
the bitter enmity prevailing there against the doinin;mt Mlecchas, it is doubtful 
whether he could have secured there such assistance as he required. 

Alberuni himself, when describing the difficulties in the way of his Indian 
studies, tells ns (i. p. 24) : “ I do not spare either trouble or money in collecting 
Sanskrit books from places where I supposed they were likely to be found, and in 
procuring for myself, even from very remote places, Hindu scholars who under, 
stand them and are able to teach me.** 

Kasmir has always been distingnished by an over-production of learning. Its 
Pandits have been as ready in old days as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places wherever their learning secured for them a livelihood (compare Buhler, 
Introd. to the Vikramdnkadevacaritay p. xvii ; filsc^ndische Pahvographie, p. 56). 

1 See my note on the ‘ Castle of Loharaf Indian Antiquary, 1897, pp. 225 sqq., 
or Note E, on Rajat. iv, 177, §§ 12, 13. 
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Alberuni’s account 
of Ka6inir, 


14 . Alberuni’s main aoconnb of Kasmlr is contained in Chapter 
xviii. which gives ‘ various notes on the coun- 
tries of the Hindus, their rivers and their 
ocean.' ^ Compared with the description of the 
rest of India, it is disproportionately detailed. Alberuui first sketches in 
broad but correct outlines the political division of the mountain ret^ion 
■which lies between the great Central Asian watershed and the Panjab 
plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the Ka^mirians and 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders of men, 
a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the 
nature of the communications in the mountains.* 

v/' What follows deserves full quotation. “ They are particularly 
anxious about the natural sti'cngth of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads 
leading into it. In consequence it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they used to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
less other people." 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontiei’-passes which we have found alluded to ah^eady in the 
Chinese records. It explains the great part which is played in the 
Kasmir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, the Dvdras and 
Drangas. It is of all the more interest as the Inst traces of the system, 
in the form of rdhddri^ have disappeared in Kasmir only within quite 
recent memory.^ 

'/Alberuui then proceeds to describe the ‘ best known entrance to 
Kashmir.’ Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
fied with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means the route which 
ascends the Jehlam Valley. From “ tho town Bahralidn, half way 
between the rivei's Sindh (Indus) and Jailam, 8 farsakh are counted 
to the bridge over the river where the water of the Kusndrl is joined by 
that of the Mahivi, both of which come from the mountains of Shamtldn 
and fall into the Jailam." Though there seems to bo here some slight 
confusion, I l\ave little doubt that the point meant by ‘the bridge over 
the river ’ corresponds to the present Muzaffarabad, at the confluence 


1 See India, i. pp 206 sqq. 

8 Compare o.g. Rajat iv. 407 ; v. 33, 219; vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 3165, 

etc. 

The word katt which Alberuni gives as the indigenous term of the palankin ig 
perhaps a corrupted ApabhraTtisa form of karn/rntha, often named in the Rajat. 

8 Compare my Notes on the Ancient Topoqmphy of the Fir Fant&al Route, 
J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 382 sfjq ; also boh)vv § 40. 
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of the Jehlam and Ki^angaiiga. The easiest route to Kasmir from 
the west leads through the open central portion of Hazara (Urai^a) to 
Mansahra ; hence across the Kunhar and Ki§angahga rivers to Muzaf- 
farabad, and then up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Baramula.i In Kusnd^rl it is easy to recognize with Prof. Sachau the 
present Kunhar River which falls into the Jehlam a few miles below its 
great bend at MuzafFarabad.* The Mahwi is evidently meant to designate 
the Ki^anganga.^ If thus interpreted the only error in AlbSruni’s de- 
scription is that it makes the Kunhar join the Kisanganga whereas 
in reality it falls into the Jehlam after the latter’s junction with the 
Ki?angahga. 

I have shown in my note on Rajat. v. 215 that the route here indi- 
cated, which was a favorite one until the modern “Jehlam Valley 
Tonga Road ” was constructed, is distinctly referred to already in 
Kalhana’s account of S'amkaravarman’s march to and from Urasa. The 
distance of 8 farsakh corresponds according to Alberuni’s reckoning to 
about 39 English miles.* Referring to the map and the modern route 
measurements^ this distance carries us to a point between Mansahra 
and the next stage Abbottabad, ^.e., exactly into the neighbourhood 
where according to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Ura4a must be located. ‘ Babrahan ’ which cannot be identi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to represent the name of this old 
town which could fairly be described as situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam. 

From Muzaffarabad onwards, — where there is still a bridge over the 
Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his 
way from Kasmir to Attock,^ and as, if our explanation is right, in the 
time of Alberunl, — we can follow the route quite plainly. Alberuni 
counts five days of march “ to the beginning of the ravine whence the 

I This route is described, e.g.^ by Drew, Jummoo, p. 628, ‘as the easiest route 
from the Panjab to Kasmir.’ 

* Kunhar represents the regular phonetic derivative of a Skr. ^Kuindri^ medial 
i becoming always h under a phonetic law common to Ka^mlrl and the related 
dialects ; for the change hn > nh compare Grierson, Phonology of Indo^ Aryan 
Vernaculars, Z, D. M. O., 1896, p. 33. 

8 I am unable to account for the name Mahivi. Could it be the corruption of 
an Apabhraihsa derivative of Madhumati ? This name, though properly applied 
to an affluent of the Kisanganga, is used in a Mahatmya also for the latter river 
itself ; see Note B, Rajat. i. 87, § 16. 

* Compare Prof. Sachau’s note, India, ii. p. 316. Alberunl values his farsakh 
at 4 Arabian miles or approximately 4x2186 yards. Hence 1 /arsaM 
English miles. 

6 See Drew, loc. cit. 

8 See G. Forster, Journey fro7n Bengal to England, 1808, ii. p. 46. 
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river Jailam comes,’ that is, of the gorge through which the river flows 
immediately below Baramflla, This estimate agrees closely with the 
actual road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramflla which is 
given by Drew as 84s miles. i At the other or Ka4mir end of the ravine 
AlbSiuni places quite correctly ‘ the watch-station Dvcir * (Skr. BvQra) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of the old gate known as Drang. 

“ Thence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach in two 
^ , . more days Addishtan, the capital of Kashmir, 

tion of the Valley passing on the road the village Ushjcara.' All 
this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthana * the 
capital * is, of course, meant for Srinagara* and U^kara for ZJskwr, 
opposite Baramula, the ancient Huskapura already mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang.^ Alberuni’s mention of U§kur which is on the left river bank, 
shows that then as now the ordinary road from the * Gate of Varaha- 
mula’ to S'rinagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. 
Two marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other by bridges 
and ferry boats.” Tt is said to cover ‘ a space of four farsakkJ This if 
interpreted to mean ‘ a space of four Farsakh in circumference,’ would 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all suburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough as far as the Valley is 
concerned. “ When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 
two days’ journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsakh farther 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakh.” Here, of course, the Volur 
lake (Mahapadma) is meant. “ The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 


1 See loc. cit. According to Drew’s table six marches are counted, but one 
of them is very short. On the modern route following the opposite side of the 
river five marches are now reckoned from Domel, opposite to Mu7^afiarabad, to 
Baramflla. 

8 Adhifthdna, used again ii. p. 181, is a term which indicates that Alberuni’s 
informant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The common designation of the capital 
was S'rinagara or simply Nagara ; see § 91 below. 

8 The text as rendered by Prof. Sachau, speaks of ** t)^§h1cdrd which lies on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as Bardmiild’* There is either some 
corruption in the text here or Alberuni’s informant hnd not made himself sufficiently 
clear. What he must have meant, is that Ushkara lay on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner as Baramula, that is at the entrance of the ravine. 
Baramula as the text spells the name, reproduces an earlier form of the Ka^mirl 
Varahmul, from Skr. Vardhasnula. 

J. I. 4 
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reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the town of tTghkarS^ 
and then enters the above-mentioned ravine.’* 

i The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river’s origin. It is described as rising “ in the moun- 
tains Haramakot where also the Ganges rises; cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the reference to Mount Haramukuta and the sacred Ganga-lake 
at the foot of its glacier in which Kahnirian tradition places the source 
of the Siudbu river. ^ The latter is the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within Kasmir and is traditionally identified with the Gahga, as on the 
other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna.* The special sanctity of 
the Sindu ( ‘Uttaragahga ’) and the popularity of its supposed source 
as a pilgrimage place sufficiently account for the substitution in Alb6- 
runi’s notice. 


Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Valley by the Baramiila 
gorge “you have for a march of two more days, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called Bhattavaryan. 
Their king has the title of Bhattn-^dh.^^ It is clear that Alberiini’s 
informant here means the mountain ranges to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
centuries.® I am unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the 
names of the * Shamilan ’ and ‘ Bhatta.’* But as a subsequent remark 
mentions ‘ Oilgit, Aswira, and ShiUds,' that is the modern Gilgit, Ha85r 
(Astdr) and Cilas as their chief places, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Dard territory to the north-west of Kasmir are 
meant together with the Baltis. 

“Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through 


Description of Pir 
Pants al. 


villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital and thence you reach tlie mountain 
Kuldrjaky which is like a cuj^ola, similar to the 


I See below, § 57, and Rnjat. note i. 57. 

* See Rdjat. note i. 57. In Haracar. iv. 54 the Vitasta itself is designated as 
the ‘ Gangs of the north ’ (Uttaraganga). This renders the location of its source 
in the lake of Haramukuta still more intelligible from a traditional point of view. 

8 Compare Yule, Marco Folo, i. pp. 187, sq . ; Cunningham, i4nc. Oeogr,, p. 83. 

4 Alberuni’s Bhatta may possibly represent the term Bhutfa or Bhautta (the 
modern K$. which is applied in the Sanskrit Chronicles to the population of 

Tibetan descent generally, from Ladakh to Baltistan. (See Rdjat. note i. 312). 
AlberunI calls their language Turkish, but it must be remembered that he has 
spoken previously (i. p. 206) of ‘ the Turks of Tibet * as holding the country to 
the east of KaSmir. There the Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are clearly 
intended. 
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mountain Dunhdwand (Damawand). The snow there never melts. It 
is always visible from the region of Take^har and Lauhawar (Lahore).’’ 

I have already elsewhere shown that the mountain here described 
is the Tafakuti peak (33^ 45' lat. 74"^ 33' long.).^ It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of the Pir Pantgal range and is the 
loftiest as well as the most conspicuous point of the mountain chain to 
the south of Kasmir. It has the shape described by Alberiini, is sur* 
rounded by extensive snow-fields and can be seen through the greatest 
part of the year from the Panjab districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala 
corresponding to the old Take^ar (Takkadesa). Alb§runl puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kasmir plain at two farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 
map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Valley is about 
15 miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lauhur to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loharakottd of the Chronicle, the present Loh^-rin. The entrance to 
the Loh^rin Valley lies almost due west of TatakutT. To the south of 
the peak he places ‘the fortress Rnjagiri* which is also mentioned by 
Kalhana, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in the Upper 
Suran Valley. Alberiini speaks of these two hill fortresses as “the 
strongest places ” he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength 
when accompanying Mahmud’s expedition agjxinst Kasmir. On that 
occasion he had made the observation of the latitude of Lauhur (Lohara) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work.* The result of this 
observation, 40' lat. as shown in the author’s Canon Masudicus, 
very closely appix)aches the real one, which is 33^ 48' according to the 
Survey map. It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion 
the very accurate information regarding the distance from Lauhur to 
the Kasmir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, “ half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain.” Alberuni’s measurement accor- 
ding to the previously stated valuation represents about 69 English 
miles. This is but little in excess of the actual road distance via the 
Tos^unaidan pass as estimated by me on the tour referred to in the 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, too, corresponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Alberuni closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference 
to the town of Rdjawari which is the Rdjajpiiri of the Chronicles, the 

1 See my paper ‘ The Castle of Loharaf Ind, Ant.^ 1897, § 12. 

8 See India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Saohau's note ii. p. 341 . In the same passage 
he quotes the latitude of Srinagar as 34° 9' from the Kara,nasdra, 
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modem Bajaurl, In Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state 
situated immediately to the south of the Pir Pantgal range and often 
tributary to Kasmir. AlbSruni distinctly names it as the farthest place 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond which 
tliey never passed. We have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of the 
region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mention his description of the 
Kasmir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 
us previous to the second quarter of this century. i 


Section IV. — Indian notices. 


Deficiency of non- 
Kai^mirian texts. 


15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of 
exact geographical information in general 
Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Alberuni 
to what Indian authors, not Kasmirians themselves, can tell us of the 
Valley. 

Were we to judge merely from the extreme scantiness of the data 
to be gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
that Kasmir was to them a country foreign and remote in every way. 
However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 
absence of useful information on Ka4mir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature. 

The name Kasmtra, with its derivative Kasmlra^ as the designation 
of the country and its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in the 
Ganas to Panini’s grammar and in Pataiijali’s comments thereon.* The 
Mahabharata too refers in several passages to the Kasmlras and their 
rulers, but in a fashion so general and vague that nothing more but 
the situation of the country in tlie hill region to the north can be 


concluded therefrom.® 

The Puranas enumerate the Kasmlras accordingly in their lists of 
northern nations. But none of the tribal names, partly semi-mylhical, 


I See India, i. p. 211, and below, § 77. 

S See the references in the Thesaurus of BoHtlingk-Roth, s. v, Kd^mira, and in 
supplement V„ p. 1273. The references to other texts in this paragraph have also 
been taken from that work except where otherwise specified. 

3 Compare in particular Mahdhh. II. xxvii. 17. 
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which are mentioned along with them in the Puranas examined by me, 
indicate any more distinct location of the country.^ 

Varabaraihira (ciro. 500 a.d.) in his ErhatsamhitR inclndes the 
Kasrniras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among tlie 
regions and peoples named under the same heading there are a number 
of purely legendary character like ‘ the kingdom of the dead ’ {nasta- 
rdjya)^ the ‘gold region,’ ‘the one-footed people,’ etc. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly 
identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbouldiood of Kasmir. Thus wo have the 
AbhisaraSy Daradas, DdrvaSf Khasas^ Kiras^ and somewhat more distant 
the country of Kiduta (Kulu) and the Kaiinindas or Kaulindras 
(Ptolemy’s KuXivSptvT;).* 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Valley can convey to us, is con- 
tained in the term Kdsmira or Kdsmiraja which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the kus^ha or costus 
speciosu8» Both the saffron and the KuR^ha have since early times 
been famous products of Kasmir.^ 


Section V. — The Kas'mIr Chronicles. 


Abundance of 
Kadmlrian sources. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just 
noticed in old Indian literature generally stands 
in striking contrast to the abundance of data 
supplied for our knowledge of old Kasmir by 
the indigenous sources. The explanation is surely not to be found in 
the mere fact that Kasmirian authors naturally knew more of their own 
country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find ourselves equally well informed about the early topography of other 


1 Compare Vayupnr. xlv. 120 j xlii. 45 ; Padmapur. I. vi. 48, 62 ; Bhdgavatapur, 
XII. i. 39; Vi^nupur. IV. xxiv. 18. 

8 See Brhatsamhitd, xiv. 29 sgg., and Ind, 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; also ALBfiiiuNi, 
India, i. p. 303. 

8 Regarding the saffron cultivation of Kasmir, compare Lawrenck, Valley, 
p. 342, and below, § 78. 

The hu^tha, now known in Kasmir by the name of kuth, is the aromatic root of 
the Sausaurea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Kaimlr ; see 
Lawrence, p. 77. The ku{h is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
one of the medicinal plants which Hiuen Tsiang particularly notices among Kalmir 
products j see 8i-yu-ki, i. p. 148. 
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parts of India which have furnished their contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors. Yet unfortunately this is hy no means the esse. 

The advantageous position we onjoy in Ka^mir is due to a combina- 
tion of causes of which the most important ones may at once be here 
indicated. In the first place we owe it to the preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparatively early date which acquaint us 
with a large number of particular localities and permit us to trace their 
connection with the country’s history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped those great ethnic and political changes which have 
f^’om time to time swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the woild. The information preserved by this local tradition in Kasmir 
has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement 
and commentary. 

Finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 
like Ka4mlr, where the natural topographical features are so strongly 
marked and so permanent, the changes possible in historical times as 
regards routes of communication, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc., are necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which the facts of the country’s actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, even where 
they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefly indicated 
will he in part illustrated by the review of our Ka^mirian sources. 

17 . Epigraphical records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 
India form the safest basis for the study of 
Kalhai^a s Raja* topography, have not yet come to light 

tarangil^i* Kasmir. The few fragmentary inscriptions 

hitherto found are all of a late date a)id do not furnish any topogrnphi- 
cal information. In their absence Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini is not only 
the amplest but also the most authentic of our sources for the histoi ical 
geograpliy of Kasmir. The questions connected with the historical 
value of the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed 
ill the introduction to ray translation. Here we have only to consider 
its character as our chief source of information on the old topography 
of Kasmir. 

Kalhana’s work, composed in the years 1148-49 a.d., is our oldest 
record of the history of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir from 
the earliest period to the time of the author. The earlier Chronicles 
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which Kalha^a has used and quoted, have all been lost. We are hence 
unable to judge what he took from each, and how he worked up" their 
contents. Largely legendary in the first three Books, his narrative 
roaches firm historical ground with the Karkota dynasty in the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarrnan’s reign (a.d. 855-883) onwards which 
opens the Fifth Tarahga, the Chronicle may be considered an accurate 
and reliable historical record. As the author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may bo mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand S^lokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date of composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii, relate the 
events of the author’s own time and of the period that lay near it. 
From a historical point of view, Kalhaiia’s detailed account of contem- 
porary history and the near past must always retain i(s value. We 
can appreciate its advantages .also with special regard to the elucida- 
tion of the old topography of the country. This will become at once 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained in 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhaiia writing for readers of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literature 
which he knew and which was his guide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such a description. The nearest approach to it 
is contained in a brief passage of his introduction, i, 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Ka^mlr and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates besides the 
most, famous of the many Tirthas of which Ka^mir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of 
the land’s spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
author’s love of his native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country. 

18 . Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalhana’s 
Chronicle yet proves by far our richest source 
information for the historical geography of 
KaK^mir. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topographical interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 

Considei-ing the great attention which the worship of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Ka.^mlr, we may well speak first of the 
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notices which appertain to the TopograpJiia sacra of the Valley. 
Ka^mir has from early times to the present day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites and objects of pilgrimages. Kalhana duly 
emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above-quoted introductory 
passage, of Kasmir as a country ‘ where there is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha.*^ 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great majority of 
the population has changed but little in this respect. For besides the 
great Tirthas which still retain a fair share of their former renown 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. 
Established as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 
fiom them, they plainly attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Ka4mir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and 
character of these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history 
of the country. It will be enougli to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local worship are the springs or Ndgas, the 
sacred streams and rivers, and finally the so-called svayamhhu or ‘ self- 
created ’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
particularly in the sub- Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, 
Udyana or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from 
old times claimed an exceptionally large share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valley and the neighbouring moun- 
tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelary deity in the form of a Naga? we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Ka4mir as the favourite residence of these deities.^ 
Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the superiority of Kasmir over other 
countries to the protection it received from a Naga.* Kalhana, too, in 
his introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 

1 i. 38. 

3 Compare my note i. 30 on the Nagas and their worship. 

8 The NUamatapurdnay 900-972, gives a long list of KasmTr Nagas and puts 
their number at thousands, nay Arhudas (see 971). 

* Si-yu-hif i. p. 148. Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the Nagas 
by the term of ‘ dragon ; * no doubt because the popnlar conception represents 
them under the form of snakes living in the water of the springs or lakes they 
protect. 
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enjoys as tlie dwelling-place of Nila, king of Nagas, and of many other 
of bis tribe. ^ 

Kalhaaa’s fieqnent references to sacred springs and other Tirtbas 
are ot topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popular pilgrimage places 
still visited to the present day. The list already mentioned acquaints 
us with the miraculous springs of Papasudana and Tri-Samdhyci, 
Sarasvati's lake on the Bheda hill, the ‘ Self-created Fire^ (Svayanibhu), 
and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, Sdradd, Gakradhara and Vijnyesa. It 
shows which were tlm Tirthas most famous in Kalhana’s time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular 
sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter.* But also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rical portions of the woik wo read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places oi* of events which occurred at them. 

Kalhana sliows more t))an once so accurate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed with great probability. This presumption is parti- 
cularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra which his father Canpaka is 
said to have often visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endowed, 
and of the neighbouring shrine of Bhute^vara.^ Also the distant Tirtha 
of S'arada in the Kisangariga Valley seems to have been known peisoii- 
nally to the Chronicler.^ Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed among Kasmlrians, the conclusion 
seems jiistitied that Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his practical 
acquaintance with his country’s topography, to the tours he had made 
as a pilgrim. 

19. A second fruitful source of valuable topographical notices is 
contained in those very numerous references 
Kalhana s references ^Idch Kalhana makes to the foundation of 

to foundations. towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildings 

by particular kings. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-100, taken by 

t Rdjat. i. 28-31. ' The Nagaa are supposed to have come to Ka^mTr when 
Kasyapa, their father, had drained ‘the lake of Sati,’ and to have found there a 
refuge from Garuda ; comp. NUamata^ 59 sqq, 

8 Compare the legends of the Sodara spring, i. 123 sqq. ; of the KftydSrama 
Vihara, i. 131 sqq.; of the Jye^tharudra at Nandiksetra smd S'rinagariy i. 113, 124j 
the story of the Suiravas Naga, i. 203 sqq. ; the description of the pilgrimage to the 
Tah^aka Naga. i. 220 sqq.j the story of the Ihsvara temple, ii. 134; of Banasvdminy 
iii. 4i9 sqq., etc. 

8 See vii. 954 ; viii. 2365 and note v. 55 sqq. Compare also below, § 57. 

4 See Note L, viii. 2492, § 4. 

J. I. 5 
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Kalba^a from Padmamihira in which certain local names are by fanciful 
etymologies connected with seven of the ‘lost kings/ ^ it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact or at 
least on genuine local tradition. Kalhana specially informs us in bis 
introduction* that among the documents he had consulted for his work, 
there were ‘ the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples and 
grants [of land] by former kings.* Such records no doubt supplied a 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. Often such 
notices may have been taken from less authentic sources. But we may 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting us with the names of 
the respective localities and buildings, as used in the official language 
of Kalhana* 8 time, and with the traditions then current regarding their 
origin and date, 

The system of nomenclature which was regularly followed in Ka4mir 
in naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine 
tradition regarding the founder. In tlie vast majority of cases the nances 
of new towns and villages are formed by the addition of -pura to the 
name of the founder, either in its full or abbreviated form.® Similarly 
tlie names of temples, monasteries, Mathas and other religious structures 
show the name of their builder followed by terms indicating the deity 
or the religious objects to which the building was dedicated.'*' Many of 

1 See re^^arding this nnhistoricat list note i. 86. The local names, like Khona^ 
mufay Qodhardy Shmdngdsay etc., are all genuine enough. What Padmamihira did was 
to evolve fictitious names of kings out of these by means of popular etymology. 

» i. 16. 

8 Thus we have, e g.y the well-known localities of Hufhapura, KanifJeapura, 
JufJeapura (which retain the memory of their Tndo- Scythian founders); Pravarn^ 
pura (for Pravarasenapura), the old official designation of the present capital; 
Padmapuray Avantipuniy Jayapura (for .Tayapidapnra) and a host of others. The 
onstom of naming new localities in this fashion, or of renaming earlier ones in 
honour of the actual rnler, can be traced through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule down to the present day ; comp, e g., Zain<ipor (named after Zainu-1- 
‘abidin); Shahdhuddtnpur (now ^adfpur) ; Mu^ammadpnr ; Manhtrsinghpur (in- 
tended to replace ^ahabad), etc. 

* Thus in the case of S'iva-temples -Ua or -?/vnra is invariably added (comp., e.g.y 
Pravare^vara, Amfte^vara, etc.), as in that of Vi^nu-shrines with equal regularity 
•svdmin {-keiava) ; comp e.g.y Muktasvdmin (built by Muktapida), Avantisvdmin, 
Bhdmaheiava (erected by Bhlmapala S?lhi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of their founder with the addition of 
•vihdra or -bhavana ; comp. Jayendravihdra, C(inkunavihdra, Amrtahhavnna (founded 
by Queen Amytaprabha, the present • Ant^bavan), Skandabhavana (for Skandagup- 
tabhavana), and many more, as shown in my Notes on Ou h*ongy p. 4. 

For Mashas compare e. g. Didddmafha (Did^mar) ; Suhhatdjiuiiha, Nanddma^ha^ 
Lo(hikdmaihay Cakramafhay etc. 
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these religious structures loft their names to the sites ftt which they 
were erected. They can tlius be traced to the present day in the 
designations of villages or city quarters. ^ 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town-founda- 
tions possess is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than 
one case they are accompanied by accurate descriptions of the site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed accounts of the foundation of Pravaraptira^ Hi. 336-363, is 
curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars. It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Ka^mir.* Simi- 
larly the description given of Parihdsapura and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
Lalitiiditya’s fancy elevated for a short time to the rank of a capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it.® Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvdravati which King 
Jayapi da founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And^-rksth.* 
We shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the extant 
ruins of Ka^mlr has been facilitated by those and similar accounts of the 
Rajatarangiiii. 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two 
groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 
be doubted whether by themselves, that is, 
unsuppoided by other information, they can 
throw as much light on the old topography 
of Ka^mir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which we 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle, 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in the course 
of a connected relation of events, the context if studied with due 
regard to the facts of the actual topography, must help us towards a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the case of the previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indica- 
tions as to the position of the sites or shrines he intended. In our 


Topographical data 
in historical 
narrative. 


I The name of the Arrirtahhavanaf iii. 9, survives in the present Ant^bavan ; 
Biddamatha and Skandabhavana in the Did^mar and Khand^bavan quarters of 
S'rinagar ; similarly Lalitaditya’s great temple of Mdrtdmla left its name to the 
village and district of Matan. 

8 See note iii. 339-349 and below, § 92. 

® Compare Note F, iv. 19t-20t, and below, § 121. 

4 See note iv. 606-511 j also below, § 122. 
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attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only too often to depend 
either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the required 
evidence, or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by 
other evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which re- 
quires no demonstration for the critical student. 

It is different with the notices the consideration of which we have 
left to the last. Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of 
cases, becomes our guide and either directly points out to us the real 
locality meant or at least restricts to very narrow limits the area within 
which our search must proceed. The final identification can then 
be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the modern 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very 
great advantage if the nairative is closely connected and detailed. And 
it is on tins account that, as already stated above (§ 17), Kalhana’s 
lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in Books vii. and 
viii., is for us so valuable. An examination of the topographical notes 
in my commentary on the Chronicle will show that the correct identifica- 
tion of many of the localities mentioned in the detached notices of the 
first six Books has become possible only by means of the evidence fur- 
nished by the more detailed narrative of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other 
internal troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigns of the 
Lohara dynasty, have proved particularly useful. The description of 
the many campaigns, frontier-expeditious aud sieges connected with 
these risings supplies us with a great amount of topographical details 
mutually illustrating each other. By following up these operatii)ns on 
the map, — or better still on the actual ground, as 1 was often able to 
do, — it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities 
which would otherwise never have emerged from the haze of doubt and 
conjecture. 

In order to illustrate these general remarks it will be sufficient to 
refer to a few typical examples among the many identifications thus 
arrived at. As the corresponding notes of my commeiitaiy fully in- 
dicate the evidence on which these identifications are based, as well as 
the process of reasoning by which they were arrived at, it will not be 
necessary here to go into details. A very characteristic example is 
furnished by the important stronghold and territory of Lohara, which 
was formerly supposed to bo Lahore. Its correct location at the 
present Loh^Tiii and the identification of the several places and routes 
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mentioned in the same neighbourhood became possible only, as Note 

iv. 177, shows, 1 through the indications contained in Kalhana’s 

description of tlie several sieges which this mountain fastness underwent 

in his own time. Similar instances are the identifications of the 

Gopadri hill (the preserit Takht-i Snlairaan), and of the strea-ms 

Mahasarit and Ksiptika (Mar and Kut^kul). Though prominent 

features in the topography of the capital itself, they could not have 

been correctly located but for the evidence supplied by the narrative 

of tlie last Book.* The same is the case, with the name of the 

district Holada (Vular) and the important ethnic designation of Khasa.^ 

21. It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana’s Chronicle and 

in particular those portions which give fuller 

Accuracy of occasion for the notice of localities, without 

Kalhai;La s being struck wit h the exactness of his state- 

topograny. ” 

ments regarding the latter and with, what I 

may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalhana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topographical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
ally.^ Jf it has been possible to trace with accuracy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is hirgely due to the 
precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities 
which formed the scene of the events he described. Here too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
be specified as examples. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhana indicates topo- 


I Compare also my paper on the ‘ Castle of Lohara,’ Ind Ant. 1897, p. 226 sqq, 
below, § 49. 

S Compare for Oopddid, notes i. 341 ; viii. 1104-10 j for the Mahasarit, note 
iii. 339-349 ; for the Ksiptika, note viii. 732, 

8 See notes i. 306 and i. 317. 

4 Nor should we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to face by writing in 
metrical form. True indeed it is what Alberuni says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers : “ Now it is well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there is much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metre and serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
verbosity. This is also one of the reasons why a word has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another ” (India, i. p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangers as far as the topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Alberuni so justly complains of. 
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graphical details, is furnished by his description of the great operations 
which were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating 
the course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley.^ Thanks to the 
exactness with which the relative position of tlie old and new confluence 
of the Vitasta and Sindh u is described, before and after the regulation, 
respectively, it has been possible even after so many centuries to trace 
in detail the objects and results of an important change in the hydro- 
graphy of the Valley.® 

Equal attention to the topographical details we find in numerous 
accounts of military operations. Of these it will suffice to quote here 
the descriptions of the several sieges of S'rinagar, under Sussala the 
battle on the Gop&dri hill in the same reign the blockade of Lohara^ 
with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed,^ and, 
last but not least, the siege of the ^irahHld castle. The topographical 
accuracy of the latter account as proved in Note L, viii. 2492, almost 
presupposes on Kalhana’s part a personal examination of the site. It is 
all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the events there recorded 
was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant and difficult of access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of 
Kalhana’s reliability in topographical matters. Of such I may men- 
tion for example the close agreement we can trace ever)? where between 
Kalhana’s statements regarding distances, whether given in I’oad or 
time- measure, and the actual facts. The number of marches reckoned 
by him is thus always easily verified by a reference to the stages ob- 
served on the corresponding modern routes.® Not less gratifying is it 
to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between homonymous 
localities.'^ In addition we must give credit to our author for the just 
observation of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, 
and economical condition of Kasmir and the neighbouring regions.^ All 
these notices help to invest with additional interest the data furnished 
for the old topography of the country. 

1 Compare v. 84-121. 

8 Compare Note /, v. 97-100, on tho Vitastdsindhusamgamay and below, §§ 69-72. 

S See viii. 729 sqq ; 1060 s^qq, 

4 Compare viii. 1099-1116. 

4 See viii. 1842-80 and Note E, iv. 177, § 10, 

® Compare for distance measurements note i. 264; v. 103; vii. 393; f< r tlie 
reckoning of marches on the Vitasta Valley route, v 225 ; on the T6§toaidan pass, 
vii. 140 ; on the route to the Pir Panigal Pass, vii. 568 ; on the way to Martiinda, 
vii. 715, etc. 

7 Compare notes i. 113 ; i, 124 ; v. 123 on tho several Jye^^harudras and the 
way in which Kalhana specifies them. 

8 Compare below, §§ 77-79. 
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If the advantages thus accorded to us arc duly weighed there 
seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
earliest and fullest record of Ka^mir history that has come down to us 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the short- 
comings of his work from a historical point of view mny be, we may 
well claim for him the merit that he has provided us with a sound and 
ample basis for the study of the historical geography of his country. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection 
with Kalhana’s Chronicle, viz.^ to what extent 
Sanskrit form of accept the Sanskrit forms found in his 

text as the genuine local names of the period. 
This question deserves attention, because the popular language actually 
spoken in Kasmlr in Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an ApabhraruJ^a dialect derived from 
it, which has gradually developed into the modern Ka^miri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance I think that Kalhana’s local 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine designations of 
the localities, t.e., those originally given to them. My grounds for this 
belief are the following. 

We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and 
sole literary language of the country, not only in Kalhana’s own time 
but also in those earlier periods from which the records used by 
him may have dated. This official use of Sanskrit we know to have 
continued in Kasmlr even into Muhammadan times. It assures us at 


once that the vast majority of village and town names must from the 
beginning have beeu given iu Sanskrit. A detailed examination of 
Kalliana’s local names will easily demonstrate, on the one hand that 
these names are of genuinely Sanskrit formation, and on the otlier, 
that their modern Kasmiri representatives are derived from them by a 
regular process of phonetic conversion. We look in vain among this 
class of old local names for any which would show a foreign, ^.e., non- 
Aryan origin and might be suspected of having only subsequently been 
pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language of all official records for 
many centuries previous to Kalhana’s time, the Sanskrit names origin- 
ally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be preserved, 
in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradi- 
tion. And from such documents most of Kalhana’s notices of places 
were undoubtedly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chro- 
nicler, or his authority, had to fall back on the expedient of sanskriti- 
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zing in its stead the Apabhraih^a or Kasmiri form, as well as he could. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
a metamorphosis. Thus we find the same local name spelt either 
Bhalernka or Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kalhana 
calls Qhoramulaka^ referred to by Abhinanda, the author of the Kadam- 
barikatliasara (first half of 9th century), as QauramulakaA It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce 
in a Sanskrit ic garb original Apabhraih^a names. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
s[>ellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as wo shtill see 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mahatmyaa of the numerous 
Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of Prakrit or Apa- 
bhramla forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana. 

Even to the present day the local nomenclature of Ka^mir, wliether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout an unmistakeably 
Sanskritio character. This is most clearly illustrated by the constant 
recurrence of such terms as -pur or par (< pura), -mar (< matha), 
-9hdm (< a^raina), -kofh (< ko^ta), -gam or gom -hnndH 

(< kundala), -vor (< vata), in village names; of -sar (< saras), 
•namhaX (< nadvala), iiflg (< naga) in names of lakes, marshes, etc. ; 
of -van ( < vana), -ngr, (< nada), -lyiarg (< mathika), -gul (< galika), 
hrdr (< bhattariku) , -vath ( < patha) in designations of alpine localities, 
peaks, passes, etc. ; -knl (< kulya), -khan (< khani) in names of streams 
and canals. 

The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, 
is even in their modern phonetic form veiy often equally transparent. 
At an earlier stage of the language the Apabhramsa names must have 
approached the corresponding Sanskrit forms much more closely. 
The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit form could have 
then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We may 
hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana 
represent in most cases correctly the original local names, and in the 
remainder cannot differ much from them. 

23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 


Later Sanskrit 
Chronicles. 


distinct object of continuing Kalhana’s work, 
furnish valuable supplements to the topogra- 
phical information contained in the latter. 


I Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239; viii. 2410. 
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These Chronicles are the Rajatarangini of Jonaraja who continued the 
narrative down to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-‘abiditi and died over his 
work, A.D. 1459;^ the Jaina^Rajatarangini composed by Jonaraja’s 
pupil S'rivara which deals in four Books with the period a.d. 1459-86 
and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the name 
Rdjavalipatdkd by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil Suka some 
years after the annexation of Ka^mir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.^ 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two works falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rale to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, a.d. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle. The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasirhha to Queen Ko^a, are there disposed of with a 
brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epoch.^ Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied by these later Chronicles Iiave 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of the old topography 
of Kasmir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, aro 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when 
compared with Kalhana’s work, is as marked in the matter of topo- 
graphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must be noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than about one-half of Kalhana’s work. For re- 
ferences to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
opportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topographical statements which 
wo have noticed in Kalhana. 

It is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Kasmir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar’s 
conquest, is marked also in the character and contents of these later 

1 See SHv. i. 6. 

S See Fourth Chron. 6. 

S Compare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. Prajyabhatta’ s composition ended with the year 
A.D. 1513j14 and the reign of Fatah ^ah (verses 14-64). 

4 The narrative of the period 1149-1339 a.d. fills only 305 versos in Jonaiaja’s 
Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition). 

.1 i. 6 
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Chronicles. Jonakaja was a scholar of considerable attainments, but 
apparently without any originality. He shows himself yet well- 
acquainted \Yith the old local nomenclature of the Valley, though outside 
it he too commits himself to forms like Purnsavtra (for Peshawar, recte 
Puru^apura), etc. 

S^RlVARA is a slavish imitator of Kalhana, not above reproducing 
whole verses of his predecessor. His text looks often more like a cento 
from the Rajatarahgini than an original composition. Notwithstanding 
the thorough study of Kal liana’s work which this kind of exploitation 
presupposes, we find S^rlvara more than once betraying ignorance of the 
old names for well-known Kasmlr localities. Thus we have the name of 
the Mah&sarit stream transformed into Mfirl, an evident adaptation of 
the modern Mar;i Siddltapatha, the modern Sidau, represented as 
SiddhCide^a the 'Firtha of Martanda regularly referred to by its modern 
name Bhavcma (liavan), etc.^ 

The work of PRAJVAimATTA and S'uka is inferior in composition 
even to S'rlvara’s Chivnicle, and by the increased number of modern 
local names proves its authors’ scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Ka4m'ir. Thus the ancient Krtyasrama^ the scene of Kalhana’s 
Buddhist legend, i. 131 sqq.^ figures repeatedly in their narrative as 
KiMrama^ i.c., by its modern name Kite^hom.^ Even the well-known 
Majapuri is metamorphosed into R^javmi (l)j a queer reproduction of 
the modern Rajaurt,^ The old castle of Lohara reappears as Luhara^ an 
evident approach to the present Loh^rin the ancient site of Cakra- 
dhara is turned into Cakradhara, etc.*^ 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for 
official purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with the latter must have become gradually 
more and more restricted. In view of this decrease of traditional 
knowledge wo have to exercise some caution when utilizing the evidence 
of the later historical texts for the elucidation of the old topographical 
data. At the same time it is easy to realize that their help is often of 
considerable value when connecting links have to be traced between 
those earlier data and the facts of modern topography. 

I See S'rJv. i. 440 *, iii. 278 ; comp, note on Rdjat. iii. 339. 

^ S'rlv. iii. 354; iv. 203, 661. 

8 S^riv. i. 376 ; iii. 872. 

♦ See Fourth Chron. 234, 240, 384 ; compare also note on Rdjat, i. 147. 

8 Fourth Chron. 542, sqq, 

< /b., 134, 143, sqq, 

T Ib,, 330. 
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24. Tfc is conveuicnfc to refer hero briefly to the Persian Tarikhs 

^ . of Kasmir which to some extent may be looked 

Persian Tarikhs. t* • xu i ^ ir u a 

— upon as continuing the works of Kalhana and 

his Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance 
for the study of the old topography of the country. 

All these works give in their initial portion an account of the 
Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated from the Raja- 
tarahgini. Yet the abstract so given is in each case very brief and 
chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana’s narrative. We thus look in vain in these abstracts for 
the modern equivalents of those local names, the identification of which 
is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikli 
of Haidar Malik Cadura (Tead^r),^ which is the earliest work of this 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, 
compresses the narrative of Jayasimha’s reign, fillingabout two thousand 
verses in the Rajatarahgini, into two quarto pages. Of the localitio.s 
mentioned in the original account of this reign not a single one is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. 

The later works which all belong to the 18th or the present 
century, ai^e still more reticent on the Hindu period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar Malik’s abstract. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which local names written in Persian characters are 
exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in the rarest cases some 
tangible result. 

25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasmir 

^ poets whose works have been preserved for us, 

Kasmir poets. \ i i i i i 

have had the good sense to let us know some- 

thing about their own persons and homes. The topographical details 
which can be gleaned from these authors, though comparatively few in 
number, are yet of distinct value. They enable us to check by independ- 
ent evidence Kalhana’s local nomenclature, and in some instances 
acquaint us with localities of which we find no notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of thnse Ka4mlrian authors is the well- 
known polyhistor Ksemendiu. His works, composed in the second and 
third quarter of the llth century, form important landmarks in various 
fields of Indian literature. Ksemendra seems to have felt a genuine 


I Written a.h. 1027, i e,, a.d. 1617, in the twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign, 
Haidar Malik takes his epithet Cadura^ recte T$qd^t\ from the Kasmir village of that 
name situated in the Nagum Pargana, some 10 miles south of SVinagar, close to the 
village of Vah^-tor. 
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interest, rare enougli among Indian scholars, for the realities of his 
country and the life around him. He does not content himself witli 
informing us of his family, the date of his works and the places where 
he wrote them.' 

In the Samayamatrk&i one of his most original poems, which is 
intended to describe the snares of courtezans, he gives among other 
stories an amusing account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, 
Kahkall, through the length and breadth of Ka^mir « The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough be 
traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references. To K^emendra’s poem 
we owe, e.g., the earliest mention of the Pir Pantgal Pass {Pancala- 
dJiHra) and its hospice ('mat'ha)J* There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. Else- 
where we see the heroine smuggling herself as a Buddhist nun into the 
ancient Vihara of KrtydSramaj etc.* 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet 
Bilhana, He left his native land early in the reign of King Kaluga 
(1063-89 A.D.), and after long wanderings became famous as the court 
poet of the Calukya king Tribhavanamalla Parmadi in the Dekhan. 
In the last canto of bis historical poem, the YUcramahhadevacarita^ 
Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this account is laud' 
ably exact in ils local details.^ In another passage the poet describes 
to us his rural home and its surroundings at the village of Khonanmsa, 
south-east of S'rinagar. His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.^ 

I Compare the colophons of the various works first discovered and noticed by 
Prof. Buhleb, Report, pp. 46 sqq, and Appendix. 

3 This humorous peregrination fills the ii. Samaya of the work j see Kavyamdld 
editiou, pp. 6-16. The abundanoe of curious local details makes a commentated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding the risky natnre 
of part of its contents. A personal knowledge of Kairnir would certainly be 
required for the task. 

8 See Samayam. ii. 90 sqq. The ina(ha on the pass corresponds to the present 
*Alidhdd Sarai, a short distance below the top of the pass on the Kasmir side 
see below, § 44. 

4 Samayam, ii. 61 9qq. 

& Prof. BfiHLKE to whom we owe the discovery of Bilhana’s chief work, hhs* 
given in hia Introduction an admirable analysis of the contents of Sarga xviii. as 
illttstrating the poet’s biography. For his description of contemporary S'linagara, 
see pp. 7 sqq. 

« See Vilfram. xviii. 70 sqq. Prof. Biihler during his Kasmir tour, 1875, had 
the satisfaction of visiting the poet’s native place, the present village of Khunffmoh, 
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Similar in character though loss ample in detail, is the description 
of Kasmir and its capital Pravarapura which Mankha, Kalhana’s 
contemporary, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kavya Srikanthacarita,^ 
Here we have the odvantages of a commentary written by Jonaraja, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local interest. 

26. To complete our review of those Ka^mirian texts of topo- 

graphical interest which may be distinguished 
X xlO 1 i. i? 1. • ri i j 1 • 

as secular, we must refer bneny to the curious 

glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra^s Lokapra- 
kci^a. Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts 
from this text.^ I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 
in the notes on the Rajataraiigini.^ The work represents a strange 
mixture of the usual Kosa and a practical handbook dealing with various 
topics of administration and private life in Ka^mlr. 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known Kseniendra. But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it has undergone considerable alterations and additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is. exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian ‘ Karkuus ’ 
long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the official language 
of the country. 

The Lokapraka^a supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir 
Parganas. It gives besides the names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, ‘ Hundis,’ contracts, official reports, and the like 
which form the bulk of Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibit local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule."^ 


He conld thus verify on the spot every point of the description which Billiana gives 
of that “coquettish embellishment of the bosom of Mount Himalaya;’* see Report^ 
pp. 4 sqq. 

1 See S'rikanihac. iii. 10-24, 68 sqq. 

2 See Zu K^emendra 8 Lokaprakdm, in Indische Stiulien, xviii. pp. 289-412, 

3 See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Kasmir monetary system, § 10. 

♦ Compare, e.< 7 , in Prakasa ii. Jainanagara, founded by Zainn-l.‘abIdTn (see 
Jonnr. 1153) ; Aldbhadcna%mra {S'riv. iv. 318), etc. 
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SEcrroN VI. — The NifiAMATA and Mahatmyas. 


The Nilamata- 
puraijia. 


27. VVo have already above drawn attention to the fact that 
Ka4mlr has since early times been pre-emi- 
nently a coantry of holy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of 
ancient local worship have always played an important part in the 
historical topography of the Valley and the adjacent mountain regions. 
It is hence no small advantage that there are abundant materials at 
our disposal for the special study of this Topographia sacra of Ka^mir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, 
is the NzUwiatapurana. This work which Kalhana used as one of his 
sources,* claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the 
country and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Kasmir 
Nagas, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it.* 

It is unnecessary to refer here to the legends which are related at the 
commencement of work, and to ‘thorites proclaimed by Nila’ which 
together with the former occupy about two-thirds of the extant text.^ 
These parts have been fully discussed by Prof, Biililer in his lucid 
analysis of the Nilamata.^ The remaining portions, however, deserve 
hero special notice as forming, — to use Prof. Buhlor’s words — “a real 
mine of information, regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their 
legends.” 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or 
sacred springs of Kasmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahapadma lake, the present Volur, 
which is supposed to occupy the place of the submerged city of Gandra- 
para (vv. 976-1008).^ The Parana then proceeds to an enumeration 
of miscellaneous Tirthas chielly connected with S'iva’s worship (vv. 
1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhiitph'aramahntuiya, of the legends connected with the sacred lakes 
and sites on Mount Haramukuta (vv. 1049-1148).® Of a similar 
Mahatmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tirtha, the present Kother,^ 
only a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of 


* Sro Rdjat. i. 14-, 

8 Compare Rdjot. i. 178-184. 

8 Kllnmatciy vv. 1-36B, contain the legenda, v. 367-899 the rites above referred to. 

♦ See Reporty pp 38 sr/q. 

^ Compare below, § 74, and Report, p. 10. 

Compare below, § 57, and Rdjat. notes i, .36, 107, 1 13. 

1 See below, § 112, ami Hdjut. i. 32 note. 
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Visaa-TirthavS which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively 
short, as indeed the position of this god is a secondary one in the 
popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Samgamas or river-confluences, 
Nagas and lakes (vv. 1249-78) we are treated to a somewhat more 
detniled synopsis of the chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). 
This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here to describe 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with 
them such localities as are visited on the same pilgrimage. It is thus 
possible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilanaga 
(Yernag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the 
Vitasta and its affluents down to the gorge of Varahamula. A short 
yitastamalMniya^ describing the origin and miraculous powers of this 
the holiest of Ka4rair rivers (vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of 
Nilamata, such as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

Tliis text is unfortunately in a very bad condition owing to numer- 
ous lacuna and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Biihler held 
tliat the Nilamata in its present form could not be older than the 6th 
or 7th century of our era.^ It appears to me by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes .and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the whole, however, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms used by Kalhana. The 
difference in this respect between the Nilamata and the Mahatmyas, in 
their extant recensions, is very marked and helps to prove the compara- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other hand it deserves 
to be noted that without the more systematic and detailed accounts of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the identification of 
many of the sacred places referred to in the Nilamata would probtibly 
have been impossible. 

The fnct of all extant copies of the work showing practically 
the same defective text, seems to indicate that the changes and 
additions to which I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to the date of 
our oldest MS. we could, after the analogy of other instances, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, ^.e. ‘ cooked,' text. The operation here 
suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago by the late 
Pandit Saliibrara. Receiving the orders of Maharaja Ranbir Singh to 

1 Compare ft cjoorf, p. 40. The oldest and beat MS. of the Nilamata which T 
was able to secure and collate, is dated in the Laukika year 81. This date jiidginj^ 
from the appearance of tlio .MS. probably corresponds to A.n, 1705-6. 
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prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ‘revised’ the work with 
scant respect for its sacred character by filling up the lacunae, expanding 
obscure passages, removing ungrammatical forms, etc.* Fortunately 
Prof. Biihler reached Kasmlr early enough to learn the origin of this 
‘ cooked ’ text, and to give due warning as to its true character^ 

The Nilamata seems thus to have escaped in recent times that 
process of continual adaptation which, as we shall see, must be assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Mahatmyas. The reason probably 
is that it could never have been used, like the latter, as a practical 
pilgrims’ manual and itinerary by the Purohitas of the various Tirthas. 
28 . Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of 
Kasmir the Haracaritacmlamani can be placed, 
perhaps, nearest in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the 
Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, claiming recognition in the 
wide folds of canonical Parana literature. It owns as its author the poet 
Jiiyadratha^ of the Kasmliian family of the Rajanakas, and a brother of 
Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha’s 
Tantrdlohaviveka, a S’aiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived 
about the end of the r2th or beginning of the 13th century.® 

His work which is written in a simple Kavya style, relates in 
thirty-two Cantos as many legends concerning S'iva and his various 
Avataras.^ Eight of these legends are localized at well-known Kas- 
inirian Tirthas. They give the author ample opportunity of mentioning 
other sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected with the 
former.^ 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 
the legends regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas 
had assumed in the time immediately following Kalhana. The local 
names as recorded by Jayadratha, agree eloscly with those of the 
Rajataraiigini.^ They prove clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana 
must have been those generally current in the Sanskrit usage of the 
period. For the interpretation of Nilaraata’s brief notices the Hara- 


I See Report, pp. 33, 38. 

^ Compare Buiiler, Report, pp. 61, 81, cliii. 

8 The Haracaritacintdrnarii has recently been printed as No. 61 of the Kdinjamnld 
Series, Bombay, (1807), chiefly from the text as contained in my MS. No. 206. 

The cantos containing these legends are i. Jvfilalihgavatara, iv. Nandirudrfi- 
vatara, vii. Cakrapraduna ; x.-xiv. Vijayesvara-, Pihgalesvara-, Vitasta-, Svayaihbhu- 
natha-, Kapato^vara Avataras. 

^ An index of the Kasmir local names in the naracaritacintfimani, with explan- 
atory notes, has been prepared under my supervision by P. Govind Kaul and printed 
as an Appendix to the Kavyamala edition. 
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caritacintamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narrative 
enables us often to trace the numerous modifications which the various 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected with 
them have undergone in the extant Maliatmyas. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts 
known as Maliatmyas which we possess of 
The Mahatmyas. impoVtant Tirtlias of Ka^mir. 

They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Puranas or 
Puranic collections ( Samhitds),^ Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S^aradamahatmya in Note 7?, on Rajat. i. 37, 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually 
treated in the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Biihler was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmyas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kasmlr. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he acquired during his tour in Ka^inir, 
there are sixteen distinct texts of this kind.* My own search in this 
direction, facilitated by successive visits to the vaiious Tirthas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahatmya 
texts. The list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note, 3 may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mfihatmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitastdmdhdtmya with its fifteen hundred S'lokas, we have legendaries 
of more modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
Equally marked dilferences in the matter of age become apparent on 
closer examination. 

Unmistakeable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so 
characterized, the Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Haramukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, I^e^vara 
(Ii^^-bar), are particularly conspicuous. The indications here referred to 
are furnished chiefly by the local names which in their very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be illustrated by a 

I Most of the Kasmlr Mahatmyas allege to be portions of the Bhrngiiammhiti, 
Others claim special authority by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Varaha and Bhavi^yat Puranas. 

8 See Rejportf pp. iv. sqq. Nos, 48, 51, 52, 65, 62, 75, 82, 84, 99, 100 there quoted 
as separate texts are only chapters of the Amarandthamdhdtmya, 

S See Supplementary Note A A, 

J. I. 7 
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brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vifastdmahtitmya. 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along the 
course of the holy river and is designated as a portion of the BhrihgUa- 
snmhitH. Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilanaga introduced to us by the name of Virandga (i. 58; ii. 33). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Rajatarangini or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern name of 
the village ^VSrnUg near which this fine spring is situated. ^ The 
ancient site of Jayavana^ mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, the pre- 
sent Zevan, is metamorphosed into Yavam (vi. 4).* The village of 
PandrSthan which derives its name from Purdnadhisthana,^ ‘the old 
capital,* and bears the latter designation even in S'rivara’s Chronicle, 
figures as PadudrsfiJca (!), xii. 24. That Mnksikasvnmin (May^sum)* 
and the Mahdsarit (Mar) ^ appear as Mdydsimd and Marl, can after this 
specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 
this text which claims to be revealed by S'iva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of 8hdd*pur^ at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sind, 
by the name of Sdraddpura, Shgd^pur, an abbreviation for Shahahuddln^ 
pur, was, as Jonaraja’s Chronicle shows, founded only in the 14th 
century by Sultan Shahabu-d-din.® Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography hero displayed are many • other references to loca- 
lities, e.g., the mention of the modern garden Shdlimdv, a creation of 
the Mughals (S'alaraara), xxi. 39 ; of the ancient Huskapura as TJsah- 
knrana^ (for U^kiir !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names 
are explained by whim.sical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite in the style of the old nidanakathas. 

Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other 
popular Mahatmyas, though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
we find in the Haraviuku^agangdmnhdtmya the name of the sacred 
mountain itself transformed from Haramukuta into Haramukha (the 

1 The name Virndg is probably derived from the name of the Pargana Ver, men- 
tioned by Abii-l-Fazl, ii. p. 370. 

* See below, § 105. 

8 See Rdjat. iii. 99 note and below, § 89 ; also S'rlv. iv. 290. 

* See Rdjat. iv. 88 note and below, § 99. 

^ Compare Rdjat. iii. 339-349 note and below, § 66. 

* See Jonar. 409. A popular etymology accepted in good faith by more than 

one European writer, sees in ghadipfir the * village of the marriage,’ soil, between 

the Vitasta and Sind Rivers ! 

7 Compare Rdjat, i. 168 note and below, § 124. 
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present Haramukh),^ the ancient site of BhuteSvara (Buth^ser) so well- 
known to the Rajatarangini and all old texts, turned into Bodhehara, 
etc. In the Amarandthamd^hdtmya of which there is a comparatively 
old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padrsfi as the 
Sanskrit name of PandrSthan, to SuSramandga (for Ki. Suhamndg) 
as the name of the lake where the Naga Susravas of the old legend 
took up his abode,* and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
perverted in other Mahatmyaa will have to be mentioned ^passim in 
our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just 
mentioned, there are others which on the whole show close conformity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names.® 
And even lin the Mahatmyaa which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, there is often abundant 
evidence of the use of earlier materials and traditions.'*' It will be 
easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on examining the peculiar conditions under which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahatmyas are in the first place hand-books for the 
Purohitas of the particular Tirthas who have 
Origin and purpose privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 

They serve the priests as chief authorities for 
the claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtha, 
and for the rewards they promise for its visit. They are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey. It is usual for the 
Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents are 
expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. 

I See below, § 57. Tho lA at the end of the modern name is due to a phonetic 
law of Kasmiri which requires the aspiration of every final tenuis; see J". A. S. H., 
1897, p. 183. 

8 Compare Rdjat. i. 267 note. The modern Ki form Sukamndg is the regular 
phonetic derivative of Suiravandga by which name the lake is designated in tho 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintamani, etc. 

8 Among such the Mahatmya collection known as the S'arvdvatdra (No. 213 
in my list of MSS.), the Mdrtdndamdhdtmya (No. 219), the Vijayeivaramdhdtmya 
(No. 220), may be particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to tho local Purohitas, more recent and inferior texts having taken their place. 

4 Thus e.g., the Mahatmya of the present U^har {Ihhara; see Rajat. ii. 134) 
shows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha Tmvihdra (a garbled 
reproduction of Is^-brar < I^e^vara), and by similar blunders. Yet it knows correctly 
tho sacred spring of S'atadhdrd already mentioned by K^emendra, 
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As bat very few of the priests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit 
to follow the text intelligently, these translations are more or less 
learned by heart. Often as my manuscripts show, interlinear Ka^miri 
glosses are resorted to in order to assist the reader’s memory. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as tMn^pat^ (Skr. stMna- 
pati), are as a rule quite as ignorant and grasping as their confreres, 
the Pujaris, Bhojkis, etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly 
in very low estimation by the rest of the Brahman community. That 
their condition was more or less the same in earlier times too, though 
their influence and numbers may have been greater, can be safely con- 
cluded from more than one ironical allusion of Kalhana.^ These are 
the people to whoso keeping the Mahatmya texts have always been 
entrusted. Their peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most 
of the curious changes which the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is the evidence of concrete 
cases to show that not only the route of pilgrimage, but the very site of 
a Tirtha has sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. 
In proof of this it will siifhco to refer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfers that have taken place in the case of the ancient 
Tirthas of Bhed^ and Sarada.^ Minor modiflcations must naturally have 
been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal Tirtha is regularly 
coupled with batliings, S'raddhas and other sacrificial functions at a 
series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of 
worship must from the beginning have depended on local considerations. 
As these changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord witli these succe.s- 
sive changes was a task which devolved upon the local Purohitas. The 
texts we have discussed above bear, in fact, only too manifestly the traces 
of their handiwork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture 
are likely to have been always as foreign to this class of men as 
they are at present. When it became necessary for them to introduce 
the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya there was 
every risk of these names being shown not in their genuine old forms, 
but in hybrid adaptations of their modern Ka^miri equivalents. This 
risk naturally increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the official 
language of Ka4mir, and the knowledge of the old local names was 
gradually lost even among those maintaining scholarly traditions in the 
country. 

I Compare Bdjat. ii. 132 note and v. 465 sqq . ; vii. 13 sqq,; viii. 709, 900 sqq., 939, 

* Compare Notes A (Rajat. i. 36) audB (Rajat. i. 37). 
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31 . Another potent cause seems to have co-operated in this vitiation 
of the local nomenclature of the Mahatmyas. 

Popular etymology j mean ‘ popular etymology.’ We have already 
m local names of ^ ^ J ^ j i *. 

Mahatmyas referred to the tendency displayed throughout 

these tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes. For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the than^pat^s invariably 
ai^e, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 
they were based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagahgamahatmya to substitiide the name Karanka- 
nadi for the old Kanakavdhini. By the latter name the stream coming 
from the Haramukuta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Rajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kank^nai, the 
modern derivative of this old name, into Karankanadt, ‘ the skeleton- 
stream,’ the compiler of the Mahatmya gets an occasion to treat his 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Garuda had 
dropped at its Sarhgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (karahka) of 
the Rsi Dadhici which Indra before had used as his weapon, etc.*^ 
This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nilamata or any other 
old text. But, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kasmiri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest connection between Karahka and his familiar 


k^ranz, ‘ skeleton.’ 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology ’ has been noticed 
in tlie analysis of the S'aradamahatmya as contained in my Note B 
(i. 37). There the name of the village 8un^-Drang is reproduced as 
Suvarnardhdhgaka and explained by a legend, how the Muni S'andilya 
had at that spot half his body (ardhdhgaka) turned into gold {suvar/ni), 
etc. In reality the village name is derived from the old term Drahga^ 
‘ watch-station,’ by which the place is mentioned by Kalhana.* The 
distinguishing prefix meaning ‘ gold ’ in Kasmiri, was given to it, 

because it lay on the route to the old gold- washing settlements in the 
Kisangaiiga Valley.^ 


1 The story is spun out at great length in Patahi iii. of the Haramuku(agah<jd- 
viahdtviya, MS. No. 221. 
a See viii. 2507, 2702. 

S For other examples of locnl names in Mahatmyas metamorphosed for the 
above reason, compare my notes Rajat. vi. 177 {Bhlmadvlpa in tlic Mariandamah., for 
Buim^zu); i. 267 {S'emndga in the Amaresvaramali., for the older SuHramandga, reete 
Susravondga) ; Note C, i. 124 {Jyefthehara, the present Jyetlier, turned into a site 
of Jye?tha), etc. 
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It would bo easy to multiply examples showing the strange vicissi- 
tudes to wliich old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the 
local Purohita. But the explanations already given will suffice to prove 
that the topographical data found in Mahatmyas can only then be used 
safely when they are critically sifted and supported by our more reliable 
sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded 
by the difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular 
Mahatmyas and their component portions.^ Even in the case of ap- 
parently old texts modern additions and changes may be suspected, 
while again the most recent concoctions may preserve fragments of 
genuine tradition.* In view of these considerations I have not thought 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas 
as found in the Mahatmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimage 
sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

I The difficulty hero indicated is increased by the fact that no really old 
manuscripts of Mahatmyas seem to bo preserved in Kasmir. MSS. written on 
birch-bark, t.c., earlier than the 17th century, are quite unknown at present. Of the 
numerous paper MSS. I have examined, none seem to me older than two cen- 
turies at the utmost. It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to tho 
rough usage to which Mahutmya MSS. are exposed when carried about on the 
pilgrimage tours. 

8 I am glad that chance gave mo an opportunity of gaining some personal ex- 
perience of the manner in which Mahatmyas are occasionally produced. Some ten 
years ago the Purohitas or Bachbattas of the Gan^patyar quarter in S'rinagar reco- 
vered an ancient Lihga from a Mosque and began to erect a small shrine for it near 
the river Ghat of Mal^yar. Guided by a local tradition which, as far as I can judge, 
may be genuine, they believed this to have boon the site of the shrine of S'iva 
Vardhamane^a mentioned already in the RajatarahginI (see note ii. 123). The Lihga 
was re- consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891, when examining old sites in this part of the city, I also visited the 
temple of Vardhamane^a then under construction. The interest I showed in the 
old Lihga and in the tradition regarding it, coupled with an appropriate Dak^ina, 
soon secured me the confidence of tho head- Purohita of tho little shrine. * Pandit * 
T.R., a man more intelligent than tho average of his fraternity, was not slow to 
confess to me that the Miihatmya of tho Tirtha in spe was as yet under preparation. 
Some weeks later when in camp near S'rinagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Vardhamanesa’s shrine. He brought me the draft of the new Mahatmya 
and asked my assistance in revising it. 

I found it to consist chiefly of extracts from the Vitastamahatmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardhamanesa and the neighbouring Tirthas within the city had been 
suitably amplified with laudatory verses in the usual Mahatmya style culled from 
other texts. The vested interests of other local shrines had received due rocogni- 
tion by being included in the Ydtrd of Vardhamanesa. I did what I could to indicate 
the genuine names of these localities. This quasi-antiquarian co-operation does 
not seem to have detracted from tho popularity of the now Mahatmya among the 
BaohbaUHS of Gan*^patyar. 
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Abu-l-PazPs account 
of Tirthas. 


32 . It is a curious fact that c'ynong our authorities for tlie Topogra- 
phia sacra of Kasmir we must allow a con- 
spicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is Abu-l-Fazl, the minister of Akbar, who in 
the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari dealing with the ‘Sarkar of Kashmir * 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy places in the 
Valley.t Abu-l-Fazl’s detailed description of Ka^mlr is valuable in 
many respects to the historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
author for having like his great master “caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Yalley ” (Rennell). 

Abii-l-Fazl tells us that “ the whole country is regarded as holy 
ground by the Hindu sages.’' He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘ snakes,’ ^^e., the Nagas, “ of whom wonderful stories are 
told,” Ho then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ‘ les merveilles ’ of the country. 

This account of Abu-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey 
of all the Kasmirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the 
end of the 16th century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modern 
tradition. It helps us to check the data of the Mahatmyas in many 
particulars of topographical interest. Abu-l-Fazl’s notes have enabled 
mo to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten.* It cannot be doubted that Abu-l-Fazl’s list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so frequently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstract of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


1 Vol, i. pp. 564-570 in Prof, Blochmann’s edition of the Atn~i Akhan ; vol, ii, 
pp. 354-366 in the Bibliotheca Indica translation of the work (Col. H. S. Jarrett). 
Abfi-l-FazVs account of KasmTr would well deserve a fuller commentary than tho 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was able to give. 
The account of MIrza Haidar (in the Tarikh-i Ra^idi) and Bernier’s notes could 
conveniently be discussed on the same occasion. 

2 Compare my notes on Bhedagiri (i. 35), the Saraddtlrtha (i, 37), the 
Taksakandga (i. 220) ; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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Section VIL — Local tradition. 


Local tradition of 
the learned. 


33. It now remains for us only to indicate briefly what liolp 
surviving tradition offers for the study of 
the ancient topography of Kasmir. The tradi- 
tion with which we are here concerned, presents 

itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the ‘ learned,^ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or less in connec- 
tion with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept up equally among 
litcrato and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those wlio represent in Kasmir learned tradition of the 
former type there must again bo distinguished the few Pandit families 
of S'linagar in which the serious sliidy of Sanskrit S'astras has been 
maintained, and the great host of ‘ Bachbattas.’ With the latter class 
we have already become partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the Mahatmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class’ literary activity. 

The Purohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and their * reading ’ confined to Mahfitmyas and devotional texts 
learned by heart without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely 
expect them to have preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
liistorically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chronicles. It is only in the raatt(3r of those sacred sites, pilgriinago 
routes and the like which form as it were, their own particular profes- 
sional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet 
even in this limited field the Purohitas’ traditions arc, as we have st^on, 
often of a very modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require 
under all circumstances to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘Learned’ tradition as represented by the S'rinngar Paiidits 

of modern times, is best giiaged by an ex- 
Sahibram s Tirtha- aminatioii of what the late Pandit Sahib ram 
sanigra a. 1872) lias specially recorded ou the sub- 


ject of ancient sites. 

P. Sahibram who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations, had been commissioned by 
the late Maharaja Ranlnr Singh to prepare a descriptive survey of all 
ancient Tirthas of Ka^m'ir. For this purpose a staff of Pandits was 
placed at his disposal whose business it was to collect the necessary 
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materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which 
was to be prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions. 
But some time before his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kasmiratirthasamgraha, and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of tliis 
Tirthasamgraha is the one contained in No. 61 of Prof. Biihler’s col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
cal order of Parganas. It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worship. The 
references to many obscure little shrines, Nagas, etc., show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sahibram’s assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Ka^mir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of the old topography of the 
Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning the territorial division in which it is situated, as well as the 
nearest village or other well-known locality. It was undoubtedly the 
learned author’s desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forma 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthless as those already mentioned in connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked 
upon as the best representative of modern Kasmlrian scholarship,* it is 
only just to illustrate the above remarks by a few example.s. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine forms of which 
can be easily ascertained from the Rajatarahginl. The lake of the 
Naga SuhavaSf^ the present Susrara Nag, is named Su^ranianaga in one 


The papers acquired by me refer to some of the north-eastern Parg-maa 
and contain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of the various Nagas, Lihgas, etc., the 
’ntniraculous stories relating to them, together with the devotional texts which are 
supposed to be used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. The whole forma a large-sized folio. The critical value of these records 
is very slight. 

* See Prof. Buhler’s Report, pp. 4, 38. 

8 See Rdjat, i. 267 note, and below, § 59. 

J. I. 8 
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recension and SusumnanQga ( / ) in the other. The old Parganas of 
Hola^ia^ Lauldha^ KhmydSrama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lslau, Khuy^'hom, into the ‘ Rastras ’ of Volamy Lalava, 
Khoyahdma. Ban^hal, the old BdnaMdy^ figures as BJidmi^dla; Kliruv, 
the ancient Kliaduvi^ known correctly even to so late a text as the 
Lokaprakasa, as Khrava, The well-known Khonamusa (Khun^moh) 
appears as Ksusnarnosagrdma (!) The name of the ancient village Jaya- 
vana ^ which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the Mahatmyas, is 
metamorphosed into Jlvana; Ranyily the old II ir any apur a y^ is with a 
flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of king Ranaditya (!). 

Even the sacred Tirtha of Tulainulya (Tul^mul) does not escape a 
renaming as Sthulamfday tliougli in this case the local Mahatmya, with 
its Tidamulay keeps close enough to the old namo.^ After this, village 
names like Uskaray Edmdsramay Kicakd6'rama, as designations of the 
old Iluskapnray Ramiisay Krtydh'ama can scarcely surprise us.® The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sahibram 
amounts to nearly three hundred. But scarcely two dozens of the 
names given for them are in accord with our old authorities. 

Pandit Sahibram was one of the few modern Kasinirian scholars 
who have seriously occupied themselves with the Rajatarahginl and the 
later Chronicles. This is shown by the elaborate abstracts he had 
prepared of these works. ^ Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient 
topography as displayed in liis Tirthasarhgraha, must appear all the 
more striking. Yet in reality it is easily enough accounted for. 

Wliat knowledge learned tradition in Ka^mlr has retained of 
ancient sites as distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to a 
few prominent localities which, for one reason or the other, were of 
special interest to the Pandits. Thus the cai^ital Pmvarapnra-^nnayara 
with several of its quarters, Vijaiji'scaray Sayyapnray Vardhamulay 
Fadmapuray and some other places of importance in the Valley have 
continued to be known by their ancient names. This was probably 
because these names never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sans- 
krit manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar records. In the case of a 

1 Sco note viii. 1665, and below, § 41. 

2 Soo note viii. 733; also § 105 below. 

8 Compare note vii, 607, and § 105 below. 

4 See note i. 287, and § 104 below. 

^ Compare note iv. 638. 

6 See notes i. 168; ii. 65 ; i. 147. 

7 These abstracts, called Ri/a^arani;tw7samgfra^a, were acquired by Prof. Biuiler ; 
see Nos. 176-8 of tho Poona collection. It deserves to be noted that in them no 
attempt whatever is made to explain points of topographical interest. 
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few other localities again like Jayapura, Damodara^s UdaVy Gakradharay 
there were well-known popular legend.s which plainly indicated their 
identity with sites mentioned in the Rajatarangini. But for the great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that 
all genuine knowledge ot their identity and earlier history has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Pandits’ tradition. 

Nothing hut systematic enquiry on the lines of modern historical 
research couhl help toward.s a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 
But such an enquiry could not be expected either from P. Sahibram 
or any other indigenous scholar uninfluenced by Western critical 
methods. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far 
more tenacious than the tradition of the 
Populai^local tradi- learned. I have often derived from it valuable 

aid in my local search for particular sites. My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample opportunity to convince myself 
that when collected with caution and critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topograi)hical infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the 
sites of Loliarciy^ Rastivanja,'^ Kramavartay^ Jayajouray^ Skandabhavanay^ 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking 
examples may bo mentioned here the legends concerning Diiinodara\s 
Udar,^ the burned city of King the temple of F ravaresa.^ 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for the country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than a comparison 
with the territories of ancient Gandhara and Udyana, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected with them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many and great ethnic changes which 

1 See Rajat. Note E (iv. 177), § 15. 

8 See Rajat. note i. 302, and J. A. S. R., 1895, pp. .379 sq, 

y Compare Note P (iii. 227) ; J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 381 sq ; also below, § 43. 

* See note iv. 506 sqq., and below, § 122. 

6 See Note 7ir(vi. 137). 

S See note i. 156; below, § 119. 

7 See note i. 202 ; below, § 108. 

S See note iii. 350 ; below, § 96, 
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tion of m to the preceding sibilant. With reference to a phonetic rule, 
prevalent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, which favours the change 
of medial Skr. m into we are led to assume an intermediate Prakrit 
form In support of this we may point to tlie striking 
analogy of the Ka4mlr local name Sangas which, as shown in my note on 
Rajat. i. 100, goes back through an older recorded form Svangas to 
* SmMgasa^ the S'amahgasa of the Chronicle. It has already been 
shown above that we have to recognize in this ^Kasvira the original 
Prakrit form which Ptolemy’s Kao-Trctpa, KacrTrctpta (pronounced Kaspira, 
Kaspiria) arc intended to transcribe.* 

Linguistic science can furnish no duo to the origin of the name 
Kasmiray nor even analyze its formation.^ 

Etymo^gies of This fact, however, has not saved the name 

IlailllO* 

from being subjected to various etymological 
guesses which for curiosity’s sake may receive here a passing notice. 
It must be held to the credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors that their 
extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than the Emperor Babar opens the list. 
His suggestion was that tho name may be derived from the hill-tribe 
‘ JlTas ’ living in the neighbourhood of Kasmir.^ Wo easily recognize 
here the reference to the Khakis of tho lower hills. Their name, 
however, in its true form has, of course, no connection with Kasmir. 
Another etymology, first traceable in the Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,^ derives the first part 
of the name from ‘ i.e., Ka^yapa, and the second either from 

I Compare Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z. D, jJI. G., 1. p. 16. 

8 See above, } 5. 

8 If the Unadisutra, 472, Kaiet mut ca is to bo applied to the word Kaknlra, the 
latter would have to bo dissolved into kakm-lra according to tiie traditional gram- 
matical system. 

4 See Memoirs of BaheVy transL hy Leyden and JErskuie, p. 313. A Por.sian MS. : 
of the text adds that nur signifies monntain, Erskine, Introduction, p. xxvii., im- 
proves upon this etymology by extending it to Kashgar, tho Casia regio and 
Casii Montes of Ptolemy. Ritter, Erdkunde, ii. p. 1127, from whom I take this 
reference, not unjustly queries why the learned editor should have stopped short of 
the Caspium mare and other equally manifest affinities. 

Babar’s conjecture figures still seriously in a nolo of the latest translation of 
the Ain-i Akbari, ii. p. 381. 

Regarding tho name and habitation of the Kliaias, compare Rdjat. i. 317 note. 

8 It was first introduced to the European reader by Tieffenthaler’s extract 
from Haidar Malik’s Chronicle compare Description historique et g^ographique de 
V Inde, ed. Bernouilli (1786), i. p 79 (also p. 89 as to source). Compare also Wilson, 
Essay, p. 94, for a similar note from the Wdqi'dt-i Kashgiiiv of Muhammad ‘Azim j hero 
eASfcJ' ig a clerical error for . 
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mar, Skr, mafha ‘ liabitation/ or a word mir, supposed to mean 
^untain.’ i 

ult was, perhaps, a belief that this whimsical etymology represented 
some local tradition, which induced even so great a scliolar as Burnouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Ka4mlra as ^ Kasyapamira, i.e., 

* the sea of Kasyapa.’ * There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the authority of a great name 
found its way also into numerous works of a more general character.^ 

37. Just as the name Kasmir has practically remained unchanged 
through the course of so many centuries, so 
Ext^t^n^^oaition territorial extent of the country 

which it designated. This has always been 
confined to the gi’cat valley drained by the headwaters of the Yitasta 
and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it. 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuon Tsiang, 
Ou-k'oug and Alborunl’s accounts, as we have seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kasmir of Kasmirian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmir does 
not come within the scope of this paper. Nor is it needed since there is 
an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of the 
geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account 
I may refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew’s work and to the 
graphic chapter which Mr. Lawrence devotes to the description of the 
Valley.'^ It will, however, be useful to allude here briefly to some of 
the characteristic features in the configuration of the country which 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography. 

Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its geographical position a distinct and in some respects 

1 The Ks. word mar < Skr. matha, is in common use in the country as the 
designation of Sarais, shelter-huts on passes, etc. Mir might have been connected by 
Haidar Malik’s Pandit informants with the name of Mount Mem or with mira, 
meaning according to a Kosa parvataikadesa, see B. R., a. v. 

8 Compare his note in Humboldt, L'Asie centrale, i. p. 92. 

S See, e.g., Lassen, Ind. Alt., i. p. 64 note ; McCrindle, Ancient India as des- 
cribed by Ptolemy, p. 108 ; V. DE St. Martin, Mem. de V Acad, des Inscript., Sav, 
E'trang., V., ii. p. 83; Kiepekt, AUe Qeographie, 1878, p. 36. 

4i See F. Drew, The .Tummoo and Knshmir Territories, 1875, Chapters viii.-x.; 
W. Lawrence, The Valley of Kasmir, 1895, pp, 12-39, 
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almost unique character. We have here a fertile plain embedded am 
high mountain ranges, a single valley large enough to form a king{ j. 
for itself and capable of supporting a highly developed civilizal n. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 6000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north 
and east.i^ 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular 
oval, cohsisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and 
a ring of mountains around it. The low and more or less flat part 
of the country measures about 84 miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. The area com- 
prised in this part has been estimated at 1800 or 1900 square miles. ^ 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges which enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but for a 
short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise above 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Reckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, the length of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying 
width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within these mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivers and streams all of which join the 
Vitasta within the Ka^rair plain. The side-valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastures, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is 
but one narrow gap left, near to the north-west end of the Valley. 
There the Vitasta after uniting the whole drainage of Ka4mir flows 
out by the gorge of Baramula (Varahamula) on its course towards the 
sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further this course lies through 
a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate to Ka4mir, 
It is here that we find the old political frontier of Ka^mir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about 50 miles 
below the Varahamula gorge the narrow valley of the Vit^ta was held 
in Hindu times as an outlying frontier tract of Ka4mir.*\/ 

I Oomimre Drbw, Jummoo, p. 162, for this aud subseqaent statements. 

^ See below § 53. 
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Legend of Satisaras. 


38 . The general configuration of the country here indicated in 
its broadest outlines may be held to account 
for the ancient legend which represents 
Ka^mir to have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by 
Kalhana in the Introduction of his Chronicle and is related at great 
length ill the Nilamata.^ 

According to this earliest traditional account the lake called 
Satisarasy ‘the lake of Sati (Durga),’ occupied the place of Kasmir 
from the beginning of the Kalpa. , In the period of the seventh Manu 
the demon Jalodbhava (‘ water-born ’) who resided in this lake, ^caused 
great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. The 
Muni Kasyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage 
to the Tirthas in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress 
from his soiul^ila, the king of the Kasmir Nagas. The sage thereupon 
promised to punish the evil-doer and proceeded to the seat of Brahman 
to implore his and the other gods’ help for the purpose. His prayer 
was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahman’s command started 
for Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of the 
Natibandhana Tlrtha above the lake Kramasaras (Kons^r Nag). The 
demon who was invincible in his own ciement, refused to come forth 
from the lake. Visnu thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra 
to drain the lake. This he effected by piercing the mountains with his 
weapon, the ploughshare. When the lake had become dry, Jalodbhava 
was attacked by Visnu and after a fierce combat slain witli the god’s 
wax’-disc. 

Kasyapa then settled the land of Kasmir which had thus boon pro- 
duced. The gods took up their abodes in it as well as the Nagas, while 
the various goddesses adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first 
men dwelt in it for six months only in the ycai*. This was owing to a 
curse of Kasyapa, who angei^ed by the Nagas had condemned them to 
dwell for the other six months together with the Pisacas. Accordingly 
men left Kasmir for the six months of winter and returned annually in 
Oaitra when the Pisacas withdrew. Ultimately after four Vngas liad 
passed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilanaga’s favour acquired 
a number of rites which fi^eed the countiy from the Pisacas and exces- 
siv^c cold. Henceforth Kasmir became inhabitable thi’onghout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by 
Hiuen Tsiaiig, though in another, Buddhistic foi'm.* Its main features 
as related in the Nilamata, live to this day in popular tradition. They 


1 See Rajat. i. 25-27 ; Nilamata^ vv. 26-237. A detailed extract of the Nila- 
mata’s story haa beou given by Prof. BtiiiiiER, Beporty p. 39, 

2 Sco Si’iju-ki, transl. Boal, i, p. 149. 

J. 1. 9 
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are also reproduced in all Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicle.^ 
From Haidar Malik’s Tarikh the legend became known to Dr. Bernier 
who prefaces with it his description of the * Paradis terrestre des Indes.’* 
It has since found its way into almost every European account of 
Ka^mlr. 

It is probable that this legend had much to do with drawing from 
the first the attention of European travellers 
Lacustr^e^features certain physical facts apparently supporting 
the belief that Ka^mir was in comparatively 
late geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake. 
But few seem to have recognized so clearly as the late Mr. Drew, the true 
relation between tlie legend and the above facts. I cannot put his view 
which from a critical point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting his words: “The traditions of the natives — 
traditions that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
in the same direction, [yiz.^ of the Vale having been occupied by a lake,] 
and these have usually been considered to corroborate tho conclusions 
drawn from the observed phenomena. Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clusion, I cannot count the traditions as perceptibly strengthening it ; 
I have little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined. 

Tho geological observations upon which modern scientific enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin, have based their belief as 
to tho former existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with tho 
undoubted ‘ lacustrine deposits ’ found in tho so-called Udars or Karewa 
plateaus to be noticed below. But it seems to me very doubtful whether 
we can reasonably credit tho early Kasmirians with a correct scientific 
interpretation of such geological records. It appears far more probable 
that tho legend was suggested by an observation of tho general form of 
tho valley and by a kind of natural inferenco from the historical changes 
in the country’s hydrography. 

Wo shall see below that groat drainage operations took place at 
various periods of tho country’s history which extended tho cultivated 
ground and reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, 
however ignorant of geology, but acquainted with the latter fact, tho 
picture of a vast lake originally covering the whole Valley might natur- 
ally suggest itself. It would bo enough for him to stand on a hill-side 
somewhere near tho Volur, to look down on tho great lake and tho 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge 

1 Compare, e.g,^ Aln-i Alih.i ii. p. 380 ; Wilson, Essay, p. 93. 

2 Sco Bernieu, Travels in the Mogul Empire, cd. Constable, p. 393, 

^ See Jiimmoo, p. 207. 
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of Baramula where the mountains scarcely seem to leave an opening. 
It is necessary to bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagin- 
ation as displayed in the Puranas, Mahatmyas and similar texts. Those 
acquainted with them, will, I think, bo ready to allow that the fact of 
that remarkable gorge being the single exit for the drainage of the 
country, might alono have sufficed as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to it may yet 
be mentioned that in the opinion of a recent authoidty “ even the pre- 
sence of true lacustrine deposits does not prove that the whole of tho 
Ka^mir lake basin was ever occupied by a lake.” ^ At the present day 
true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the hollows of tho rock 
basin represented by tho lakes of the north-west portion of tho Valley. 
It is held probable “ that the conditions have been much the same as at 
present, throughout the geological history of the Ka^mlr Valley,” only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is 
certain that the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, 
speaking by a geological standard, are far older than any monuments 
of man tluit have yet been discovered.* Mr, Drew was undoubtedly 
right in denying the existence of lacustrine deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or other works of man in the Valley. 

39 . None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had 
a more direct bearing on the history of the 
country than the great mountain- barriers 
that surround it. They may hence rightly 
claim our first consideration. 

Tho importance of tho mountains as tho country’s great protecting 
wall has at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kasmlrians have been wont to 
pride themselves on their country’s immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. Wo 
find it alluded to by Kalhana who speaks of Kasmir as unconquerable 
by the force of soldiers and of the protection afforded by its mountain 
walls. ^ The feeling is very elearly reflected in all foreign records. Wo 
have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing tho kingdom and of the difficulty 
of the passes leading through them.* The statements of tho early Arab 

1 See Oldham’s Manual of Indian Geolo<jy (1803), quoted by Mr. Lawrencb, 
Valley t p. 60. 

2 See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 207 sq, 

S See Rdjat. i, 31, 39. 

* Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
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geographers brief as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible cha- 
racter of the mountains. Alberuni does the same and shows us besides 
the anxious carp taken in old days to maintain this natural strength of 
tlie country by keeping strict watch over the passes. 

Even when Kasmir had suffered a partial conquest from the north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong as before. Thus Sharifu-d-dln, the 
historian of" Timur, writing apparently from materials collected during 
the great conqueror’s passage through the Panjab Kohistan (circ. A.n. 
1397), says of Kasmir: “This country is protected naturally by its 
mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” The 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details 
suggest that the author of the Zafarndma had access to geimino 
K asmi r i an i ii for mat i on 

40 . It is this defensive character of the mountain ranges to which 
we owe most of our detailed information 
m?iSt^n rXtes.*^ regarding fchoir ancient topograpliy. We have 
already in connection with the accounts of 
Albtu’unl and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note the system of 
frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 
leading through the mountains. These fortified posts and the passes they 
guarded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and his 
successors. As most of the Chronicle’s references to Kasmir orography are 
directly connected with those watch-stations it will bo useful to premise 
here a few general remarks regarding their character and purpose.^ 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
passes leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the 
word dvara ‘ gate ’ or by the more specific terms dranga or dhaklca. 
Numerous passages show that they served at the same time the 
purposes of defence, customs and police administration. They were 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangesa 
or drangadhipa. The control over all these frontier stations* and the 
command of the ‘ Marches ’ generally was vested in Hindu times in ono 
high state officer, known by the title of dvarapati^ ‘ lord of the Gate,’ 
or equivalent terms.*^ 


I See above, § § 12, 14. 

^ See the extract from Sliarifa-d-clm*H {Jafarnama in TnrJkh-i-RashJdl, transl. 
by N. Elias and E. D. Ross, p. 432; compare also Ritter, Asicn, ii, pp. 1122, sq. 

^ For detailed references regarding these stations see my notes, J, A, S* R., 
1895, pp. 382 sqq . ; JRdjat. i. 122 ; iii. 227 {R). 

♦ Compare Rrijat. note v. 214. 
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The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muham- 
madan times when the guarding of the several routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. margeSa)^ 
These held hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for this duty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important routes almost to our own days being known as 
rahddri in the official Persian.^ 

It may bo noted that apart from their character as military 
defences against foreign inroads the Drahgas were also in another 
respect true ‘ gates ’ to the country. Nobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthorized emi- 
gration which was withdrawn only after the last Kasinir famine 
(1878).8 

In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch- 
stations it should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately 
outside Kasinir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hill- 
tribes. • To the hardy Dards {Barod) in the north and the restless 
Khakhas (Khasa) in the south and west the rich Kasmir with its weak 
population has always appeared as a tempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.^ At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. 
Without this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely havo 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 

A A detailed and interesting account of the Maliks and the routes hold by 
them is given by Baron ItuGEL, KaschmiVy ii., pp. 167 sqq , ; i., p. 347. 

2 See J. A. 8. B., 1895, p. 385; also below, § 49, 52. 

8 For an early reference to this system of passports at the Dvuras, see Jonar, 
654. For a description of the cruel exactions often connected with ‘ Raliduri,* 
compare Lawrence, Valley, p. 215. I havo never been able to visit the sites of the 
old watch -stations at the several passes without thinking of the scenes of human 
suHering they must have witnessed for couturios. 

4 Compare Rdjat. i. 317 note. 
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Section II. — The PIr Panjsal Range. 

41. In order to understand correctly tlio data relating to the an- 

KaSmIr orography. topography of the mountains around 

Ka4mir, it is necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 
it will be possible only to indicate the most prominent features of this 
mountain system, and those directly connected with the liistorical 
data under discussion. For detailed information on Ka^mlr orography 
a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr. Drew’s work 
may be specially recommended. ^ 

The mountain ring enclosing Ka^mir is divided into three main 
ranges. One of these, usually designated as the Pir Pan^sal Range, 
forms the boundary of the Kasmir Valley to the south and southwest. 
It may be considered to begin from the southernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban^-hal Pass, 9200 feet above the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turns to the north -north west. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakuti Peak (15,524 feet above the 
sea), gradually descends towards the Valley of the Vitasta. All im- 
portant old routes towards the Pan jab cross this great mountain barrier, 
and this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 
regarding its ancient topography. 

The Ban^hal Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 
to its small elevation have always been a con- 
P^^^antaflRange. route of communication towards tho 

"" Upper Cinab Valley and tho eastern of the 

Panjab hill-states. It takes its modern name from a village at the south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chroniole by the 
name of Bana^ala.* The castle of Bana^ala was in Kalhana’s own time 
the scene of a memorable siege (a.d. 1130) in which tho pretender 
Bhik^acara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley 
he had entered Visalata,^ the hill district immediately south of the 
Bau^^hal Pass with the view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his move- 

1 See Jummoo, pp. 192-206. 

8 See Rdjat. viii. 1665 sqq. and note. Baufthal is the direct phonetic derivative 
of Skr. Buna^uld, medial Skr. £ being regularly changed into h in KasmlrT. ) 

8 See Rdjat. viii. 177. The name of Vi?alata is probably preserved in that of 
tho river Bichldrh Vi?alnta more than once served as a safe retreat for Kasmirian 
refugooB ; comp, Rdjat. viii. 177, 697, 1074. 
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ment fell in the commencement of the winter, he could not have selected 
a more convenient route. The Ban^-hal Pass is the only one across 
the Pir PantsM Range on which communication is never entirely 
stopped by snowfall. Kalhana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier of Kasmir ran here as elsewhere on the water- 
shed of the range. For the castle of Bana^ala, though so near as to be 
visible already from the top of the pass (samkata)^ was already held by 
a Kha^a chief. ^ 

Proceeding westwards from Ban^-hal we come to a group of three 
snowy peaks reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
summits they form conspicuous objects in the panorama of the range 
as seen from the Valley.* Kastnlr tradition locates on them the seats 
from which Visuu, S'iva and Brahman, according to the legend already 
related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satlsaras. The western- 
most and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
Naubandhana Tirtha. According to the legend related in the ISTilamata 
and other texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Yisnu in 
his fish Avatara had bound to this peak the ship (7iaii) into which 
Durga had converted herself to save tho seeds of the beings from des- 
truction. 3 At tlie foot of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
mountain lake over two miles long known now as Kons^r Nag^ tho 
Kramasaras or Kramasara of the Nilamata and Mahatmyas."^ It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (Jcraina) of Yisnu, and is the proper object 
of tho Naubandhana pilgrimage. 

About 8 miles straight to tho west of this lake, the range is crossed 
by a pass, over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or 
Biidil. It lies on a route which in an almost straight lino connects 
S'rinagar with Akhuur and Sialkdt in tho Pan jab plain. Running up 
and down liigli ridges it is adapted only for foot traffic, but owing to 
its shortness was formerly a favourite route with Kasmiris.^ Tho name 
Sidau is given to the pass from tlie first village reached by it on tho 

1 Rffjat. viii. 1074, 1GB3. Samkaia is the roj^nlar tortn for ‘ pass.’ 

2 Marked on maps as ‘ Brama Sakai,’ perhaps a corruption for BrahmaSikJiara 
* Brahman’s peak.’ 

5 Soo NUainata, 33 sqq. ; Haracar. iv. 27; S'rlv, i. 474 sqq. ; S'arvdvatura iii. 4, 12 ; 
v. 43, etc. 

See S'rJv. i. 482 sqq. whore a visit of Sultan Zainu-l-'abidTn to this lake is 
related at length ; Nilamata, 121, 1272 ; Nauhandhanmndhdtjnya, passim ; S'arvdvatdra 
iii. 10; V. 174, etc. 

6 According to Drew, Jummoo, p. 524, tho distance from Jammu to S'rinagar by 
tho Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles while viA tho Ban^-hal it is 177 miles. 

The name Budil is given to tho pass from the hill-district adjoining it on tho 
south ; compare my note Rdjut. vi. 318. 
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Kasmir side. It is by this name, in its original form Siddhapatha, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen 
for a pretender’s irruption in Sussala’s reign.^ 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks 
tlio point where the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest, From the same point there branches off in a westerly 
direction the lower Ratan Pir Range to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie the passes of Rupri and Darhal, both above 
13,000 feet in heiglit. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles. 
But as they give most direct access to Rajauri, the ancient RajapurJ, and 
are crossed without much trouble during the summer months they are 
likely to have been used from an early time. Near the Darhal Pass 
lies the Nandan Sar, one of the numerous tarns which along this portion 
of: the chain mark the rock-ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
the Nandana Naga of the Nllamata. 

42. About five miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the 
lowest di[) in the central part of the whole 
range. It is marked by the pass known as 
Fir PanfiSal, 11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it has from 
early days to the present time been the most frequented line of com- 
munication from Kasmir to the central part of the Panjab. The 
frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point wlicro it outers the mountains. 
This is in the valley of the Renibyar?' River (Bamanydfavi) ^ a little 
below the village of llur^ipOr, 

This place, the ancient S'liiAPCRA, is often referred to as the ontranco 
station for those reachijig Kasmir from Rajapuri and the neighbouring 
places, or vice versa as the point of departure for those travelling in tlie 
opposite direction.^ S'urapura was founded by S'ura, the minister of 
Avantivarinaii, in the iJtli ccjitury evidently with the intention of estab- 
lishing a convenient emporium on this important trade-route.^ Ho 
transferred to this locality the watch-station (dranga) of the pass. Its 
site, as I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Fir 
Pantsnl Eoutef^ can still be traced at the place known as Ildhi Darivdza 
(‘the gate of Cod’), a short distance above the village. We find the 


Pir Pantsal Route. 


1 See Rdjat. viii. 567. In the Chroiiiclc.s of S'rTvara and his successors the tract 
about Sidau is repeatedly roforrod to as Siddhudesa, au evident adaptation of the 
Ks, form of the name. 

3 See Rdjat. iii. 227, Note H, § 1. 

8 Compare Rdjat. v. 39 note. 

* See J. A. S. D., 1895, p. 385. Tliis paper ahould bo compared for all details 
regarding the other sites along this route. 
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commanders of this frontier-station more than once engaged in military 
operations against intending invaders from the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

Ascending the valley of the Rembyar?' or Ramanyatavi for about 
7 miles we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir 
Pantsal and Rupri Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
a steep rocky hillock which bears on its top a small ruined fort 
known as KamelankUth. These ruins probably go back only to the 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan/ the Af gh an Governor of Ka^mir, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pantsal Route against the Sikh 
invasion then threatening. But I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the original position of the ancient watch-station 
on this route before its transfer to S'lirapura.^ Kalhana, iii. 227, calls 
this site Kramavarta. This name is rendered by a glossator of the 17th 
century as Kamelanakotta and still survives in the present KHmelankdih 
Kramavart^nnm kotta). 

43. The old ‘ Imperial Road’ constructed in early Mughal times 
then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 
as iva ja. high above the Pir Pantsal stream. 

At a distance of about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the 
Mughal Sarai of * Allabad, a high mountain-ridge slopes down from 
the south and falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. 
The ridge is known as Hast'vavj. This name and the surviving local 
tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at which a 
curious legend told by Kalhana was localized from early times.* 

The Chronicle, i. 302 s<iq, relates of King Mihiraknla whose identity 
with the White Hun ruler of that name (circ. 515-550 A.D.) is not 
doubtful, that when on his return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kasmir,’ he heard the death-cry of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 
the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants rolled down at the 
same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that “ since 
that occurrence the route by which Mihirakula returned, is called 
JIastivanjay The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 
give Hastivanj as the name of the locality. 

The local tradition of the neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 
story of a king’s elephants having fallen down here into the gorge 
below. It also maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 
before the construction of the ‘ Imperial Road ’, crossed the Hg^t*vanj 
ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the Pir Panj^gal 


I J. A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 384 sq. 

* Compare J, A. S. B., 1895, pp. 378 aqq, 

J. I. 10 
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sti^eam. This is fully borne out by a statement of Abu-l-Fazl.^ De- 
scribing the several routes available on the march from Bhimbhar 
to Ka^mir, he clearly distinguishes “ the route of Hastivanj (MSS. 
Hastivatar) which was the former route for the march of troops,’^ from 
the ‘ Pir Pantgal route ’ which Akbar used on his visits to Ka^mir. 

The name Hastivanj contains in its first part undoubtedly the 
K^. derivative of Skr. hastin, ‘ elephant.’ The second part is connected 
by the Persian compilators with the root vaiij meaning ‘to go’ in Wes- 
tern Panjabi. The close connection between the name and the local 
legend already heard by Kalhana is evident enough. But whether the 
latter had any foundation in fact or merely arose from some ‘ popular 
etymology ’ of the name, cannot be decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient 
route from the Pir Pants al Pass kept to the right or southern side of 
the valley. My enquiries on the spot showed that this route though 
neglected for many centuries is passable for laden animals and not un- 
frcquently used by smugglers.* 

44. ‘Aliabad Sarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of 


PaAcaladharamatha. 


travellers about half a mile above Hastivanj. 
It is about the highest point on the ascent to 


the pass where fuel can conveniently be obtained. I think it hence 


probable that the Matlia or hospice which Ksemendra mentions on 
the Pir Pantgal Pass, must have been situated somewhere in this 


neighbourhood. 


1 See Ahi’i AJih., ii. pp. 347 sq. The form Hastivatar in the text is a clerical 
error for Hastivanj, easily explained in Persian characters. 

Dr. Bernieh who in the snmmor of 1665 accompanied Aurangzeb’s court to 
Ka^mir, has left us, in his Ninth Letter to M. de Merveilles, an accurate and graphic 
account of the Pir Pan^al Route. While ascending the Pass from the Panjab side 
he passed the spot where two days earlier an accident had happened curiously 
resembling Mihirakula’a story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying ladies of the 
Imperial seraglio, owing to some confusion in the line of march, fell over the 
precipice and were lost j sec Bei'nier's Travels, od. Constable, p. 407. The curious 
Map of Ka^mlr given in the Amsterdam edition of 1672 shows accordingly the 
* Pire Penjale * mountain with a troop of elephants rolling in picturesque confusion 
over its side. 

Former editions of Ince’s ‘ Hancl-hook * placed the scene of this accident at a 
spot called Lai Ghnlam just opposite Hastivanj on the * Imperial Road.’ It is evident 
that this wrong location was due to the original compiler having somehow confused 
Bernier’s account and the local tradition referring to Hastivanj. The edition of 
1888, p. 64, rectifies this mistake, but still indicates Lai Ghnlam as the site “of many 
a dreadful accident” before the causeway of the * Imperial Road’ was made. As a 
matter of fact, the left side of the valley was not used at all as a route before the 
oonstruction of the * Imperial Road ’ along its cliffs. 

Of the accident on Aurangzeb’s maroh no recollection survives* 
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Kfemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious portion 
of the Sainayamatfka already alluded to, which describes the wander- 
ings of the courtezan Kaiikali.*^ The heroine of his story after effect- 
ing some petty thefts in Ka^mir proceeds to Sura^tcra, There she 
passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier (bharika) engaged on the 
‘salt road.’* By this term the Pir Pantgal route is quite correctly 
designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of the Panjab salt-mines coining via Jehlam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kasmir.^ She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
to help her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning a load on her head and starting 
with it towards the pass (samkata). On the way she passes along high 
mountains by precipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall she reaches the Pancaladhauamatha after having in the meantime 
assumed the guise of a respectable housewife and apparently disposed 
of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night there 
shivering with cold. Thence she finds her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits her. 

45 . Ksemendra’s itinerary is of particular value because it sup- 
plies us with the only mention of the old 
The nam^ Paffci/la. name of the pass I can trace. It is certain 
that with him Pakoaladhara designates the highest portion of the route, 
i.e., the Pass of the Pir Pantsal. It is equally obvious that Fancala 
is the original of the modern Ks. PcuitsM which is in fact identical 
with the earlier form except for the regular change of fekr. c into Ks, 
iis. In the Pahari dialect of the population inhabiting the valleys to 
the south the name is still pronounced Fancala 


A See Samayanit ii. 90 sqq., and above, § 25. 

^ Professional load-carriers or Coolies are found to this day in numbers in 
Hiir^'por, Pu?iana and other places near the Pir Pau^S^l Pass. Of Zainu*l-‘abidin it 
is specially reported that he settled a colony of load-carriers from Abhisdra (t.e., the 
country about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of Siurapuraj see S'riv. i. 408. 
Coolies are the only means of transport on the Pir Pantsal and other passes when 
the snow lies to any depth. 

8 Salt is a considerable article of import into Kasmir where it is wholly wanting ; 
see Lawrence, Valley, p. 393. I remember vividly the long strings of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kasmir by the Pir Panjfial 
route. 

I am not certain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Pir Panjdl 
now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither on the Kasmir nor on 
the Panjab side of the range itself. It meets us first in Bernier’s * Pire Penjale.’ 
Tieffen thaler, however writes more correctly Pensal ; see Description de I Ind 178G, 
pp. 87 sq. 
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The term dharH which is added to Pancala, represents in all pro- 
bability the equivalent of our ‘ pass.’ Skr. dhdra means generally the 
sharp edge of some object. According to Wilson’s Dictionary, as quoted 
by Bothlingk-Roth, the word also carries the specific meaning of ‘ edge 
of a mountain.’ It is probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson’s 
Pa^tjits from some Kosa. In any case it agrees closely with the 
use of the word dhdr in the modern Pahari dialects south of Kasmir. 
There it is well-known as the designation of any high mountain ridge 
above the region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in Fancdla a distinct local name, either of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern 
derivative Pant^dl presents difficulties in the way of a certain conclu- 
sion. The word Pants al is applied in Kasmir chiefly to the great 
mountain chain which forms the boundary of the country to the south, 
i.e., the range to which conventional European usage gives the name of 
‘ Pir Pantsal.’ Yet the meaning now conveyed to a Kasmiri by the 
term Pantsal, is scarcely more than that of ‘ high mountain range.’ 

The word is used in combination with specific names for the desig- 
nation of subordinate branches of the great range towards the Pan jab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Pantsal Pass to Rajauri, 
is known as ‘ Batan Pantidl,' and the one crossed by the Haji Pir Pass 
between Uri and Prun^ (Punch) as ^ Ildjl Pan^dl.^ Sometimes, but 
not so generally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Panygal system. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Pancala > Pantsal bad 
originally the character of a specific local name. It may have been 
applied either to the whole of the great southern chain of mountains or 
its central portion about the Pir Pan^al Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then have extended the application of the term just as it has that of 
the name ‘ Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are not sufficient 
to enable us to trace the history of the word with certainty. ^ 

46 . In this connection it will bo useful briefly to notice also the 
word Pir which forms the first part of the 
Pir, a term for pass. modern designation of the Pass. This word 
is now used more or less frequently for ‘ Pass’ both in Kasmir and the 
hill-tracts south of it. Mr. Drew who seems to have given more 
attention to local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
in his explanation of the term starts from the well-known meaning 
of Pir in Persian, an ‘ old man ’ and thence a ‘ saint or Faqir.’ * 

I The main facts regarding the mudera use of the word PantAal have been quite 
correctly recognized already by Drew, Jummoo, p. 157. 

* See JummoOf p. 157 note. 
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He refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves 
on Passes for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. 
“ When any noted holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to 
his memory, and was often called after him, his title of Pir being prefix- 
ed ; at last it became so common for every important PaSs to have a 
name beginning with Pir that the word acquired the secondary meaning 
of Mountain Pass.’’ Mr. Drew refers to the fact that Dr. Bernier already 
found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. He was supposed “ to work miracles, cause 
strange thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow and rain.” From 
this ‘ Pir,’ Mr. Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its 
present name. 

I agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the 
Persian word Ptr is concerned. But I suspect that the custom of 
connecting mountain passes with holy personages rests on a far older 
foundation. Superstitious belief has at all times and in all mountainous 
regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with spirits and 
other supomatural beings. To this day Kasmirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatas and ‘ Bhutas’ of all sorts on high 
mountain passes. In those parts of the Himalaya where Hinduism has 
survived among all classes, this superstition can, no doubt, be found 
still more fully developed. 

On all Kasmir Passes, however rarely visited, stone-heaps are found 
marking the supposed graves of imaginary ‘ Firs.’ Every pious Muham- 
madan on passing adds his stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed 
there in all probability long before Islam reached the country. Exactly 
the same custom is observed, e,g., by the Hindu Pilgrims to Amaranatha 
on crossing the V3v®'jan Pass above the lake of Susravonaga, ‘to 
please the Devas ’ as the Mahatmya says.^ 

We can show that almost all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, whether of 
real or imaginary Muhammadan saints, occupy sites which were sacred 
in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. We can scarcely 
go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ‘ Pirs ’ of the 
Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the place of the older Hindu 
‘ Devas.’ 

This surmise is strikingly corroborated by the only passage of the 

I See Amarandthamahdtmya, vii. 1 sqq. The stones placed are supposed to 
represent mathikdSy ‘ shelter-huts \ in which the gods can find refuge from the evil 
wind blowing on the pass (hence its alleged Sanskrit name Vdyx^varjana). The duty 
of making these Mathikas is enjoined in vii. 19. Mathikdm ye na kurvanti tatraiva 
Vayuvarjanc I ddrunaih narukam ydnti satakalpam na sammyah II kftvd tu mathikdfh 
devi pujayed vidhipurvakam 1 arpayed devapt'Uyartham daktindbhih samanvitam II* 
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Pass of Pir Pantsal. 


Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantfial Pass by its proper 
name. S'rivara iii. 433, when relating the return of a Kasmir refugee ‘by 
the route of Surapura ^ in the time of Hasan Shah (circ. a.d. 1472-84), 
tolls us of a fatal chill he caught “ on the top of the Pancaladeva,'' 
It is clear that the name here used corresponds exactly to the modern 
Pir Pantsal, ‘ Pir* being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent for ‘Deva.^ 
Dr, Bernier’s account has already shown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva’ to the 
Pir who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47. We may now return to the description of the old route where 
we left it at ‘Allabad Sarai and resume our 
journey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards 
until at at a distance of about 4^ miles the height of the Pass is 
reached. Close to the point where the descent towards the Panjab 
begins, stands the hut of a Faqlr. He has inherited the post of 
Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the 
Panjab side than towards Kasmir. Pusidna^ the next stage, which is 
reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies 
already more^than 3000 feet below the Pass. The little village is an 
ancient place. It is undoubtedly the Pusyananada of Kalhana who 
mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time.^ Pusyananada served often as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kasmir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier ran 
on the watershed of the range ; for of Pusyananada it is distinctly said 
that it belonged already to the territory of Rajapuri. 

From Pu§iaua the road descends in a westerly direction along the 
bed of a stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) 
of Prunt^. The next stage is the hill- village of Baliramgala, a consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already by S'rivara under the name 
of Bhairavagala.* From Bahramgala the route turns to the south and 
crosses, by the Pass known as Ratan Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
has already been mentioned as a branch from the Pir Pantgal chain. 
There the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Rajauii, the ancient Rajapuri^ where we may leave it. 

I Compared Rdjat, viii. 959 note. The ending ndda is identical with ndla, 
Anglo-lndic^ ‘Nullah,’ i.e., ‘valley, ravine.* 

» See SVir. iv. 529, 589. 
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48 . Beyond the Fir Panteal Pass the summit-line of the main 

cntfl part of PIr ™, T“ 

Pantsal. which is about five miles due north 

of the Pir Panteal Pass and is mentioned by 
Abii-1-Fazl, i is already far higher. The track crossing it is scarcely 
practicable for animals. 

The same is the case, as personal experience showed me, with 
the next two Passes, known by the Pahari names of Oittapanl and 
Coti Oali ; they are both over 14,000 feet high. The first one was 
probably used on occasion of the inroad related by S'rivara, iv. 589 
sqq. We are told there of a rebel force which coming from Rajauri 
evaded the troops of Sultan Muhammad Shah posted at Surapura, by 
crossing the mountains in the direction of Kacagala. This place, as 
.shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the alpine plateau or 
‘ Marg’ of Kac^gul on the northern slope of the Pir Pantsal range. 

A short distance to the northwest of the Coti Gali Pass the range 

culminates in its greatest snowy peak. Mount which rises to a 

height of 15,524 feet. Owing to its bold shape and central position 
this peak is the most conspicuous object in the panorama of the whole 
range, whether seen from the Kasmir Valley or from the Panjab 
plains. To the north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable rocks. 
On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on the occasion of an 
ascent made late in the season I found still of consideiablo extent. 
We have already seen that it is this peak which Alberuni describes 
under the name of Kularjah.^ For an observer from the Panjab 
plain about Gujrat the appearance of the peak, with its glitteriug dome 
of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance (about 
87 miles as the crow flies), I have sighted it on very clear days even 
from Lahore Minars. 

From Tatakuti the chain continues at a groat elevation for a con- 
siderable distance, the summit ridge keeping an average height between 
14,000 and 15,000 feet. We find it crossed first by the Passes of Sangsa- 
fedy Nurpur and Cdrgalt, all difficult routes leadiog down into the valley 
of Loh^-rin, the ancient Lohara. It is only at the Tos^maidan Pass 
that we meet again with an important and ancient line of communica- 
tion. 


49 . This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kasmir 


Tosa maidan Route. 


capital and Lohara, was of special importance 
during the reigns of the later Ka^mirian 


kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohara. We 


i See Ain-i Akb,y ii. p, 348. 
* Compare above, § 14. 
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fiad accordingly ihe route leading ov’er the To^^maidan Pass often 
referred to in the last two Books of Kalhana^s Chronicle. 

But apart from this historical connection the T5§^maidan route must 
have always been prominent among the old lines of communication from 
KaiSmir owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest route into 
the Valley of Punch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of the western 
Pan jab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. It was besides 
under the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction.^ 

This old route started from the present village of Brang^ situated at 
the foot of the mountains in the Biru Pargana, circ. 33° 67' lat. 74° 36' 
long. The name of the village is, of course, nothing but the old term 
of drahga^ ‘ watch-station.’ In old times the place was distinguished 
as Karkotadranga.* It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, Kdrkota, from the mountain- ridge now known as KahMgr^ 
which is passed higher up on the route. K4. Kakodar could well be 
derived form an earlier Skr. form like * Kdrhotadhara. The Tirtha- 
samgraha also mentions a Karko^andga somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang where a customs-station exists to this day, the road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the Tos^imaiddn, 
This is, as the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. 
At the point where the road strikes the northern edge of tlie plateau, 
there are several ruined towers. They seem to have been last repaired 
on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814 to be referred to below, but are 
probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barhal which 
in K^. means ‘the place of tlie Gate’ (Ks. lar < Skr. dvdra). In view 
of this designation and the commanding position of the place wo can 
safely locate here the proper Dvara or ‘ Gate ’ of this route. ^ 

The route after crossing the Tos^-maidan plateau ascends over 
gently sloping grassy ridges to the Kakodar spur and passing along the 
south foot of the latter reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gradual and 
easy that though the elevation of the latter is over 13,000 feet, the con- 
struction of a cart-road would so far meet with little difficulty. The 
Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the 

A The historical references to this route will be found collected in Note E 
{Rdjat. iv. 177) on Lohara, §§ 6~14. 

S Compare Rdjat. vii. 140 j viii. 1596 notes. 

* The term dvdra is actually used by Kalhaua, vii. 140, 1301, for a fortified 
post on this route. The village Drang is a suitable enough position for a customs 
and police station j the point for military defence, however, is higher up at * Barbal.* 
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G-agri Valley past the village of Ghdmhar mentioned in the RSjataraiigi^i 
by the name of S'arambara.^ The other leads over a cross-spiir in a 
south-westerly direction straight down into the valley now known as 
LoliWri. The position of the ancient castle of Lohara which I was 
able to trace in the centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully 
discussed by me in a separate note.* About 8 miles further down the 
valley and at the point where its waters meet the stream coming from 
Gagri, lies the large village of Mandi. It marks the site of the old 
‘ market of AttalikX,’ repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana.^ From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Tansi) of 
Pruntg which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 

The historical importance of the Tos^-maidan route is best illustra- 
ted by the fact that it was chosen on two occasions for expeditions 
aiming at the invasion of Kasmir. We have already referred to Mah- 
mud of Ghazna’s expedition, probably of a.d. 1021, which Alberuni 
accompanied, and to which we owe the valuable information recorded 
by him.^ This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was frustrated by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted 
to invade Kasmir by this route. ^ The portion of the Sikh army led by 
him in person, safely reached the Tos^maidiin plateau where the Afghan 
defenders were posted near the towers above mentioned. Difficulties of 
supplies, however, and the news of a reverse sustained by the column 
marching by the Pir Paiitsal route forced on a retreat. This ended in 
a complete rout in the mountain defiles about Loh^'rin. 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tos^-maidan was 
already in all probability followed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to 
Parnotsa or Pruntg.® It remained a favourite trade route until the recent 
Jehlam Valley cart-road was constructed. Owing to the elevation of 
the Pass, however, this route is always closed by snow longer than, e.^., 
that of the Pir Pantsal. During the winter, therefore, the road from 
Lohara to Kasmir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into the 
Vitasta Valley below Baramiila.'^ 

I See Rdjat. viii. 1875-77 note. 

5 See Note E, iv. 177 ; also Ind. Ant, 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 

8 See Mdjat. viii. 581 note. 

A See above, § 14. 

6 For a more detailed account of this expedition, see Note E, iv. 177, § 14. 

6 Compare above, § 9, 

1 See Note E {Rdjat, iv. 177), §§ 7, 8, for Kalhana’s references to the ocoasious 
when this more circuitous route was used. 

J. I. 11 
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Not far to the north of the Tos^maidan Pass the range still attains 
a height of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snowy peaks. Its 
summit ridge then gradually descends and is crossed by some lower 
passes from the neighbourhood of the well-known alpine plateau of 
Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg (marked ‘ Sallar ’ on the 
map) several spurs radiate. They form the northern end of the range, 
and descend very steeply and with faces of rugged cliffs into the narrow 
valley of the Vitasta. 


Section III. — The Yitasta Valley. 


50. We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single 
outlet for the waters of Kasmir and as the 
Valley ol Vitasta. g^-eat gate of the country. We may now cast 

a glance at the old route leading through it and at the defences by 
which nature has fortified it. 

The Vitasta Valley below Bartoiila is confined between two ranges 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantsal 
Range separating from the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. The 
range to the north belongs to a mountain-system which culminates in 
the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet) and is usually designated by the name 
of the latter. These two ranges accompany the course of the river for 
some eighty miles westwards down to the point near Muzalfarabad 
where the Vitasta makes its sudden bend to the south. 


Along the whole length of the Valley, cross-ridges, more or less 
steep and rugged, run from both sides down to the river-bed. This 
consists from below Baramida of an almost unbroken succession of 
rapids, the fall in level being nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. 
The Valley is throughout narrow^ and wanting in level ground. But 
for about 50 miles, down to the old Kasmir frontier line, it may more 
fitly be described as a narrow ravine. Only occasional alluvial terraces 
high above the river afford room here for settlement and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley, communica- 
tion on the route leading along it must have always been troublesome 
and risky in old times. The natural difficulties of this long defile were 
no doubt considerably increased by the restless disposition of the Kha^a 
tribe which has held it since ancient times. The Sikhs who were the 
last to fight their way through these passes, suffered more than one 
disaster at the hand of the hill-men. The line of forts erected by 
them along the valley attests to this day the trouble they experienced 
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in holding the passage. ^ The military difficulties of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in 
old times which knew no fire-arms. The protection of the route against 
an active enemy who could easily seize and hold all commanding posi- 
tions, was then, no doubt, a still more difficult task, 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances hero briefly 

TT 11 -n i. indicated that we hear in the Chronicles com- 
Vitasta Valley Route. uttle of the route following the 

Vitasta. Being the shortest line of communication to the present 
Hazara District and the Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 
We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k'ong coming from the 
ancient Gandhara and Urasa followed it on their way to Ka^mlr, and 
that it was well-known to Alberuni. 


But it seems probable that its importance, military and commerciab 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantsal and TSstaaidan 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. This originated in the time of the Af gh an rule over 
Kasmir when the route along the Vitasta to MuzaflarabM and hence 
though Hazara afforded the shortest and least exposed line of com- 
munication between Kasmir and Peshawar.* Subsequently after the 
annexation of the Pan jab, the establishment of the hill-station of 
Mnrree naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Road from Murree to Baramfila in our own time finally assured 
to this route its present supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the Valley leading down 
to Muzaffarabad. But only the route along the right bank of the river 
can claim any antiquity. The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general use only within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already noticed 
that the Vitasta Valley route was of importance chiefly as leading to 
Hazara (Urasa) and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at the map 
will show that the open central portion of Hazara is most easily gained by 
crossing the Ki^angahga just above Muzafiariibad and then passing the 
comparatively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar 
stream. The route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 


i Moorcroft’s acconnt of hia attempt to use the Muzaffarabad route in 1823 
gives a graphic picture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hill-tribes j see 
TraveUy ii. pp. 281 sqq. Compare also Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 200, 

8 Baron Hugel quite correctly notes a Kasmir tradition that the Biiimula 
route was properly opened up only about 80 years before his own visit (1835) on 
the arrival of the ratbansj see Kaschmir^ ii. p. 174. 
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Kalmir on the right bank of the Vitasta, the crossing of the latter being 
wholly avoided. It has already been shown above that this route, now 
marked by the stages of Abbottabad, Garhi Habibullah, Muzaffarabad 
and Baramula, is directly indicated in Alberuni’s itinerary.* 

62. We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding 

O-ate of Varahamula. Ka^mir from the twin 

towns of Varahainfila- Tliiskapnra Tv^liicli occu- 
pied the sites of the present Bartoula and Uskilr, respectively. Huska- 
pura on the left river bank, though the more important of the two 
places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. Varaha- 
mula-Baramula, howevei% on the opposite bank is still a flourishing 
place and an emporium of trade. It occupie.s a narrow strip of open 
ground between the river and the foot of a steep moantain side. 

Close to the western end of the town a rocky ridge with a precipi- 
tous slope runs down into the river-bed. Only a few yards’ space is 
left open for the road. At this point there stood till last year (1897) an 
old mined gateway known to the people as the Drang or ‘ watch-station,’ 
It had been occupied as a military police post ; until the ‘Rahdari ’ 
system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who entered or 
left the Yalley. I had examined the gateway in 1802. When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. The 
decayed walls had meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materials 
carried away by a contractor. 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the 
ancient Gate of Yarahamula. This i.s clearly indicated by the situa- 
tion of the spot which is by far the most convenient in the neighbourhood 
foi the puiposc of a watch-station. JMoorcroft does not mention the 
name Drang, but describes the gateway itself accurately enough. Here 
then, we may assume, stood in ancient times “ the stone gate, the western 
entrance of the kingdom ’, through which Hiucii Tsiang had passed before 
he reached Huskapui’a (Hu-se-Jcia-Io), his first night’s quarter in the 
Valley. Ou-k oiig too and Alberiiin, as we have seen, knew well this 
watch-station which is also mentioned by Kalhana under the general 
designation of Dvara.^ 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid 
fall through the rock-hound gorge. About two and a half miles below 
‘ Drang’ the hill sides recede slightly, leaving room for a small village 

I See above, § 14. [Tlie construction of a Tonga road between Abbottabad and 

Muzaffarabad, recently sanctioned (1899), is sure to make the old route through 

Hazara again popular.] 

* See Rajat. viii. 413 note. 
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Old frontier in 
Vitasta Valley. 


called Ndrm Thai, Near it stands a little temple, with a spring close by 
which is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical with the Ndrayana- 
sthd7ia of the Nilamata.^ 

About a mile below this point and close to the village of Khad^- 
niyar,* the river turns sharply round a steep and narrow spur project- 
ing into the valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks continues 
the spur below the river-bed and forms the first serious rapid of the 
Vitasta below which boats cannot pass (sec map). The road crosses the 
spur by a narrow and deep cut, known as Dydr^giil. Kalhana’s Chronicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yalesadara, ‘ the 
demon’s cleft.’ According to the tradition there recorded the operations 
by which Suyya, Avautivarman’s engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river bed.^ 

53 . Two miles below Dyar^'gul we pass near the village of Zehenpor 
some ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne 
and Htigel. Still further down near the 
village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a 
temple which I have not been able to visit. But no localities on this 
route are known to us from our old sources until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as ‘ Peliasa.’ 
This valley and the large village at its entrance are known indeed to 
the Pahari population by the name of Felidsa, But the Kasmiris 
settled at several places along the Vitasta Valley call them Bulidsa, 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local enquiries, enables 
us to identify this locality with the Bolyasaica of the Uajataraiigini. 

Kalhana in his account of S'ariikaravar man’s ill-fated expedition 
towards the Indus (a.d. 902) mentions Boli/dsah'a as the place where the 
Kasmir army retreating from Ura.sa reached the border of their own 
territory.*^ This reference is of special interest as it shows that Kasmir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of the Valley. 
We can easily reconcile this fact witJi the existence of the ‘ Dvara ’ at 
Varahamula. 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic 
and the collection of customs. But in regard to military defence 
a frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Ka-smir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitasta Valley 


1 See Nllajnatn, 1179, 1315, 1349. The name occurs also repeatedly in the several 
Varaliak^otraniahatmyas. 

2 Perhaps the Khadandvihura of Rdjat. iii. 14. 

S Compare Rdjat. v. 87 note. 

♦ See Rdjat, v. 225 note. 
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below Varahamula was held as an outlying frontier- tract as far as the 
present Buliasa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascend- 
ing the Valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the road. 
An advanced frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically 
more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana’s 
narrative tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliasa. 
Kalhana mentions in two places a place called VIhanaka in connection 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitasta Valley and 
just on the border of Kasmir territory. ^ I have been able to trace the 
position of Viranaka at the modern hill-village of Fzran, near the left 
bank of the Vitasta and only a short distance above Buliasa. The 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dvdrhidf. 
Its ancient name is given by an old gloss of the Rajatarahgini which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in DvaravatI, Local enquiries have 
shown me that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a 
ridge a short distance above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidi.^ 

In the account of S'amkaravarniau’s above-mentioned expedition six 
marches are reckoned from the capital of Urasa to Bolyasaka, This 
agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also counts six marches 
from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbottabad.^ Near this place, the 
modern head-quarter of the Hazara District, the old capital of Ura^a 
was in all probability situated. 

64. It remains for us to notice briefly what is known of ancient 

, •. X. .TT-i. X- localities on the left side of the Valley. As 

Left bank of Vitasta. , , i i i x- 

already explained there was no great line ot 

communication on this side corresponding to the present Murree- 
Baramula Road. Yet for two marches down the Valley, as far as Uri, 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been much frequented. 
From tiri a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir Pass to 
Pruntg or Parnotsa. This pass owing to its small elevation, only 8500 
feet, is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used 
during the winter- months when the more direct routes to Kasmir via 
the Pir Panteal, To^^-maidan or other high Passes are rendered imprac- 
ticable. 

1 See Rdjat. v, 214 aud viii. 409. In the first passage we hear of an attack 
made on Ylranaka by the chief commander of the frontier posts (dvdreia). In the 
second ViraiiaJca is referred to as a settlement of Khasas which offered the first safe 
refuge to Sussala when defeated before Varahamula, A.D. 1111. 

* See Jtdjat. v. 226 and note v. 214. 

* Compare Bdjal, v. 217 note j Cunningham, Anc, Qeogr., p. 104, and Dhew, 

JummoOf p. 528. 
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Marching down the valley from Uskiir : Huskapura, we first cross 
the spur which bounds the gorge of Varahamula from the south. Wo 
then reach a fertile little plain, about two miles broad, charmingly 
situated in an amphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing the 
Dyai^-gul ridge. It is known as Nar^vav and contains at the village of 
S'fr and Fatlegarh considerable remains of ancient temples. On a 
small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by the 
river bank, lies the village of Kiis^hom It marks the site of tlie an- 
cient Buddhist convent of Krtyasrama^ the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalhana attributes to the son of A4oka.^ Ou- 
k'ong refers to it as the ‘ monastere du mont Kitclie' 

At Buniar, near the end of the first day’s march we pass the well- 
preserved ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name and date cannot be traced in our extant records. 
Another similar ruin, but far more decayed, flanks the road about mid- 
way between Buniar and tlri. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left 
bank chiefly by the Kliakha tribe, on the right by the closely related 
Bombas. In the former wo recognize the ancient Kliasas whose settle- 
ments lower down the Valley, at Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned by 
Kalhana.^ The predatory habits and restless ways of the Kliasas form 
a frequent theme in the Chronicle. The modern Khakhas and Bombas 
have up to the middle of the present century done their best to main* 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones. 


T See Rdjat, i. 147 iioto; also my Note^i on Ou-k'ong, pp, 13 sqq^ KrtjEsrama is 
mentioned already by Ksemondra, Raniayauu ii. 61. 

* Rdjat. viii. 409. 
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Section IV. — Northern mountain range, 

65 . The mountains which enclose the Kasmir Valley in the north- 
west and north, may be looked upon as one 

K^nBu^an^lardi. range. Their chain nowhere shows any 

marked break though its direction changes 
considerably. The routes leading through these mountains have never 
been of such importance in the history of Kasmir as the routes towards 
India and the west. Hence our information regarding the old topogra- 
phy of this mountain range is also less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on 
to the Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramiila and then continues in the 
direction of south to north towards the upper Kisangaiiga. The water- 
shed of this portion forms tlic western boundary of Kasmir towards 
KarnaUy the ancient Kaunaiia.* This territory which may be roughly 
described as lying between the Kisangaiiga and the Kajnag Range, seems 
at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. Yet we hear of it only in 
the concluding portion of Kalhana’s Chronicle, and there too no details 
are given regarding the routes leading to it. These routes as the 
map shows, start from the ancient districts of S’amala (Hamal) and 
Uttar a (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the 
Kisangaiiga, it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction 
for more than JOO miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a 
fairly uniform height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. 
From the northern parts of the Uttar and Lolau Parganas several 
routes cross the range in the direction of the Kisangaiiga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the 
expedition which took place in his own time against the S'irah^ila castle. 
This stood on the Kisangaiiga close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
SYirada still extant at the present S'ardi.'^ One of these routes leads past 
the village of Drang^ situated at 74'^ 18' 45" long. 34® 33' 30" lat. It is 
certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 
located and is identical with the Drang A mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition.^ I have not been able to visit the 
place in person but was informed in the neighbourhood that remains of 

1 Compare ltdjat. viii. 2485 note. 

2 Compare regarding the S'draddtlrtha and the castle of S'irahiiluy notes i. 36 
(B) and viii. 2492 (L), respectively ; also below, § 127. 

* See Rdjat, viii. 2607 note. 
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old watch-towers are still found on the path which leads up to the pass 
behind the village of Drang. 

Besides the route marked by this old frontier-station there are 
others leading in the same direction. One is to the west over the 
Sitalvan Pass ; the other lies in the west and passing through the 
valley of Kroras descends directly to S'ardi along the Madhuniati 
stream. The portion of the Kisangahga Valley into which these routes 
lead, can never have bijen of much importance itself though there are 
indications of gold -washing having been carried on in it.^ But from 
S'ardi starts a route leading very directly, by the Kankatori (Sarasvati) 
River and over a high pass, into Cilas on the Indus ;* this line of comu- 
nication may already in old times have brought some traffic to S'ardi. 

Owing to the inroads made by Cilasis and the restless Bomba 
chiefs of the Kisangahga Valley, the Fathan Governors found it neces- 
sary to settle Afridis at Drang and the neighbouring villages to guard 
the passes. The presence of these Afghan colonies shows that the con- 
ditions which necessitated the maintenance of the old frontier watch- 
station at Drahga, had altered little in the course oE centuries. 

66. Above S'ardi the course of the Ki§angahga lies for a long 
distance through an almost inaccessible and 
Pass o^Dugdha- uninhabited gorge. Hence for over 30 miles 
eastwards we find no proper route across the 
mountain range. Kalhana gives us a vivid and interesting account of 
the difficulties offered by a winter-march along the latter when he 
describes the flight of the pretender Bhoja from S'irahsila castle to the 
Darads on the Upper Ki^angahgfi.^ 

The line of communication we meet next is, however, an important 
one. It leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part 
of the Upper Kisangahga Valley which is known as Gurez, and connects 
with the routes leading to Astdr and the Balti territory on the Indus. 
The road used in recent years, and now improved by British engineers 
into the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road,^ crosses the range by the Trdg^bal or 
Bdzdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 feet high. But the route frequented in 
ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Kalhana refers in several places to the hill fort of Duqdhaghata. 
which guarded the mountain-route leading into Kasrnlr territory from 
inroads of the Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held 


1 Compare Note B on S'arada {Rajat, i. 36), §§ 2, 16. To this circumstance the 
of Drang owes probably the distinguishing designation of Sun^-Drang ‘ tho Gold 
Drang,’ by which it is popularly known. 

2 See Bates, Gazetteer^ p. 490. 

® See Rajat. viii. 2710 sqq. 

J. 1. 12 
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then as now tho Ki^angaiiga Valley about Gurez and the neighbouring 
territories to the north. From Kalhana’s description it is evident that 
this frontier fort stood on, or close to, the summit of a pass. Thanks to 
the indications of the Chronicle I was able to identify its site on the 
top of the Dud^khut Pass.^ The Pass (shown on the map by its ancient 
name Dugdhaghata) is approached on the Kasinir side from the valley 
of the Band^pOr stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Madhumatz. At the small village of Atavuth (map ‘ Atawat ’) a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat difficult below, but 
higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate ap- 
proach to the pass, is an open alpine valley known to the mountain 
shepherds as Vijje Marg. 

The term Marg which denotes any high alpine grazing ground fre- 
quented in the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skr. mafliikd. It designated originally the 
small shelter-huts of stone or wood usually erected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants.^ It is probably that 
Vijje Max’g represents the Frajimathikd which Kalhana mentions as the 
position occupied by tho Ka^mlr forces during their unsuccessful siege 
of tho fort. 

As a characteristic point it may be mentioned that tho garrison 
depended for its water-supply on tho storage of snow. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
luckily for the Darad defenders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow. 
Tlie latter is explained by the elevation of the pass which I estimated 
at about 11,500 feet. Snow-storms occur sometimes on tho neighbouring 
Trdg^bal Pass so early as September. 

From tho Dud^-khut Pass an easy track over the ridge marked 
‘ Kiser ’ on the map leads down to Gurez, the chief place of the Valley. 
The latter corresponds probably to the DakatpokI of tho Rajatarahgini. 
The route over the Dud^khut, being very direct and comparatively 
easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘ Gilgit Transport Road.’ It was used by 
the Sikhs for military convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche 
above Atavuth induced them to change it for the Trag^'bal route. It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron Hugel.^ In Muhammadan 

I For detailed evidence regarding this location and a description of the site, see 
Bajat, vii. 1171 note. 

^ Skr. mathikd is the diminutive of mafha ‘ hut’, ‘ Sarai.’ The Ks. derivative 
of the latter term, mar, is still used regularly for the rude shelter-huts which are 
found on the higher passes particularly towards the north. 

See Kaachmir, ii. p. 109. 
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times both routes were in charge of a ‘ Malik ' who resided in the castle 
of Band^koth^ not far from the ancient MdtrgrQma shown on the 
map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood 
a watch-station or Drahga. Ou-k'ong when speaking of the ‘ gate to 
the north ’ through which the road led to PoUu or Baltistan, may have 
meant either this Dranga or the fort of Dugdhaghata. 

67 . To the east of the Dud^'khut Pass the summits of the range 

Mount Haramukuta. get higher and higher until we reach 

the great mountain-mass ot the Haramukh 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of 
considerable size, these Peaks dominate the view towards the north 
from a great part of the Ka^mir Valley. Sacred legends have 
clustered around them from early times. The lakes below their 
glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kasmirian Tirthas. The ancient 
name of the Peaks is Haramukuta, ‘ S'iva’s diadem.’ This is explain- 
ed by a legend which is related at lengfli in the Haracaritacinttoani.^ 
Their height is supposed to bo S'iva’s favourite residence.^ Hence 
Kasmirian tradition stoutly maintains that human feet cannot reach 
the Peaks’ summit.^ 


The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level 
of over 13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Ka^rair 
Gahga or Sind River. It is hence known as Uttaraganga or popularly 
Qang^bnl,^ It is the final goal of the great ‘ Haramukutagahga * pil- 
grimage which takes place annually in the month of Bhadrapada and is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones of those who liave died 
during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the sacred waters. 
A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier and- 
now known as Nundkdi. Its old name Kdlodaka or Nandisaras is 
derived from a legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of 
Kala, i,e., Siva, and of his faithful attendant Nandin, From the 


1 See Haracar. iv. 62 

2 The legends relating to S'iva’s residence on Mount Ilaramulcuta and liia 
connection with tho several sacred sites of Nandiksotra, are given at great length in 
the NUamata 1049 sqq. 

8 Owing to this superstition I had great diffionlty in inducing any of my 
KaSmirl Coolies (Muhammadans !) to accompany mo on tho ascent I made to tho 
Peaks in September, 1894. My Brahman friends could not give credence to my 
having reached the summit. According to their opinion the very fact of my 
having reached tho Peak was a sufficient proof of this not having been Haramukuta, 
An argument as simple as incontrovertible to tho orthodox mind. 

♦ See my note Rdjat, i. 57. Another name often used in tho Nilamata and 
other texts is Uttaramdnasa ; sec Rajai, iii, 148 note. 
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latter the whole collection of sacred sites takes the name of Nandiksetra 
by which Kalhana usually designates it. ^ 

In the valley of the Kank^nai stream (Skr. KanakavahinI) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of S'iva BhOte^vara (now 
Buth^^Sr). It is closely connected with the legends of Mount Hara- 
mukuta and often mentioned in the Rajatarahgini.* A series of interest- 
ing temple ruins marks the importance of this Tirtha and that of the 
ancient Jyesthesvara shrine which immediately adjoins it.^ Bliute^vara 
is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Bharatagiri and the smaller lake of Brahmasaras. 

From the Gaiiga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the 
Satsaran Pass to Tilel^ a Dard district on the Ki^angahga. It is probably 
the route by which King Har§a*s rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped 
from Lahara (Lar) to the Darad territory,^ 

68. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not 

North-eastern rang®. main Valley of 

Ka^mir, but that of the Sind River. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Valley, 
the range we have been so far following joins on to the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in a south- 
easterly direction to the Nankun Peaks in S'uru.^ A few miles south 
of this junction we arrive at a gap in the mountains which forms the 
lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vitasta basins. It is the 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Eoji-La, It leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 feet from Baltal, on the headwaters of the Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 
The route leading over the Z5jl-La undoubtedly has been already 


Route over Zaji-La. 


in ancient times a most important thorough- 
fare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and 


thence with Tibet and China. Here too the natural watershed has in 


old as in modern times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the 
Pass begins the land of the Bhaufias or BhuttaSj as the Tibetan inhabi- 


^ See Tldjat, i, 36 note. 

* See regarding the history and remains of Bhutehara^ Rajat. i. 107 ; v. 55 
notes. The Tirtha was rich enough to attract a special expedition of marauding 
hill men in Kalhaija’s time j see viii. 2766. 

® See RdjoU, i. 113 note. 

♦ See Mdjat. vii. 911. 

^ Compare regarding this great range which may fitly bo called the main range 
of the mountain system around Ka^mlr, Drew^ /ummoo, pp. 194 sg^q. 
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tants of the Indus region are uniformly designated in our Ka^mirian 
texts (modern Ks. 

Ou-k'ong is the first who refers distinctly to this route when 
speaking of the road which leads through the gate in the east to Tou-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhana has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond the reach of the political power of 
the later Ka4mirian kings. He probably means, however, the Zoji-La 
when mentioning the route of the jB/inf<a-laud (Bhuttarastradhvan) by 
which the Darads ofiered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Ka4mu% 
while the more direct routes from their own territory were closed by 
the winter.* An easy pass connects Tilel at the head of the Kisangahga 
Valley with the Dras territory to the east. From there Bhoja could 
then have entered Kasmir via the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more 
than once witnessed successful invasions of Ka.4mir. Through it came 
early in the i4th century the Turk (?) Dulca and the BhautU Rincana 
whose usurpation led to the downfall of Hindu rule in tlie Valley.® 
About two centuries later Mirza Mubammad Haidar with his small 
Mughal force successfully fought here his entrance into Ka4mir 
(a.d. 1532). The account ho gives of this exploit in his Tdrikh-u 
Bdshidi^ is not without topographical interest.'* 

69. A high peak situated about 10 miles east-southeast of the 
Zoji-La, marks the point where the range forming the eastern 
boundary of Kasmir branches off from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southerly direction until it reaches the southern- 
most headwaters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and 
at the Bau^hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantgal Range. Through this 
range there lead routes connecting Kasmir with the Madivadvan 
Valley (see § 84) which drains into the Cinab, and with Ka§t®var, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself. Both these Valleys are con- 
fined, difficult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or trade of 
Ka4mir. On this account our notices regarding the old topography 
of the dividing range are extremely meagre. 

1- Compare Rdjat, i. 312-316 note. 

* Compare Rdjat. viii. 2887. 

S See Jonar, 142 sgq., and for the stratagem by which Rincana forced his way 
into Lahara (Lar), 165 sqq. The Laharakotta mentioned in the last passage pro- 
bably represents the old watch-station of this route, but its position is un- 
certain. 

4 See Tdrikh-i'Ra^fdi, transl. by Messrs. Elias and Koss, pp. 423 sqq., and 
below, § 131. 
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Tirtha of 
Amaranatha. 


At its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already 
mentioned, is the Tirtha of Amare^vara or 
Amaranatha, known by its Ka^miri name as 
Amhimiath. Together with the sacred Gahga- 
lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most popular of Ka^mirian 
pilgrimage places. Its Yatra in the month of Sravana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kasmir but from all parts of 
India. ^ Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
high (marked ‘Ambarnath’ on map). In this cave there is a large 
block of transparent ice formed by the freezing of the water which 
oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a self-created (svayamhhu) 


Lihga, and is considered the embodiment of S'iva-Amarcsvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the 
Rajatarahgini and the Nilaraata, it appears doubtful whether it could 
have enjoyed in old times quite such great celebrity as now. But 
Jonaraja already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
Zainu.l.‘abidin,* and in the Maluitmya literature Amaresvara receives 
its due share of attention. The pilgrims* route described in great detail 
by the Amaranathainahatmya ascends the valley of the eastern branch 


of the Lid^r or Ledari. 

There the lake of the Nfiga Susravas, now known as Susramnag 
or (with a popular etymology) S'esanag, is visited at the north foot of a 
groat glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak. In this lake and 
a small rook-bound inlet of it called Jamatrnaga (Zam^-tur^ Nag), the 
local legend, related by Kal liana, i. 267 sqq,, and connected with the 
ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
^ravas and of his son-in-law.^ The route then crosses a high pass, known 
as Vav^jan (Skr. Vayuvarjana in the Mahatmya), into a high-level valley 
drained by five streams Avhioh bear the joint designation of Panca- 
TARANGiNi. Proui there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot 
of the Amburnath Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravati) 
which comes from the glacier of a still higher peak to the east. 
Joining the Puhcataraiigini it flows through an inaccessible gorge down 
to the head of the Sind Valley near Baltal. 


1 See for the old notices of the Tirthn, Rdjat. i. 267 note ; for a description of the 
modern pilgrimage, Vigne, Travels, ii. pp. 10 s^q., and Bates, Gazetteer, pp. 121 sq. 

5i Compare Jonar. (Bombay ed.) 1233 sqq. 

3 Compare Rdjat, i, 267 note. 
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60 . Connected with the eastern range is a mass of mountains 
which it will be convenient to mention hero 
b^ween^ Sinto^ though it does not form part of the mountain- 

and Vitasta. barriers of Kasmir. It fills the great trian- 

gular space which lies between the Sind Yalley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along 
the right bank of the Vitasta forming as it were the base. This mass 
of mountains separates from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar 
and Amburnath Peaks. Trending westwards it soon culminates in the 
conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Gas^brdr (map ‘Kolahoi’), close on 
18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuous mountain numerous spurs 
radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the 
Sind Valley, of which it forms tlie southern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Duriin Nar, which descends to the north towards Sun^marg, 
is probably identical with Mount Duudavana, the scene of a siege 
related in the Rajataranginl.^ The extremity of this ridge in the w^cst 
forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the J)al lake and 
S'rinagar on the north. Here wo have Mount Mahadeva which is 
much frequented as a Tirtha.^ 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern 
shores of the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'rIdvaua,^ and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Sure^vari, 
Tripure^vara, Harsesvara, and Jj^esthe^v^ara, which will bo discussed 
below. The extreme olfshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of Gopa* 
{Qop(idri)y the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape of S'rinagar. Other spurs descending into the 
vale further east form successively the semicircular side-valleys contain- 
ing the Parganas of Vihi and Vular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the 
Kohenhar Peak which is still over 17,000 feet high, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Margan Pass into Madi- 
vadvan. Of the latter valley I can find no old mention. Still further 
south we come to the Marhal Pass, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, which 
forms the usual route towards KasVvar. 

This territory which is now partially inhabited by Ka^miris, is 
mentioned as an independent bill-state by Kalhana.'^ The valley into 


i See Rdjat. viii. 695 note and bolow, § 131. 

^ It is mentioned in tho NUamafaj 132'1, and frequently in the S'arvdvatdra. 

8 See Rdjat. viii. 2422 note. 

4 Compare regarding the old Ku^thavdta note vii, 688-690, where also the 
references in tho later Chronicles are given. 
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which the route descends immediately after crossing the Marbal Pass, 
is known now as KhaiSnl. It is once mentioned as Khasall by Kalhana 
and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name of 
Kha^alaya.^ From the latter source we learn that it was inhabited 
by Khavas to whose occupation it may have owed also its name. So we 
note here once more in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary 
with the natural watershed. 


Section V. — Upper Course of the Vitasta. 


61 . We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain- 
barriers which enclose the Kashmir Valley, and can turn our attention 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the plain formed by the alluvium of the Vitasta and its main 
tributaries ; the other consists of plateaus or Karewas elevated above 
the river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine deposits. Wo shall 
first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the 
country, is now known to Kasmiris by the 
name of Vyath. This modern designation is the 
direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit Vitasta which we meet 
already among the river-names of the Rigveda.* The intermediary 
Prakrit form *Vid(istd underlies the Hydaspes of the Greeks in which 
we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology.* In Ptolemy’s Bidaspes we 
have another rendering which though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original.'*’ The name Jehlam which is 


Name of Vitasta. 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 899 note. 

* The line of phonetic development may be roughly represented as Skr, 

Vitastd>'Pr. *Vidastd>Ap. Vyath, 

The name Vitasta is still well-known to Kasralr Brahmans from the Muhatmyas 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them. The form ‘ Vedasta ’ which Drew 
and other writers indicate as the old name of the river “ still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature,” is due to some error of hearing. Tt is curious to 
meet a similar form *Vidastd in the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the 8th 
century ; see my Notes on Ou’k'ong, p. 31. 

8 The ending in the form Hydaspes is undoubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the Greeks which end in -acrwrjs (Old Persian 
aspa). For the rendering of initial Ft- by *Y compare Hystaspes : Vishtdspa. 

♦ Ptolemy’s Bi (for Ft) is the most exact phonetic reproduction possible in Greek 
characters. It is evident from Ptolemy’s Panjab river names that he did not take 
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Legendary source of 
Vitas ta. 


now borne by the Vitasta in its course through the Panjab, is wholly 
unknown to the genuine usage of Ka4mir. It is apparently of Muham- 
madan origin and has been brought to Kasmir only by Europeans and 
other foreigners.^ 

The river to which the name Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the 
south-eastern portion of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnag or Isltoabad. But sacred 
tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of Kasmir rivers to a more 
specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritacintamani,* 
represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of 
S'iva’s consort Parvati. After Kasmir had 
been created, S'iva at the request of Ka^yapa, prevailed upon the 
goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a river, in order to 
purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pii^acas. The 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This he did by striking the ground near the habitation of the 
Nilanaga with the point of his trident (sula). Through the fissui*e 
thus made which measured one vitasti or span, the river gushed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta, The spring-basin 
where the goddess first appeared was known by the several designations 
of Ntlakun(laf ^ulaghata (‘ spear- thrust ’) or simply Vitasta,^ It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Nilanaga, near the village of 
Vernag in the Shahabad Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which 
amply deserves the honour of being thus represented as the traditional 
source of the great river.^ 

The legend makes Parvati- Vitasta subsequently disappear again 
from fear of defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Ka^yapa’s prayer the goddess issued from the 
Naga of Fancahasta. In this locality we easily recognize the present 


his nomenclature directly or indirectly from the historians of Alexander, but from 
independent sources. Bidaspes, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these all represent 
unsophisticated attempts to reproduce in sound the genuine Indian forms. The 
same cannot be said of the names given by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

1 Alberuni already knows the name Jailam ; see above, § 14. Hrivara when 
relating an expedition of Sultan Gaidar Shah into the Panjab, sanskritizes this 
name into Jyalami ; see ii. 162. 

8 See Nilamatat 238 sqq.i Haracar. xii. 2-34. 

& See Nilamata^ 1290 ; Haracar. xii. 17. 

* Compare for the Nilanaga and its round spring-basin (kunda), Bdjat, i, 28 note 
J. I. 13 
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village of Panzatb, situated in the Div^sar Pargana and boasting of a 
fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbourhood.^ 
After another disappearance for a reason similar to the above, the 
goddess came forth a third time at NarasimMsrama. This place I am 
unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was induced to 
abide permanently in the land when Ka^yapa had secured for her the 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Ka^mlr 
streams, like Laksmi in the Vi^oka, Grahga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient 
date, seeks the place of the Vitasta’s second appearance in the spring 
of the modern Vith^vuhir, a small village situated about one mile to the 
N. W. of Vernag.* The place is known by the name of Vitastdtra to 
Kalhana who mentions Stupas erected there by King Asoka.^ This 
notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred character attaching to 
the spot. Yet Kalhana’s direct mention of the Nilakunda as the birth- 
place of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent 
in his own time placed the source of the sacred river.^ 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the 
true Yitasta river, are the Sandrgn^ the Bring ^ 
^ ViT^tT^ ^ and LidH. Of these the first and 

southernmost drains the Shahahad (or Yer) 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Its old name I am unable to trace with any 
certainty. The next affluent, the Bring^ comes from the side-valley 
which forms the Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the 
stream is unknown, the modern Yitastamahatmya which gives it as 
Bhrngij being but a doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed by the 
water of some well-known Nagas, among which the famous Trisamdhya 
fountain and the springs of ArdhanarUvara (Nar^) may be specially 
mentioned. 

The Ar^path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Nilamata by its ancient name of Harsapathd^ The 


1 Compare Rajat. v. 24 note. 

* This version is found in the Vitastamahatmya, ii. 37, sqq., which calls the 
place Vitasta uart ikd i see also Vigne, i. p. 335. 

8 See Rajat. i. 102 note. 

* Rajat. i, 28. I am unable to account for the mention made in the Mahdhh. iii. 
Ixxxii. 90 of the Taksaka Naga in Kasmir as the Vitasta, i e., its source. No such 
distinction is claimed for the well-known Taksaka spring near Zevan (Jayavana) ; 
see Rajat. i. 220. The author of the Tlrthaydtra in the Mahabh, shows no accurate 
knowledge of Ka^mir and seems to have made a mistake here. 

8 See Nilamata^ 232, 1299, etc, 
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valley it drains is known as the Kother Pargana and takes its name 
from the sacred tank of KapafeSvara. At the western end of the spur 
on the slope of which this Tirtha. is situated, issue the magnificient 
springs of Ach^bal ( Aksavala). They form a small stream by themselves, 
which flows into the Hargapatha. A short distance below the village 
of Khan^bal (map ‘ Kanbal ’) where the three streams hitherto men- 
tioned unite, their waters are joined from the north by those of the 
Lid^-r. 

This river, the ancient Ledarl} receives a number of glacier-fed 
streams which drain the high range towards the Upper Sind Valley. It 
is hence in volume more considerable than any of the previously named 
affluents. The Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide 
valley forming the Parganas of Dacliiinpor and Khovurpor which take 
their names, ‘ Right Bank ' and ‘ Left Bank,’ respectively, from their posi- 
tion relative to this river. In old days a canal constructed on the hill- 
side to the east carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to 
the barren plateau of Martanda or Matan.* 

63. At Khan^bal the Vitasta becomes navigable and continues 


Vitasta’s course in 
alluvial plain. 


so on its whole course through the valley. 
There too the great flat plain begins which 
stretches on both sides of the river down to 


Baramula in the north-west. In its course to the Volur lake, a direct 


distance of about 54 miles, the river falls only some 220 feet.® The 
slope in the general level of the plain is equally gentle. The bed of 
the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soil, the result of the deposition 
of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. Down 


to Sh'iiiagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but 
small, in fact mere temporary sandbanks. The course is in parts very 
winding. But as far we can judge from the position of the old sites 
along the river, no great changes are likely to have taken place in 
historical times in this portion of the river’s course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an 
average about 15 feet above the water. But in the spring when the 
snow melts, the great volume of water brought down from the moun- 
taius rises to the top of the banks and often overflows it. Dangerous 
floods may also follow long and heavy summer-rains, and sometimes 


1 See Bdjat. i. 87. 

« The construction of this canal by Zainu.l-‘abidm is described at length by 
Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1232-60. It is probable that there existed earlier irrigation works 
on the same plateau. See below, § 111. 

8 See Drew, Jummoo, p. 163. 
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cause immense damage to the crops over a great portion of the cultivat- 
ed area of the Valley.^ 

Such floods aud the famines which are likely to follow, were a 
danger well-known in old times already and are more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhana.* Against them the villages and riverside towns 
have always endeavoured to protect themselves by artificially raising 
the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle sufiice to show that 
the construction of embankments (setu^ now suth)^ with the accom- 
panying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has 
existed since ancient times. ^ One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a 
detailed historical account, will be discussed below. The equally 
elaborate sj^stem by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. 

The navigable waters of the Vitasta have from ancient times to 
the present day formed the most important highway of Kasmir. The 
value of the river and of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which 
are also accessible to boats, for the development oE internal trade and 
traffic can hardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago there 
were nowhere in Ka4m!r, not even in the flattest parts of the Valley^ 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the Valley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks 
passable only for load-carrying Coolies, the construction of such roads 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importance 
of river-traffic in Kasmir may be estimated from the fact that the 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 34i,000.* That boats were in old 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in 
the Valley, is shown by the frequent references to river journeys in the 
Chronicles.^ 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river 
navigation in Kasmir is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We 

I Compare for data as to modern floods, Lawricnce, Valley, pp. 205 sqq, 

% See Jtdjat. vii. 1219 ; viii. 2449, 2786 ; also vii. 1624 ; viii. 1417, 1422 ; Jonar. 
403 sqq. 

8 See Rdjat. i. 159; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; viii. 2380, etc.; Jonar. 404, 887 ; 
(SVir. iii. 191 

4 Compare regarding the Hqnz* of Kaimir, Lawrence, Valley, p. 313; also 
Raiat. V. 101 note. 

8 See Rajat. v. 84 ; vii. 347, 714, 1628, etc. 
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shall see that all the towns which from time to time were the capitals 
of the country, were built on the banks of the Vitasfca, and that the 
great majority of other important places of ancient date were similarly 
situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of the country 
was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 
their landing places (Ks. ydr^bal) on the river or the nearest navigable 
waterway. Kalhana’s description of the semi- legendary city of 
Narapura shows how closely the busy ‘‘ coming and going of ships was 
connected in the Kasmlrian mind with the splendour of a large 
town.^ 


The Gambhira. 


64. After these general remarks wo may now proceed to follow 
the Vitasta’s course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in 
due order as we reach the confluences. Below Khan^-bal ^ the river 
receives in succession the several branches of the Ledari and then passes 
the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijaye^vara, the present Vij^-bror. 
About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or Karewas. One on the left bank, the Tsak^-dar Udar, will be noticed 
below as one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara). 

About three miles further down and not far from the village of 
Marhom (the old MadavdSrama) ^ the Vitasta 
is joined by the Ve^au and Rembyar?’ Rivers 
which meet a short distance above their common confluence with the 
Vitasta. This river junction is known to the Mahatmyas by the name 
of Gambhirasamgama (‘the deep confluence’) and is still visited as a 
Tirtha.® The short united course of the Ve^au and Rembyar^- bears 
the old name of GambhIra and is referred to under this designation 
repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambhira is too deep to be forded at any 
time of the year, and being on the route from Vijayesvara to S'rinagar, 
is of military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions. 
King Sussala’s army on its retreat over the Gambhira (a.d. 1122) 
suffered a complete rout. Six years later Sujji, his son’s general, gained 
an equally signal victory by forcing the passage in the face of a rebel 
army.*^ 


1 See Rdjat. i. 201 sq. 

* According to a gloss on NUamata 1307, Khan^bal, tho port, so to say, of 
Anatnag corresponds to the Khandapnccha Naga of that text. This Naga is else- 
where mentioned, but I have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

8 See Rdjat. iv. 80 note. Junctions of rivers and streams (samgamas) are every- 
where in India favourite places for Tirthas. 

. * See Rdjat. viii. 1063 sqq.f 1497 sqq. 
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The Ve^au, frequently mentioned by its ancient name of Vi^oka in 

- fhe Chronicles, the Nilamata and other texts, • 

The Vi6oka. . , , , . tx • n xi, 

IS a considerable river. It receives all the 

streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pant^al Range 
between the Sid an and Ban^hal Passes. Its traditional souixe is placed 
in the Kramasaras or Kons^rNag Lake below the Peak of Naubandhana. 
The Nilamata, -271 sqq. relates a legend which identifies the Visoka with 
Lak?mi and accounts for its name (‘ free from pain ’). The fine water- 
fall wiiich is formed by the stream of the Kons^r Nag not far from 
the village of Sidau, is now known as Alir^bal. The Nilamata calls it 
Ahhor hila ‘ the mousehole,* which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name.^ As soon as the Visoka emerges from the mountains, 
numerous irrigation canals are drawn from it which overspread the 
whole of the old Parganas of Karala (Ad^'vin) and Devasarasa 
(Div^'sar). 

One of these canals is the Siin^man* Ktd which is mentioned in the 


Rajatarahgini by its ancient name of Suvarnamanikulya.® If the story 
of its construction by King Suvangia, reproduced from Padmamihira, 
could be trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal a high anti- 
quity. It leaves the Visoka near the village shown as ‘ Largoo * on the 
map and rejoins it near the village of Ad^-vin (map ‘ Arwin ’). Another 
old canal, called Ndndi (not shown on the map), leaves the Visoka near 
Kaimuh, the ancient Katimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the Vitasta. Its name is connected 
perhaps with that of the village Nandaka which is referred to in con- 
nection with Avantivarman’s drainage operations.^ The Visoka is 
navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Remhjdr^ which joins the Visoka a little above Gamblura- 

The Bamanyatavl. before as the 

river uniting the streams from the Pir 

Pankal and Rupri Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name 
RamanyatavI when relating the legend of the burned city of Narapura.^ 
The Rembyar^ after leaving the mountains below Hur9'p5r flows 
divided in many channels within a wide and mostly dry bed of rubble 
and boulders. This strip of stony waste along the river attains a width 
of over two miles near the village of Tsiiran (map ‘ Charran *). 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste to 


i See Rdjat, iv. 5 note. 

* Compare Nilamata, 271 sqq., and for Akhor bt7a, 283, 
^ See Rdjat. i. 97. 

* See Rdjat. v. 86 note. 

® s?ee Rdjat. i. 263-266, note. 
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the Nagi Eamanya. She had come down from the mountains carrying 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Su^ravas Naga, in the destruc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped the stones ‘more than a Yojana ’ from the site of the 
doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of the 
village of Lit®-!’ where the Rerabyar?' leaves behind its stony bed and 
passes into alluvial soil. The village land for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Raraanya left along 
her trail. Similar tales regarding the origin of atone- wastes (“ Mur- 
ren”) are well-known to European alpine folk-lore. 

65. Below Gambhirasarhgama the Vitasta receives from the right 
the stream which drains the ancient district 
of Holada, the present Vular. It then passes 
close to the foot of the Yastarvan spur, near 
the old town of Avantipura. No important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach S'rinagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Ramusa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct but end in low marshes, communicating with the latter only by 


The Vitasta near 
Srinagar. 


gates made in the river embankments. Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the town of Padmapura, the present Pampar, is the 
most considerable. As we approach S'rinagar we pass the site of the 
ancient capital, PuR^NADHtSTitANA, marked by the present village of 
Pandrethan. It lies between the right river bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Dal. For the streams wo have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient S'rinagara is 
necessary. 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Yitnstji is 
joined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This 
lake, known as Dal (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Vitasta by a canal which is now called Tsuiith Kul, but in 
ancient times bore the name of Mahasarit.^ This canal passes through 
an ancient embankment (setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures in the 
traditional account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the outflow of the Mahasarit is marked on the map by 
the entry ‘ Durgagalika.^ 

A small channel from the river — whether artificial or natural cannot 


I For the identification of the Tsunth Kul and the Mar canal in the city with 
the Mahasarit, my note on Rajat. iii. 339~349 should be consulted. In addition to 
the evidence there recorded, it should be noted that the Mahasarit is twice mention- 
ed by its old name also in the S'arvdvatdra iii. 74 ; iv, 120 sq;. 
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be ascertained now — joins the Maliasarit at this very point and turns 
the ground between it and the river into an island. This is now known 
by the name of May^-sum, derived from the ancient Mak^ikasvamin. 
We shall have to refer to it again in our account of the topography of 
S'rinagar. From Durgagalika downwards the Mahasarit or Tsunth Kul 
was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Srinagar 
which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of 
defence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges 
of the capital.^ 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta which is just opposite 
to the modern palace, the Shergarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times 
and is mentioned by its correct name inMahkha’s description of Ka4mir.* 
S'rivara refers to it by a more modern name, Martsamgama, where 
Man is an evident adaptation from the Ks. form Mdr.^ The latter 
name, itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the present day to 
another branch of the Dal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
through the marsh known as Brar^nambal [Bhattdranadvald) and then 
enters the city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of 
the city as it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly 
facilitates the transport of its manifold pr’oduce.'*' After passing behind 
the whole of the city quarters on the right river-bank the Mar issues 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marshes of the 
Anch^ar. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the Sind 
river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S'rivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel 
towards the Sind to Zainu-l-‘abidin.^ 

66. The lake which supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in 


-.The Dal lake. 


some respects one of the most favoured spots of 
the whole Valley. Its limpid water, the 


imposing aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on 
three sides, and the charming gardens and orchards around it have 


made the Dal justly famous. 


1 See Rdjat. viii. 733, 753, 3131. 

8 See S^nkanthac. iii. 24, Mahdsaridvitastayoh ... samgamah. Here too as in 
former translations of the Rajataraiigini, Mahasarit has been wrongly taken as an 
common nonn and explained as ‘ great river.* 

8 The term Mari is also elsewhere used in the later Chronicles and the Mahat- 
myas ; comp., e gf., I^riv. i. 442; iv. 298; Fourth Chron. 145, etc. 

* It is this narrow canal, more picturesque than sweet-smelling, which has led 
to the frequent comparisons of S'rinagar with Venice. It has not received much 
attention in recent years and for want of dredging seems in danger of silting up, 

* See S'riv, i. 440 sq. 
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The Dal measures about four miles in length and two and a half 
in width where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds 30 feet, and 
in most parts it is far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed 
by lagoons, and a great portion of it is covered by the famous floating 
gardens. Notwithstanding the superabundance of water-plants and 
vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an admirable clearness 
and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the springs 
which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of the 
lake in the Rajatarangini, and though it does not claim any parti- 
cular sanctity, there is no want around its shores of ancient and 
holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 
S'rlvara who describes at length how King Zainu-l-‘abidin diverted 
himself on the lake and adorned its vicinity.^ S'rivara calls the lake 
pALA, while the few Mahatmyas which condescend to mention it, use 
the form Dala.^ He also mentions the two small artificial islands 
called Lanka^ and now distinguished as UupHank and Swi^ldah (‘ the 
Silver Lanka,' ‘ Golden Lanka’). Different names are given to several 
distinct portions of the lake. But of these only Hastavalika, the 
present Ast?'v5l, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyest lies vara, Theda, S’uresvari, etc., 
with their numerous Nagas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They 
will be mentioned below in the description of the vicinity of the capital. 
The well-known gardens of Shalimar, Nishat and Nasiin are creations 
of the Mughal Emperors who did much to enhance the natural beauties 
of the lake. 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a 
stream which comes from the Mar Sar lake, high up in the mountains to 
the east. The old name of this stream, marked ‘ Arrah ’ on the map, is 
uncertain. The S'arvavatara seems to extend to it the name Maliasarit.^ 
In its lower course where it approaches the north shore of the Dal, it 
now bears the name of Telbal Nal (stream). An earlier form is fur- 
nished by STivara who calls the stream at this point, by the name of 
Tilaprastha ; the latter is also found in several Mahatmyas.'*' 

67. From the junction with the Mahasarit downwards the Vitasta 
flows for over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses 
raised high above the water on stone embankments. The latter consist 
now-a-days chiefly of large blocks of stone which belonged to ancient 

I S^rlv, i. 418 sqq, 

8 See, e.g.i Vitastamdhf xxi. 39. 

8 See S^arvdv. iii. 76 j iv. 129. 

* See S'rlv. i. 421 ; S'arvdv, iv. sqq.y etc, 

J. I. 14 
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Tho K^iiptika. 


temples and other structures of pre- Muhammadan date. Judging from 
their size and careful carving we can well picture to our mind the 
splendid appearance which the river-banks must have here presented in 
bygone days. 

The river within the city flows first in one long reach due north. 

Near the fourth bridge in the heart of the city, 
it makes a great bend and turns to the south- 
west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the 
Shergaphi palace and the quarter of Eathiil (Kasthila), and rejoins the 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now 
bears the name Kut^kul, derived from the ancient designation of 
K^iptikAkulya.^ The K^iptika is often mentioned in the later portions 
of Kalhana^s Chronicle which relate the sieges of S'rinagar witnessed in 
his own time. It forms to this day the natural line of defence for that 
part of the city which occupies the left river-bank, and which could be 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptika.* No information 
is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its posi- 
tion it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which 
was subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navi- 
gation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Vitasta is joined on its left 

The Dugdhagahga. ^ considerable river now known as 

tho BMgangily ‘ the milk Gahga,’ or ChaU^half 
‘ the white stream.^ Its ancient name is given as Dugdhasindhu in 
Bilhana’s description of S'rinagar.^ Tho Mahatmyas know it by the 
name of Svetaganga^ Hhe white Gahga,’ to which the alternative modern 
designation, Chats^kul, exactly corresponds.'** Its waters come from the 
central part of the Fir Pantsal Range round Mount Tatakutl, its chief 
sources being tho mountain-streams marked as * Sangsofed ’ (Sangsafed) 
and * Yecbara ^ on the map. The confluence of the Vitasta and Dud- 
gahga, opposite to tho old quarter of Diddamatha, is still a Tirtha of 
some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana.^ 


1 Ks. kul < Skr. Jculyd is the ordinary term for small streams or canals. 

8 For detailed evidence of this identification, see Bdjat, viii. 732 note. 

3 Vikramdnicac. xviii. 7. 

* See Vitastdmdh. xxiij S'vetagangdmdh.j etc. Skr, iveta becomes in Ks. by 
regular phonetic conversion chuth, fem. chai^9. 

The Nilamata curiously enough does not mention the Dudgahga unless it is 
meant by Kfiranadif 1281. The latter name, meaning ‘ the river of milk,’ is given 
to tho Dudgahga by a passage of the modern Vitasta mahatmy a, xxii. 

• See Vikram, xviii, 22. 
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Section VI. — Lower Course op the Vjtasta. 


68 . Immediately below S^rlnagar we come to marshes which 
stretch along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. 
Those on the left bank, of which the Hnkh^-sar and Panz^n^r Nambal 
are the nearest, are fed by mountain-streams of smaller volume. The 
marshes to the north of the river are more extensive and belong to the 
Delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitas t a within the 
Valley. 

Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken 

The Sindhu headwaters of the Sind near the 

Zoji-La and the Amburnath Peak. Its tradi- 
tional source in tlie sacred Gahga-lake on Mount Haramukh has also 
been noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and 
drains the largest and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the 
north. Its ancient name, Sindhu, means simply ‘ the river* and is thus 
identical with the original designation of the Indus. ^ The Raja- 
tarahgini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in the 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintamani and the Mahatmyas.^ Everywhere it is 
identified with the Gahga, as already by Alber uni’s informants. The 
valley of the Sind forms the district of Lar, the ancient Lahara, one of 
the main subdivisions of Kasmir territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kasmir plain, near the 
village of Dud^'rliom, the old BugdMh'ama^ the river spreads out in 
numerous branches. These form an extensive Delta, covered in its 
greatest portion by shallow marshes and known as Anch^flr. Its eastern 
side extends along tlie strip of high ground which connects S'rinagar 
with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind Valley. The western 


1 It is customary in Kasmir to distinguish the two rivers by giving the designation 
of Hhe Great Sind (Bud Sind),’ to the Indus. This is found as ^ Brhat sindhu* 
already in the Haracaritacintamani, xii. 45. 

The identity of the two river names has led to a great deal of confusion in 
geographical works down to the beginning of the present century. The Sind River 
of Kalmir was elevated to the rank of one of the chief sources of the Indus, or else 
represented as a branch of the great river taking its way through Kasmir (!). This 
curious error is traceable, e.g., in the map of * L’Empire du Grand Mogol ’ reproduced 
in Bernier’s Travels, ed. Constable, p. 238, from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
the map of Ancient India attached to Tieffenthaler, Description de V Inde, 1786, 
p. 60. Compare Hugel, Kaschmir, i. p. 330. Even Wilson, writing in 1825, says 
of the Kasmir Sind that “ it is not improbably a branch of the Indus.” 

* See Rdjat. i. 57 notej also iv. 391 ; v. 97 sqq.-, viii. 1129j Jonar, 982 j fiTriu. iv. 
110, 227, etc. 
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aide of the delta is marked by an alluvial plateau v^hich continues the 
right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river’s con- 
Hnenoe with the Vitasta. The base of the triangle is the VitastS itself 
which between ffrinagar and this junction flows in a bed separated by 
artificial banks from the marshes on either side. The waters of the 
Sind after spreading over this wide Delta leave it in a single channel at 
its western extremity, opposite to the village of ShSd^pur. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu has from early times 
^ enjoyed exceptional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kas- 
tradition, as recorded already in the 
^ Nilamata, identifies the Vitasta and Sindhu, 

the largest and holiest rivers of the country, with the Yamund and 
OaAgdf respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, the Ka4- 
mirian equivalent of the famous Praydga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. The Vitastasindhusamgama is often referred to as an 
important Tirtha in the Rajatarahgi^l, the Nilamata and numerous 
otlier texts. It is actually known by the name of Prayaoa to the modem 
tradition and the Mahatmyas.^ A small island built of solid masonry 
rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of the two rivers 
mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on particular Parvans 
throughout the year. On it stands an old Cinar tree which to the 
pious Ka^mirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of the real 
Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is 
most explicit evidence to show that its present position dates back only 
to about a thousand years. We owe the knowledge of this interesting 
fact to the detailed account which Kalhana has given us of the 
great regulation of the Vitasta caiTied out under King Avantivarman 
(a.d, 855-883). As the change in the confluence of the Vitasta and 
Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 
KalhaQa’s account of the latter may conveniently be noticed in the 
present place. I shall restrict myself to an indication of the main facts 
connected with these operations, referring for all detailed evidence to 
Note I (v. 1^7-100) of my translation. 

69* Kalha^ia tells us in his opening notice * that the produce of 
t ^ Ka4mlr had iu earlier times been greatly 

^ restricted owing to disastrous floods, particu* 
larly from the Mahapadma or Volur lake, and 
the general water-locked condition of the country. Drainage operations 

I For a detailed •ccount of the referencee to the Yitasti-Sindhosanigf ma imd 
the ancient remains near it, tee Note 1 v. 97-lOOX §§ U, 1$ $ alto note iv. 891. 

* See Rdiel. v* 68 
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under King Lalitftditya had led to an increase of agricaUnral produce. 
But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble suooessore, 
and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became again frequent. In 
Avantivarman*8 time Suyya^ a man of conspicuous talents but low 
origin, offered to remedy these troubles. Receiving the king’s assent 
for his scheme and the necessary means, he set about regulatitjg tha 
course of the Vitasta with a view to abetter drainage of the whole Valley. 
Omitting legendary details with which evidently popular tradition haa 
embellished Suyya’s story, the course adopted was briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called 
Yak§adara where large “ rocks which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains lining both river banks,” obstructed the Vitasta. t We 
\ave already when describing the Vitasta Valley route, referred to 
'^k^adara, the present Dyar^gul, as a spur projecting into the river-bed 
he three miles below the commencement of the Baramula gorge. Its 
rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing the obstruct- 
ing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up 
completely for seven days. During this time “ the river-bed was cleared 
at the bottom, and stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks 
which might roll down,”^ The dam was then removed, and the river 
flowed forth with increased rapidity through the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what 
extent and at which point of the Baramula gorge the operations so far 
described were practicable with the technical means of that age. What 
follows in Kalhana’s account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 
topographical points, that a presumption is raised as to the previous 
statements also resting, partially at least, on historical facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of 
flood, new beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes 
in the river-bed affected the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and 
this is specially explained to us in v. 97-100. The topographical indi- 
cations here given by Kalha^a are so detailed and exact that they 
enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe to have been 
the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya’s regulation. 

70. Kalhai^ desciibes to us successively the position of the old and 
Change of oonffuenoe confluence relative to certain temples 

of VitastA and situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
Sindhu. points on the river- banks. Most of these struc- 

tures 1 have been able to identify, and a close examination of the 

1 See V. 87 
S Compare v. 92 
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general topographical features in their neighbourhood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalhaua’s account. Without the help of a larger- 
scalo map it would, however, be impossible to explain here accurately 
tlio topographical evidence collected.^ I must, therefore, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in my forthcoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, has been 
inserted for the illustration of this tract. In the present place I must 
restrict myself to indicating the main results of my enquiries. 

These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalhana 
knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposite 
Shad^pur,* the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigani and the Par^spor plateau. The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of Farihdsa'pura, first identified by me and 
shown on the map (see below, § 121.) Trigani marks the position of the 
ancient and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 

which I identify vvitli the shrine of Visnu Vainyasvdmin, 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which “ tho two 
rivers, the Sindhu and Vitasta, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of TrigramI, respectively/’ Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shad^pur, wo have on our loft a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-cast in the 
direction of Trigani. Iii>this swamp and a shallow Niila continuing it 
towards Shad^piir, wo can yet recognize the old bod of the Sindhu. On 
the right wo have the Badriliel Nala which divides the alluvial plateau of 
Trigam and Pai’^'spOr. This Nala is clearly marked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

The Badrihel Nala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
P^nz^ndr Nambal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north- 
west of Pai*^spor towards the Volur. This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an outflow for the P^nzhidr Nambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from the Vitasta at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
emViankmonts which guard tiio bed of the Vitasta towards tho low 
P^nz^uor Nambal, tho latter would still form a regular course of the 


1 In the copies of. the map accompanying thia memoir tho faint outlines by which 
the engraved Atlas of India sheot marks tho low alluvial plateaus, the marshes, and 
similar foaturos of this tract, have become much oflfacod. A reference to the 
original groundmap or tho larger Survey map (2 miles to tho inch) is hence recom- 
m©i\dod. 

* ^adlpur is a modem contraction for ShahahiMtnyiir, the name given to the 
place by SuUnu Sfiahttbu-d-din (A.D. 1351-73) who founded it, as Jonaraja, 409, tells 
u», at tho conrtueuce of tho Vitasta and Sindhu. 
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river. Even so it is still liable to be invaded by the Vitasta at times of 
flood. For the swamp as well as the fertile villngo lands I'eclaimed 
around it, lie below the level of the river-bed.^ 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the 
curious position of the Nor (map ‘Noroo’). This canal which is of 
importance for navigation leaves the Vitasta on tlio left bank just 
opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu and practically conti- 
nues the southwesterly course of the latter for some distance. Only 
about J mile of low ground divides the N5r from the end of the swamp 
which marks the bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction 
opposite the Vainyasvamin ruin. 

Similarly the position of Pariliasapura which King Tialitaditya 
chose for his splendid capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 
or Ktirewa of Par^^spor which still preserves its name is now flanked 
on the east by the Panzhior Nambal and on the Avest by the marshes of 
Har^trath. Neitlicr of them affords in their present condition the 
convenient waterway we find invariably near all otlicr Ka.4mii’ capitals. 
Before Suyya’s regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed as wo have seen, 
immediatly to the north of the plateau and at tho very foot of the great 
temples erected hero by King Lalitfulitya. 

71. The object and result of the change of tho confluence can, I 
, „ „ , think, also bo traced 3 ^ct. By forcing the 

regulation. Vitasta to pass north of Trigam instead of 

south of it, the reclamation of tho marshes south 
of tho Volur lake must have been greatly facilitated. Tho course thus 
given to the river carries its waters by the nearest way into that part of 
tho Volur which by its depth and well-defined boundaries is naturally 
designed as a great reservoir to receive tho surplus water of dangerous 
floods. The soutliern shores of the lake are si ill to this day the scene 
of a constant struggle between the cultivator and floods. Tho reclama- 
tion of land which has gone on for centuries in these low mai'shy 
tracts,* could never have been undertaken if tho Vitasta had been 
allowed to spread itself over them from tho south, tho direction marked 
its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu was a neces- 
sary condition for the subsequent course given to the united rivers. It 


• Soe Lawrence, ValUy, pp, 210 Rq. Kalhana’a account shows that tho huge 
OTubankments guarding tho Panzhior tract must bo far older than tho times of tho 
Maghals to which they are popularly attributed. 

* Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 116, for a description of these tracta and the 
amphibious ways of tho inhabitanta who get their living as much from tho water m 
the laud around. 
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■was thus closely connected with the general scheme of regulation and 
drainage. Kalha^^a indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments constructed along the VitastS for 
seven Yojanas (circ. 42 miles) and the damming-in of the Volur lake.i 

On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of kiitylala, ' We actu- 

ally still find two villages ou the low ground near the Volur showing 
in their modern names the ending derived from Skr. kundala. 

UtiS*kaij4»l (map wrongly ‘ Watr koondl ’) and Mar»kurid»l aro situated 
both close to the left bank of the Vitas! a before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur. Their names and position seem to 
support tho assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigrami and Shadipur is directly due to Suyya’s operations. 

Kalhana adds that oven in his own time, t.e., two and a half cen- 
turies later, there wore “ seen, growing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them.”* Similarly tho observant Chronicler noted tho old pales secur- 
ing the embankments “ which the rivers displayed when low in the 
autumn.”** We must bo grateful to him for tho evident interest with 
which ho ascertained and recorded the details of Avantivarman’s opera- 
tions. For ho has thus enabled us even at tho present day to trace 
some of the important changes then effected in tho hydi-ography of tho 
whole Valley. 

72 Following the course of tho Vitasta below its present conflu- 
ence with the Siudhu we soon pass tho village 
Course of Vitasta to- of gambal whore the route from S'rinagar to 
wards tho Volur lake- thence to the 

TrAg^bal Pass, crosses tho river. Hero at some distance from the left 
bank is the site of the auoiont Jayapura, tho capital founded by King 
Jayapula in tho second half of tho eighth century.* It is marked by 
the village of And*rk5th situated on an island between the Sambal 
marsh and a branch of the canal known as Nsr. An ancient causeway 
connects tho island with tho strip of land separating the mareh from 
tho present course of the Vitasta. 


l See V. 103 m- 

I It U^still the common belief in Kasmir that “no embankment on tho riverside 
i. sound nnloM it has a foundation of piles “ ; Lawrence, raUey. p. 211. Consider- 
ing the peaty nature of tho soil along tho lower coarse of the river, this belief may 

be justified by old esporienco. 

♦ See for the identiftcatiou of this site, Rajut. v. 80b note, and below, § 122. 
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We should have some difficulty in understanding the position 
chosen for a town which was intended to bo a place of importance if wo 
did not know the great change effected in the course of the river by the 
subsequent regulation of Avantivarman. In King Ja} a]>ula’s time ore 
of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed the line of the 
Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of And^-rkotli which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, raised perhaps artificially in parts, was then a 
convenient site. This is no longer the case since the liver flows to the cast 
of Aiid^rkotli and at a considerable distance. We can safely attribute to 
this change the fact that Jayapura like the similarly situated Pari- 
hasapura had fallen into insignificance already before Kalhaini’s tirno. 

Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill known 
as Ah^tynng^ rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its 
shelter on the north is the small lako of Mfluashal which is mentioned by 
the name of Mtlmisa[saras~\ in the Nilainata and by Jonarfija.* It is about 
two miles long, and occupying a rock-basiii is deeper than tho other 
lakes of tlio Kasmir plains. It is connected with tho river by a short 
channel and partially fed by an irrigation canal carried into it from the 
Sind River.* Its ancient name is derived from tho sacred lako on 
Kailasa, famous in tho Piiranas and Epics and usually located in tho 
Alansarovar of tlie Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down tho villages of Ut^^kund®-! and Mar?'- 
kund^^l already referred to above, are passed on tho left bank. There 
are various indications which make it probable that in old times tho 
Volur lako reached much closer to those villages than it does at pi'esont. 
Kalhana’s reference seems to indicate that these villages enclo.sed by 
circular dykes were actually reclaimed fioin the lako, and Jonaraja 
still places them on the very shore of the lake.* In the same way 
Siivara speaking of the villages stretching from Samudrako^n,* tlie 
present Sud^^rkoth, to the vicinity of Dvarika, near And^rkoth, seems 
to place them along tho shore of tho Volar. 

A glance at the map shows that tho land on the left hank of tho 
river below the ‘ Kundala’ villages projects like a peninsula into tho lake. 

* As Jonaraja, 864 sq., makes tho ancient name quite certain, tho latter could 
have safely boon shown on tho map. In some passages of tho Nllamata and 
Mtihatmyaa it might bo doubted whether this lako or th(3 Uttaramanasa on Mount 
Hararaukh is intended; see however Nilamata, 1338, where tljo Manasa hike is 
mentioned after the Vitastasindhusamgania. 

* Tho construction of this canal is ascribed by Jonarija, 864 sq., to Zainud- 
‘abidin. 

^ See Jlajai. v. 120, and Jonar. 1230, (Bo, ed.J. 

4 See SV/u. i. 400 sq , 

J. I. 15 
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It can be safclj assumed that the creation of this strip of laiid which 
now accompanies tbo luver-chadncl foi* some seven miles fai'tber^ is due 
to the continual deposits of silt. This sil ting-up process is still going 
on in this as in other portions of the Volur where streains enter it, and 
is likel 3 ' to reduce the expanse of the lake still further in the future,^ 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus efEected is afforded by 
the position of the artificial island known now as Zain*^lank. It was 
constructed by King Zaina-l-‘abid in from whom it took its pi'oper 
designation of Jamalanka, It was then, according to Jonaraja’s descrip- 
tion, in tlie middle of the Voliir whore the water was deep,* It is 
now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of 
the riv^er. 


73. The gieat lake, Avilh the southern shores of which we have 
Volur lake already become acquainted, is a very impor- 

tant fealure in Iho h^^irographic system of 
Kasmlr. It acts ns a huge tiood-reserA^oir for the greatest part of tbo 
drainage of Ka4mir and giA^os to the western portion of the Valley its 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different peiiods, owing to 
the low shores to the south being liable to iimndation. In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about 12 and its Avidth 
at 6 miles, Avith an area of about 78 sqiiaro miles. In years of flood 
the lake extends to about 13 miles in length and 8 miles in w’idth.® 
Its depth is nowhere more than about 15 foot and is continually lessen- 
ing in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often bocomos dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. The 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the oast; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north the shores slope up towards an 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water’s edge. The fertile t:'act at the foot of these mountains 
forms the ancient Khuijasrama, tho modern Pargapa of Khuy^hom, 

The ancient name of the lake is Mahapadmasaras, derived from the 

MahaDadma Naira. MahUpadma, wlto is located in the lake 

as its tutelary deity. This designation is by 
far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nllamata, and other old 


1 Compare Drew, p, 166, and Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 20. The latter author is 
probably reproducing a popular tradition when meutiouing that in King Zainu-l- 
‘abidiii’a time tho watera of the Volur stretched south to ASam and Sambal. 

s See •^onar. (Bo. ed.) 1227 agq. Tho name Jainnlanka was mutilated in tho 
Calcatta'edition j else it would have boon shown on the map. 

* See Law rence, p, 20. 
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texts, ^ It is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Ka^mir 
given by the T'ang annals. * 

The name JJllola from which the present Volur {yulgo * Woolar 
seems to be derived, is found only in one passage of Jonai aja’s Chronicle 
and in a single modern Mahatmya.* Skr. ullola can be interpreted to 
mean * turbulent ’ or * [the lake] with high-going waves.’ ^ Those who 
have experienced the sensation of crossing the lake with a strong wind, 
will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. Yet it is 
impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name wlrich 
seems wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adapta- 
tion of the Kaimlri name Volur or its earlier representative. It is cer- 
tainly carious that in modern Mahatmyas wo meet with Ullola as a nam 
for the Vuy ar Pargana, the genuine ancient designation of which is 
Holada.^ Jonaraja in liis commentary on S'rikanthacarita, iii. 9, uses 
Uilola as a paraphrase for Mahapadma. 

74. Prom an early date various legends seem to have clustered 
^ around this, the greatest of Ka^^mlr lakes. Tho 

egen s of Maha* NUamuta relates at length how the lake be- 

pa ma aga. came the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga.^ 

Originally it was occupied by the wicked Naga Sadaiigula who 
used to carry off the w’onien of the country. Nila, the lord of Ka^inir 
Nagos, banished Sadatigula to the laud of the Darvas. Tiie site left 
dry on his departure was occupied by a town called Candmpnra under 
King Vi^vagasva. The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable recep- 
tion in this town, cursed it aud foretold its destruction by water. Wlioii 
subsequently the Naga Mahapadma soiiglit a refuge in Kahiiir and 
asked Nila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, ho was granted 
permission to occupy Caudrapura. The Mahapadma Niiga thereupon 
approached King Visvagasva in tho disguise of an old Biulimau and 
asked to bo allowed to settle in tlie toNvii witli his family. Wlien his 
prayer was agreed to he shewed liimself in his true form and announced 
to the King the approaching submorsion of his city. At tho Nilga’s 
direction the King wdth his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas 
further west the now town of Vi^hagah^tpnra, Tho Naga then converted 
the city into a lake, henceforth hi.s andhis famil)''8 dwelling place. A 
recollection of this legend still lives in popular tradition, and tlie ruitisof 
tho doomed city are supposed to bo sighted occasionally in the water. 

* For detailed references see Eryaf. ir.*693 note. 

2 See /onar. (Bo. ed.) 1227-30; DhydnehurmuVu 30, 33. 

^ See Bunt, UR, Report^ p. 9. 

* See Vitmfmndh, v. 48; Hayidnhjavcmmah , 

^ Sec JSflamaUii 970-'UK>B, and Bi'UiiKR, ltcp>v (, p, 10. 
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Another legend has found a lengthy record in Kalhana’s narrative 
of King Jayapiija’s reign,* iv. 592 sqq. The Naga Mahapadma being 
threatened with desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the 
King in his dream and asked for protection. As a reward he promised 
to show a gold mine to the King. Jayapida agreed to the Naga’s 
prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to lot the Dravidian first try 
liis magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so far 
that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes 
wriggling in the mud, tlie king interfered and caused the lake to be 
restored. The Naga, however, resented the insult and showed to the 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Puianic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes 
identified with the Naga Kaliya who was vanquished by Kp^na. As 
the foot of the god when touching the Naga’s head made lotuses 
(jpadma) appear on it, Mahapadma is treated by Kasmirian poets as 
another form of Kaliya.^ 

76. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides tlm 
Vitasta, the stream of the Band'fprjr Nala is 
the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag’^bal 
Pass and forms a small Delta of its own to tlie north of the lake. Its 
un(doiit name is Jlfadhunialu'^ It is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Kajatarahgini in connection with the route leading to the Dard terri- 
tory, hut must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhumatl which 
flows into the Ki^angahga near the S'aradatlrtha. 


Lower affiuents 
of Vita&ta. 


The outfiow of the lake’s waters is at its southwest corner 
about two miles above the town of Sopur. The latter is the ancient 
JSftyyop^irch founded by Suyya and commemorating his name.^ If we 
may' judge from the position of the town and the >vords used by Kalhaija 
in nnotlier passage,* it appears probable tliat the operations of Avan- 
tivarman’s great engineer extended also to the river’s bed on this side 


of the lake. 

About four miles below Sopur tlm Vitasta which now flows in a 
winding hut well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary 
within Kasmir. It is the Pohur which before its junction has collected 
the various stienms draining the extreme northwest of the Valley. 


t Coinpnre S'nkanpuic. iii. 9 ; Jonar^ 033, and my note Rajat, v. 114. 

* fhijat. vii. 1179 and noto 1171; al»o viii, 2883; Nlhmata 1259 sqq., 
1308, etc. 

ft S«e Raj at. v. 118 not©. 

♦ V. 104: “Trained by him, the Vitiwrta start© rapidly on her way from the 
basin of the M«h»pndnm Inke. liko an arrow from the bow.” 
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This portion of the country figures but little in Kalhana*s narrative ; 
hence we find in the Rajatarangini no reference to the Pohur or any 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja in a 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calls this river 
Fahara ; the Mahatrayas vary between Prahara and Prah^ra,^ Of the 
side-streams the Mav^r (map ‘Maur’) flowing through the Mach* pOr 
Pargana is named in the Nilamata as M&huri.^ The name of the Haraal 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana through which its course 
lies, the ancient 

About 18 miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Baramula. Tlirough this defile 
we have already before followed the course of the river. At Baramula 
navigation ceases. After passing with a violent current the ravine 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid within the Valley, 
turns into a largo torrent rushing down in falls and rapids. 


Skction VIT. — Soil and Climatb: op the Valley. 


Alluvial Plateaus 
(Udar). 


76. Our survey of Kasmir rivers has taken us along that great 
flat of river alluvium which forms iho lowest 
and most fertile part of the Valley. Wo 
must now (urn to the Jiiglier ground of the 
Vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus already alluded to. 

The genuine Kasruiri term for these plateaus is uclar^ found in its 
Sanskrit form as ndildra in the Chronicles. Another modern designa- 
tion of Persian origin now often used, is harewa. The word udddra is 
twice found as an ending of local names in the Rajatarangini *, while 
the latter Chronicles use it fre<pieiitly in designations of well-known 
plateaus.^ An earlier Sanskrit terra no longer surviving in use, is 
suda, originally meaning ‘ barren waste ground.’ Kalha^a employs it 
when speaking of the well-known DamMar Udar.® 

The Udars of the Kasmlr Valleys are usually considered by geolo- 
gists to be due to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by 


I See Jo7iar. (Bo. ed.) 1150, 1152; Vitastdmdh. xxvii, 2; Svayarkbhihndh, 

* Nilamata, 1322 sqq, 

8 See Rijat. vii. 159 note. 

♦ Locano(l/idra and Dhydnodddra, Rdjat. viii. 1427 note. 

6 See Gunikddddra, the Udar of Gdg near Uamuh, S'riv. iv. 4fJ.5, 592, 696; Ddrno^ 
darodddra, tlie Dain*^dar Udar, Sriv, iv. 618 ; Laitlapurofpldra, Fourth Chron, 175, etc. 

• Sec Rdjat. i, 156 note. 
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lower ground around them or connected by very gentle slopes with 
spurs descending from the mountains. Often the tops of these plateaus 
seem almost perfectly flat, forming table lands of varying dimensions. 
They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the ravines 
and valleys which intersect them, and through which the streams from 
the mountains and their o^yn di'ainago find their way to the Vitasta. 
Most of the Udars are found on the south-western side of the Valley, 
stretching from S'upiyaii to Baramula. But they also occur across the 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, and at both extremities 
of the river-flat in the south-east and north-west. 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of irrigation, 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of fertility from other 
parts of the Valley. Those which slope down from the foot of the 
mountains have been brought under cultivation wdtli the help of water- 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behind. Most of 
these iiTigation-ehamiels arc, no doubt, of ancient date, and some are 
B[)ccially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly 
those which are entirely isolated, water could not he brought. These 
arc cither barren wastes covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield 
only ju'ccarious crops owing to the uncertainty of the rainfall. 

Some ot tiic Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for 
other reasons, are sites of importance in tlie ancient topography of 
Kasmir. Such are the plateaus of ^[artaiida, Cakradhara, Padnmpura, 
Parihasapiira. Another, tlie ‘ Udar of Damodara,^ an interesting 

part ill the legendary lore of the country. All these will be duly 
noticed In the next chapter. 

77 . Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country’s 

_ , , ^ topography that the few old notices and 

Ka§mir chmato. c i • i i t c 

references which wo have regarding tfioso or 

Ka4mir, may fitly find meiitioii here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by 
Alheruni.^ He clearly indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from 
the heavy Monsoon rains of India proper. When the heavy clouds, ho 
explains, reach the mountains which enclose Kasmir on the south, “ tlio 
mountain-sides strike against them, and the clouds are pressed liko 
olives or grapes.” In conscqaenco the rain pours down and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Tliereforo Kasmir has no varsaknla^ 
but continual snowfall daring two and a half months, beginning with 
Mftgha, and shoidly after the middle of Caitra continual rain sots in 
for a few ilays, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. This rnlo 
has seldom an exception ; however, a certain amount of exti’aordinary 
meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province in India.” 

A See tndw, I, p. 211. 
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That this description is on the whole as accurate as Alboruni’s other 
data regarding Kasinir, will bo easily seen by a reference to the detailed 
statements of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Eliot.^ What chiefly characterizes 
the climate of Kasmir as against that of the Indian plains, is the 
absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excess! ro 
heat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by 
the high elevation of the Valle}”, and has at all times been duly appro* 
ciated by its inhabitants as well .as its visitors. 

Kalhana already proudly claims this exemption from tlic tormonis 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his coiintrv by tlio gods.* 
His enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed “ in the regions 
above the forests” slmws tliat lie was no str.angor to the charms of that 
season in the alpine parts of the country.^ More than once ho refers to 
the sufferings which the heat of .an Indian summer outside the Valley 
ijiflicts on Kn^mirian exiles. Ev”en in the hill regions immediately to 
the south of Pir Pan^al the hot season with its accompanying fevers 
has often proved disastrous to the Kasmiri.an troops employed there.* 

On the otlicr liand wo find .also the rigours of a Kai^mir winter 
duly illustrated liy tlio Chroniclo’.s narrative. Wo may refer to tho 
description of the heavy and continued snowfall which followed Sussala^s 
murder in Phalguna of 1128 A.n., tho freezing of the Vitastaintho 
winter of 1087-8 A.D,,etc.^ I'hc gr.aphic .account of Bhoja’s flight to tho 
Upper Kisangahga Valley shows ns in full detail tho difficulties wliich 
attend a Aviiitcr-march over the snow-covered mountains to t!io north of 
the Valley,® Nor do wc fail to bo reminded otherwise of tlio great 
differences in climate which are implied by tho varying altitudes of 
Ka.smlr localities.'^ 

Exceptionally early snowfall in the autumn such as saved tho 
g.arrison of tho frontier fort on tho Dugdhaghata Pass, lias always been 
known and dreaded even low down in tho Valley. Tho danger it 
represents for the rice crops is illustrated by Kal liana’s account of tho 
famines resulting from such premature snowfalls,'* 

1 See Lawrence, p. 24 anq, 

S See i. 41. 

5 ii. 138. 

4 Compare vii. 070; viii, 1034, 1830, 1830, 1865; regarding tho fever-season of 
Rajapurl and neighbonring districts, my note viii, 1873. 

6 Rdjat. viii. 1376 nqq. ; 1 4.34 sqq, ; vii. 692. 

® See viii. 2710 sqq. It must bo remembered that as much ns forty to sixty foot 
of snow falls in a severe winter on the higher rangca around Kamiir j sec also viii* 
411. 

1 Compare vii 016; viii. 2611 ; ii, 138* 

^ See ii. 18 i viii. 2449. 
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In this as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material 
change of the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalha^a, it 
is true, in describing the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of deep snow 
as “ falling each year to cause distress to the Bauddhas ” and obliging 
the king to pass six months of the cold season in Darvabhisara. But 
the whole story there related is nothing but a more rechauffe of the 
ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations caused 
by the presence of the Pi^acas. It therefore can claim no historical 
value whatever.^ 

78 . Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir 

^ since the earliest historical period, must neces- 

Cultivation. ... ^ if 

sanly leave its traces in the topography or a 

country and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Rice has as far as we can go back, always been tlie lai*gest and 
most important produce of the Valley. Its character as the main cereal 
is sufficiently emphasized by the fact that it is usually referred to in 
the Chronicles by the simple term of dhanya ‘ grain.’* The conditions 
of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system of irrigation, and for 
this the Ka4mlr Valley with its abundance of streams and springs is 
admirably a<lapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large and small and 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found 
fully detailed in Mr. Lawrknce’s valuable and exhaustive account of 
Kasmir njofriculture.s There is every reason to believe that they have 
come down with little, if any, change from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile 

_ . alluvial flats, or skirt the teiTaced slopes of 

Irrigation. , 

the Udars and mountain-sides, are shown on 

the map ; see, e,g., the tracts on the lower course of the Lid^r, Vesiau, 

Sind, and other rivers. In old times when the population was larger 

than now, much laud which is at present allowed to lie waste on the 

hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 

must have been under cultivation.^ 1 have often come across traces of 

old irrigation-outs long ago abandoned, which brought down the water 

of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the forest zone. 

Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great 


Irrigation. 


^ See i. 180, and not© i. 184. 

* “ The Kashmiris, so far, have considered no crop worthy of attention save 
rice;** Lawrbncic, Valley, p. 319. 

8 See Valley, pp. 323 »q. 

^ Compare Valley, pp. 239 and 356, as to the extensive areas which were once 
caltirated and are likely to be so again in fatnre. 
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and the trouble of their construction must have been so considerable 
that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can 
account for their existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction of 
irrigation canals plays already a significant part. The Suvarnamam- 
ktdya which is ascribed to King Suvarna and which still brings winter 
to a great part of the Ad^vin district, has already been noticed.^ The 
reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara is supposed to have 
attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, though 
legendary in the main, is also characteristic.^ Lalitaditya is credited 
with having supplied villages near Cakradhara (Isak^^dar) with the 
means of irrigation by the construction of a series of water-wheels 
(araghatta) which raised the 'water of the Vitasta.® 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman’s engineer, is ascribed tho 
merit of having on an extensive scale secured river- water for village- 
lands. From Kalhana’s detailed description it is evident tliat Suyya’s 
regulation of the Vitasta was accompanied by systematic arrangements 
for the construction of irrigation channels. For these tho water of 
various liilhstreams was utilized as well as that of tho main-river. Tlio 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was hxed on a 
permanent basis. He is thus said to have cnihellishcd all regions 
with an abundance of irrigated fields which wero distinguished for ex- 
cellent produce.” Tho increase in produce consequent on these measures 
and the reclamation of new lauds from the river and marshes is said to 
have lowered the average price of a Kbari of rice from two hundred to 
thirty-six Dlnnaras.* 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must 
have always been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles marked by 
repairs of ancient canals or tho construction of now ones. Tho long 
and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-‘abidln which in many respects revived 
the traditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular to have 
been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja’s and S'ri varans 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
king.*^ Among these the canal which distributed tho water of tho 
Pohur River over the Zain^gir Pargana, and the one by which the 

1 See above, § 64. 

8 See Rdjat, i. 156 sq. note. 

^ See Rdjat, iv. 191 note. 

4 See Rdjat, v, 109-112 and note. 

4 See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1141-55, 1257 sqq. ; Srh\ i. 414 sqq. For repairs of old 
canals, see Rdjat. viii. 2380. 

J. 1. 16 
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“water of the Lid^r was condncted to the arid plateau of Martan^a, 
deserve special mention. In the latter locality some work of this kind 
must have existed already at a far earlier period. Or else we could 
scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya’s magnificent temple and the flourishing township which 
once surrounded it.i 

Of the other products of the Valley only two may he mentioned 

SaflEVon-oultlvation. old times received 

special attention in all descriptions of the 

countiy. Already Kalhana in his introduction designates saffron and 
grapes among “the things that even in heaven are difficult to find but 
are common there.”* Saffron (Jcunktima) lias to the present day re- 
mained a famous product of Ka^mir. Its cultivation has apparently 
from an early time specially flourished about Padmapnra, the present 
Pamper, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. 
Abu-l-Fazl mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long 
notice.^ 

The grapes of Kasmlr which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,^ have 

_ not retained their area of cultivation with 

Grapes. 

equal persistence. They must have enjoyed 
reputation outside Kasmir, because the name Kamnira is given by 
Sanskrit Ko.^as as the designation of a special variety of grapes.^ They 
were once plentiful at Martanda wliere both Kalhana and the Fourth 
Chronicle mention them, and at many other localities.^ 

In Akbar’s time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap ; 
but Aba-t-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were raro."^ Since then, 
viticulture among the people generally has greatly declined. Though 
vines of remarkable sixe and age can still be found in many places, they 
are mostly wild. The produce of grapes is now restricted to a few old 
gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley .and to the new vineyards 
established on the J^Ial shores by the late ^Maharaja for the cultivatiou 
of French vines.* 


i See liiijat. ir. 192. 

a i. 42. 

a So© Fourth Chron. 926 i. pp 357 

♦ R4jat. i. 42; iv. 192; vii. 498. 

^ See Bohtlingk'Rothj s. r. 

t Fourth Chron. 851, 92S. 
t Atn-i-Akh.i i. p. 849. 

• For a detaflod account of Kasmir vineyards, see Lawhencr, Valley, pp. 361 $q, 
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79. It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess 
Old ethnography regarding the old ethnography of Kaitnir and 
of Kasmir. the adjacent hill regions. 

As far as Kaimlr itself is concerned our information does not allow 
us to connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging 
from Kal liana’s Chronicle and what other sources of information are 
available to us, the population of Kasmir has shown already in old times 
the same homogeneity that it does at present. The physical and ethnic 
characteristics which so sharply mark off the Ka^mirl from all surround- 
ing races, have always struck observant visitors to the Valley and have 
hence often been described.^ Hiuen Tsiang’s brief sketch reproduced 
above is the earliest in date and yet applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants. 


That the Kasmiris form a branch of the race which brought the 
languages of the Indo-Aryan typo into India, is a fact established by the 
evidence of their language and physical appearance. But when their 
settlement in the country took place, and from which direction they 
immigrated, are questions beyond the present range of historical 
research. The purity of race which has often been noted as distinguish- 
ing the great mass of the Kaimlr population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably duo not only to the country’s natural 
isolation but also to a curious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. 
Colonies of Mughals, Pathans, Panjabis, and Paharis, settled within 
comparatively recent times in the Valley, are being amalgamated with 
I'emarkable rapidity through intermarriage and otlier means. 

The complete abvsorption of these settlements which is going on 


Absorption of 
foreign ethnic 
elements. 


under our own eyes as it were, furnishes a 
likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier 
times. We have reason to assume that Kashmir 
has also in Hindu times been often under 


foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that tlie reign of foreign dynasties 
has not been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same 


nationality. But it is not likely that these foreign colonies were over 
extensive. In any case wo find no trace of their having retained a 


distinct and independent existence. 

Various tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana’s 


narrative, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were 
based on race or caste distinctions. The names of the Lavanyas and 


Tantrins survive in * Krams,’ or tribal names, still borne by sections of 


1 For a general account of the KaAmiri population Drew’s remarks, /ummoo, 
pp. 174 sqq., may still bo recommended. Fuller details regarding tho various 
classes, castes, etc., will be fouud in Mr. Lawrence’s work, pp. 302 6q<i, 
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tlie Muhammadan rural population (Lwn* and Tdntr*).^ But whatever 
distinctions of race or caste may have originally been indicated by these 
* Kriims/ they have long ago disappeared. 

It is equally certain from an examination of the Chronicle that 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, but 
spread all over the Valley. The humblest of these sections is probably 
tl»e one which has least changed its character during the course of cen- 
turies. The modern IDumbs, the descendants of the old Domhas? are 
still the low-caste watchmen and village-menials as which they figure 
in Kalhana’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatala or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmiiis. They have thus 
retained in their appearance a distinctive typo of their own which 
points to relationship with the gipsy-tribes of India and Europe. 

it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the 
T\i-li4o whom lliuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in 
Kaarnlr from early times and opposed to the Baiiddhas.^ Their name, 
usually transcribed Kriliya^ cannot bo traced in indigenous records. 
There is nothing to support their ideutification with the KiraSf as 
suggested by General Cunningham.^ The latter seems to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Kasmir.^ 

80. Tlic ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining 
Kacos on Ka6mir Kusinir can ho traced (piite clearly from the 
borders. notices of the Ra jatarahginl. 

In the south and west the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by 
Khams, Their settlements extended, as shown by numerous passages 
of the Chronicle, in a wide semi-circlo from Kasf^vdr in the south-east 
to the VTtasta Valley in the wost.^ The hill-states of Rajapuri and 
Ijohara were held by Khasa families ; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to flie ruh^ of Kasmlr iu the 11th century. I have shown 
elsewhere that the K ha-sas \ivo identical with the i)icsent Khcikha tribe 
to which most of the petty chiefs in the Vitasta Valley below Kasmir 
and iu the neighbouring hills belong. We have already seen that the 


1 Compare notes v. 24vS ; vii. 1171. 

8 Soo Hfijitt. note iv. 475; also v. vi. 84, 182; vii. 064, 1133, viii. 94. 

Tlmse passages show that tho Dombas also earned their bread as hunters, fishermen, 
buffoons, quarks, etc., and their danghtors as singers and dancers. Their occupa- 
tions thus closely ro 3 onit>led those of the gipsies whose name, Rom, is undoubtedly 
derived from Skr. dombci ; see P. IF. s. v. 

8 8 ee Si-yn-kt, transl. Beal, i. pp. 150, 156 .< 77 . 

* Seo dnr. Ocojr., p, 93. 

4 Compare my note viii. 2767. 

• See Jiifjatt i. 317 note. 
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Khakhas have until very recent times worthily maintained the reputa- 
tion which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders and turbulent hill- 
men. 

North of the Vitasta Valley and as far as the Ki^angaiiga we now 
find the Bombas as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they are 
closely related. It is probable that the Karnav district was held by 
them already in old times. Kalhana seems to comprise them, viii. 3088, 
under the designation of Kha^a. 

The upper Kisanganga Valley .above S'ardi was in old days already 
as at present inhabited by Dards (Skr. Barad, Darada) who are often 
referred to by Kalhana as the neighbours of Ka^mir on the north. ^ 
Their seats extended then too probably much further to the north-west, 
where they are now found in Citral, Yasin, Gilgit and the interven- 
ing regions towards Ka^iiiir. Megasthenes already knew them in the 
Upper Indus regions. Kalhana relating events of his own time speaks 
of Mlecchas further to the north. These nnght have been Muham- 
madanized Dards on the Indus, and beyond.^ 

The regions immediately to tho north-east and east of Ka^mlr were 
held by tho Bhauftas. We have already seen that these represent tho 
people of Tibetan descent, tho modern Buf^y of Dras, Ladakh and tho 
neighbouring mountain districts.^ 

1 See Hajat. i. 317 note, 

3 See note viii, 2702-04. 

• Sec above, § 58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — Frontiers of ancient Ka^mIr. 


81 . Our account of the political topography of ancient Ka^mlr 
may conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that wo have ajready 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain ranges 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the territories 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Ka^mir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Ka?- 
THAVAjA, the present Ka§t*‘var (* Kishtwar * of 
the maps) on the upper Cinab. It is mention- 
ed by Kalha^a as a separate hill state in the 
time of Kalasa.^ Its Rajas who were Hindus till Aurangzeb*s. time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarahgini as Bhadrdvakd^a,^ Its R§jas were tributary 
to Camba in recent centuries. This was probably the case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bhadravaka^a referred to in 
Kalha^a’s lists of hill RSjas. 


Territories S. E. of 
Kadmir. 


1 See Rdjat, vii. 500 note. 
* See Bdjnt. viii, 501 note. 
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The Rajaa of Camba, the ancient Campa, on the other hand figure 
often in the Kasmir Chronicle. ^ Their territory has since early times 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the 
ancient Ti’igarta, and Kaathavata. The ancient Rfijput family which 
rules this hill state to the present day, often intermarried with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kn^mir. 

To the west of Campa and south of Bhndravaka^a lay the chiofship 
of Vallapora, the modern Ballavar.^ Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Knlhana’s narrative and retained their independence as petty hill- 
ehiefs till the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. ‘ Balla- 
war ’ was known also to Alberfiiii. 

Of the political organization of the hill- territories between Valla- 
pura in the .south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballavar call themselves now Do(jrds and their country Bnejar, This 
name is traditionally derived from Skr. ^Dvigaria^'^ but this term is 
nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to bo Diirgara^ 

It is \ery probable tliat the region of the lower and middle bills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divided into a 
number of small chiefships. Of those some eleven seem to have existed 
up to the time of the extension of tlio Sikh power into tho Panjab 
Kohistan.^ They were all absorbed in tho growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these .small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient 
descent, we liave probably tocla.ss tho Thakkura Dehgapala on the Cinab 
wl»o gave his daughter to the pretender liliikmcara in marriage.® Also 
the Raja of ^anda niu.st probably be located in tlii.s liill tractJ Other 
Thakkuras in this region arc mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallarjuna Avhen on his march to Kn^rnir from the plains.^ Immediately 
at the foot of the Ban^hal Pass in the territory of Visalata we find the 
castle of a * Khasa loi’<l,’ wlio gave shelter to Bhiksaeara and at the time 

I Compare Iln)at. vii. 218 note, and Cunningham, Ai\c. Grogr., p. 141. 

® See vii. 220 note, and Ci^n.ningiiam, Anc. Gcogr, p. 1,35, 

5 See Drkw, Jumiiwo, )i|i. 43 nq. 

Compare the Camba copperplate, edited by Prof. Kiki.horn, fnd. Ant., 1888, 

p.9. 

6 See Cunningham, Anc. Gcogr. pp. 133 where a tiBeful Hynopsis of tho 
hilbRt itce in the centra) portion of tlif‘ Pnnjfdj Kdliifitrin is given. 

* See Rajdt. viii. 554 aqq. 

1 See note vii. 590. 

8 viii. 1989 !*qci. 
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Frontier territories 
to the south-west 
and west. 


was evidently independent. ‘ Temporarily the Khavas of the hills imme- 
diately south of the Pir Pantsal Range may have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of strong Ka4mir rulers. But during the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, t.e., blackmail from 
the Ka^mlr rulers.* 

82 . Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
included in the region which by its ancient 
name was known as Darvabuisara. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the whole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga and Vitas ta.^ 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in 
the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brbatsamhita. A 
chief of this region figures by tbo ethnic appellation of Abisares in the 
accoupts of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 

The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient Rajaburi represented by the modern district of Rajauri.^ 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tribu- 
taries. Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Pan jab, 
Rajapuri was necessarily often brouglit into political relations with 
Kaimir. When Hiiieri Tsiang passed through it, the ‘kingdom of 
HSjapuri * was subject to Ka4mir. From the 10th century onwards wo 
find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory by the later Kasinir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Prunts 
leading to the Pir Punyal Pass, was included in Rajapuri terri- 
tory.^ Here lay probably the famous strong- hold of Ihljayiri known also 
to Alberuni.® 

R&japurl took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kal liana and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri.^ The ruling family belonged to the Kliasa 
tribe. Its descendants were the Muhammadanized Rajput chiefs who 
I'etained this territory clown to the present century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri was adjoined by the territory of 


i viii. 1665 sqq. 

* See Bdjat, viii. 2263 note. 

• See note i. 180. 

♦ For a detailed acconnt, see Rdjat, vi. 286 note, 
^ See Rejrtt. viii. 959 note. 

® See vii. 1270 note. 

1 See Til. 973 tqq. 
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Lohaka.^ The chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present 
Loh^rin which we have already visited when examining the To^^maidfo 
route. Loliara became important for Ka^mir from the end of the 11th 
century when a branch of its ruling family acquired the Kasmir throne. 
Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Loliara which thus became 
united to Kasmir under the same ruler. As the ancestral home and 
stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Loliara has played a great part 
during the last reigns related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are 
distinctly named as belonging to the Khasa tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and 
district of Parnotsa cori’esponding to the present Punch or Pruiita 
(the Ka^mlri form), in the lower valley of the Tohi (TausI).* In Hiueu. 
Tsiang’a time Parnotsa gave its name to the whole hill-state which was 
then tributary to Kasmir. The Muhammadan Rajas of Prunfcg, closely 
related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta Valley, remained more or less 
independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Tlieir terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western 
Panjab is often mentioned in the Kasmir Clironiclcs. Tlio large per- 
centage of the Ka^miii element in the population of Pruiili^ attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Kasmir. 

The hills to the south-west of Prim tig were held till early in this 
century by petty cluefs, known as the Rajas of KotU, It is possible 
that the small liill-statc of KlfiiNJAiiA repeatedly referred to by Kalhana 
and known also to Perish ta, lay in this direction.® 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnohsa wo come to tho valley of 
the Vitasta. This, as has already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Kaimlr as far down as Bolya- 
SAKA, the present Buliasa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 
Khasa.s. In Muhammadan times tlio valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of tho Khaklia and Bomba clans wlio seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal head the Khaklia Raja of MuzalTarabad. Tho 
portion of the valley between MuzalTarabad and Buliasa bore tho 
old name of DvaravatI from which the modern designation of this tract, 
Lvarhidlf is derived (see above, § 53). 


I Compare for tho history of Lohara and its various localities, Note E, Rdjat. iv. 
177, reproduced in Ind. Ant.f 1897, pp. 226 sqq. 

* See for details note iv. 18. Hiaen Tsiang’s reference shows that tho town of 
Partwtsa must be older than tho time of LaliUditya to whom Kalhana ascribes its 
foundation, 

3 See note Rdjat, vii. 1266. 

J. I. 17 
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88 . Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta 

UraAa Hazara after its great bend, lay the ancient kingdom 

of Ura4a.^ Its greatest part is comprised in 
the British district of Hazara, between the Vitasta and Indi^ . It is 
the Ovapaa or "Apo-a of Ptolemy ; its ruler figures as Arsdlces in tho 
accounts of Alexander’s campaigns. Hiuen Tsiang mentions the terri- 
tory by the name of Wti-la-shi and found it tributary to Ka^mlr. 
Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased wo find Urasa often 
referred to in tlio Bajatarahginl. Tho account of S'amkaravar man’s 
ill-fated expedition in tliis direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of tho old capital of Urasa. It probably lay between the 
present Alansahra and Abbottabad.^ Kalhana’s notice of an expedition 
undertaken in liis own time mentions in Ura4a the town of Atyugra- 
pi;ra.3 1 have shown in my note on the passage that this locality is 
probably represented by the modern Agror, situated on the border of 
Hazara towards the ‘Black ^Mountains.’ We have an intermediary 
form of tho name in Ptolemy’s ’I^dyovpo?, given as tho designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times Urasa was included in the region known as 
Pakhli. This is defined by Abu-l-Fazl as comprising the whole of the 
bill toiTitory between Kasmlr in the east and the Indus on the west.'^ To 
Pakhli belonged also tho lower valley of the Kisaiigahga and the 
valleys of the streams which flow into the latter from the Kajnag Range 
and tlio mountains to tho north-west of Kasndr. 

This tract which is now known as Kannxu, boro tlie old name of 

Kipanganga valley. KAny.u It scc.n.s to have boon lu-kl by 
small chiefs nominally tributary to Ka:^mir 
even in later Hindu times. ^ It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle, 
Tho inhabitants were Ivhasas,^ wdio are reprc'sentod by the modern 
Boiuha clans still holding Karnau. Tlicir Rajas were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often harried the north-western 
parts of Kasmlr.'l Tho last irruption of the Karnau Bombas and their 
allies, the Kbakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, occurred as late as 
1846. 


* For a detailed Hyropsis of tho old notices, sec Rffjat. v. 217 note. 

* See Kfijat, v. 217 note and Cunninghaai, ytnc Geogr., p. 104. 

• Com pure note viii. 3402. 

♦ See Ain i-Akh.f ii. pp. 390 sq. 

Compare at. viii. 2485 not©. 

• See viii. 2750, 3000, 3t>88. 

T CompvU-© fer the modera Karnau, Bates, Gazetteer, p. 228. 
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The valley of the Kisanganga above its junction with the Karnau 
river and as far as S'ardi, forms a separate tract known as Dr&va, This 
is possibly tlie Duranda mentioned in a passage of Kalliaiia’s Chronicle.^ 
The northernmost portion of the tract scorns to have been a dependency 
of Kasmir even during the later Hindu reigns. At S'ardi wo find tlia 
shrine of S'arada, ono of the most sacred Tirthas of old Kasnilr. To 
this as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood we shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through S'ardi leads a route to Cilas on the Indus. But this 
territory as well as the other portions of the U[>per Indus Valley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84 . Immediately above S'ardi the valley of the Kisangaiiga turns, 
as wo have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 

Darad territory. 

reach the territory of the Dai'ads. Their setdemonts on tlie Upper 
Kisangahgu, and its tributaries seem to have formed a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name Daraddkva in the Chronicle. ^ 
Its iiihabitauts who bore Hindu naiin'S, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kasmir. L)ahati*uim, ‘the town of the Darads,’ which was the 
capital of their chiefs, may liavo occupied the position of the modern 
Gurez (map ‘ Goorais’).^ The latter is tlio chief place of the valley 
wheie the Nawabs governing it till tlie Sikh coii(|nest resided. Tho 
‘Mleccha^ chiefs who on two occasions ligure as the Harad Rajas’ allies 
from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus who had early been converted to Islam.'*' 

Crossing from the head- waters of the Kisangahga to those of tho 
Dras River we arrive in high-level valleys 
inhabited by people of Tibetan race and 
language, tho Bhauffus of the Chronicles. The Rajtitararigini tells us 
nothing of the political organization or topography of tho Bliautta 
territories. It is, however, possible that wo have a reference to LeJij 
tho capital of Ladakh, in tho ‘‘ foreign country called Loh,” which 
Kalhana names in iii. 10. 

Nor do the later Clironiclcs supply us with any details in thi.s 
direction, though the several invasions which Kasmir snlTered from 
this side give Jonaraja and S'rlvara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhauttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Srivara 


Bhauttas. 


1 See viii. 2709 note. 

* Compare Rdjnt. vii. 911 ; for other references to tlio Darads, i. 312 note. 
8 See vii. 911 note. 

* See viii. 2762 note. 
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already knows the terms ‘ Little and Great Bhutta-land.’^ They refer to 
Baltistan (Skardo) and Ladakh which have continued to be known to 
the present day as ‘ Little and Great Tibet,* or among Ka^rairis as Lukli 
Bu(un and Bud Bufun,^ These terms are in fact of a far older date, 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great 
PoUu,^ 

The eastern frontier of Ka4mlr is, as we have seen, formed by a 
mountain range which runs from the Zojl-La almost due south towards 
Ka9t*‘var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Mara- Ward wan on the map (in Kasmiii Madivadvan), It 
is drained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the town of 
Ka 9 t®v&r. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew’s race 
map and other autiiorities, this consists now chiefly of Ka^miris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The 
Valley is nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts."^ It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet 
Abu-1-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Ka^mir.^ Beyond it to 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciers, 
dividing Macjivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Sfiru and Zaiiskar. To 
the south we reach once more the territory of Kastliavata from which 
our present survey has started. 

1 See S'riv. iii 445 (Suksmahrhadhhuftadesau). 

8 Butun (connoctod witli the ethnic term But/} < Bhautta; see above, § 58), is 
the Knssniiri term for Tibet in general. 

R Compare A. U^mcsat, Nouvenux nuHanges asiatiqncs, i. p, 194; and Sir H. 
Yule, Cathay, p, Ixx. 

4 The TvisaThdhyamfihatmya which refers to the Valley as Jtfn</c( rdf ha, cannot 
claim any particular antiquity. 

^ See Ain-i’Akb., ii. p. 369, 
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Section II. — Ancient Political Divisions. 

86. The Valley of Kalmir to which we may now return has 
from early times been divkled iuio two great 
Kramarajya, Mac^a- known by their modern names as 

varajya. Kamrdz and Mardz, These terms are derived 

from Skr. Kramarajya and Madavarajya, which aro found very 
frequently in the Rajatarahginl as well as the later Clironiclcs.^ Tho 
original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of tlio 
S'rinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, 
I found only those few acquainted who, like the late Pandit Damodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kal liana’s Clironiclo. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises tho 
districts on both sides of the Vitastfi above S'rinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of tho two great divi- 
sions more accurately at tho Shergarhi palace. That tlie boundary was 
already in old times indicated by a line drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages in tho Rajataraugini 
and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S'rinagar in the former and 
those below in the latter division. 

Wo arrive at tho same result on a reference to tho Ain-i Akbari. 
Abii-l-Fazl distinctly informs us that “ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, MarCij on the east and Kamrdj 
on tho west.”*^ He then proceeds to tabulate tho thirty-eight Parganas 
into which Kasmir was divided under Akbar’s administration, separately 
under tho two main-heads of Maraj and Kamraj. Tho city of S'rinagar 
is counted with the former, and so are also all Parganas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Kamraj. 

The term of Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a moro restricted sense, for tho designation of the Parganas to 
tho west and north-west of tho Volur lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Parganas in 
this portion of tho Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraz was giveu.^ This 


I See my note on Rdjat. ii. 15. 

S Compare Airi’uAkb.f ii. p. 3G8. 

8 Thus Abu-1-Fa?l*8 table seems to show that in Akbar’s time tho old Parganas 
of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal and Mach^pur wero embodied in tho largo Pargana of 
* Kamraj ■/ see Ain^i Akb,, ii. p. 371, In Moorcroft’s and Baron Ilugors list the Par- 
ga^a Kamraj includes Uttar, Hamal and Machipur. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Biihler 
in liis note on the term Kramarajya.^ 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are so often 
employed in the Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate administrative units 
or province.s. It is possible that this was the case at one or the other 
period. But Abn-l-FazTs account as well as the usage traceable from 
his time to tlie present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical 8i;/nificance could maintain themselves quite independently 
of actual administrative divisions.* 

86 . The whole of the V alley has from an early date been sub- 


Administrative 

Districts. 


divided for administrative purposes into a 
consideiablo number of small districts known 
in recent times as * Parganas.’ Their ancient 


designation was visaya.^ Tho number, name.s and limits of these sub- 


divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 


over which our documents extend. 


The great ntajority of tho Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assum(?d to have existed already during tiie Hindu rule. This is 
proved by tho fact that tho names of numerous Parganas are found in 
their ancient forms already in tlie Rajatarangini and the other Chroni- 
cles. Bub tho.so texts do not furnish us anywhere with a comjdete list 
of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of tho administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


of tho Pfirgana divisions (seo bolow) tho extent of the ‘ Pargana Karo raj ’ has also 
varied from time to time. 

1 Seo lie port, p. 11. 

* Tho only trace I can tind of a general division of Kasmir other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarajya, is contuined in an unfortunately corrupt and fragmen- 
tary passage of tho Lt^kapraku.^a, iv. It scorns to divide the twenty-soven Vi^ayas 
or Parganas of Kasmir (see bolow) into three tracts, viz. (i) Kramarajya from 
Kh6ya4ramika onwards (Khny*lh6m, the old Khuyasrama ia meant) ; (ii) i/fuZ/jj/ama- 
riijya from the Csiuila [river ?] to Lahara or Liir ; (iii) Madavarajya from 
S^rlvantaka (?), 

Tho text ia in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Caniila and S'rivan- 
taka quite nncortain. Tho former may be tho river of doubtful name and i< olity 
referred to iu Rajat. note v. 109. It appears as if at tho time to which thr ioka- 
prnk^a's notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory bad been u-med 
between Kramarajya and Madavarajya and dabbed Madhyamardjya * the niddle 
province.* Five thousand villagoa out of tho 66,063 with which the text credits 
Kaimir, are atiriboted to this intermediate division. 

* Compare for the term vifaya Rajat v, 51 ; viii. 1260, 1413, 2697. 

The expresaion Parga^ia may have been introduced by the Mughal administra- 
tion. lit Skr. origii **l ^ puragana is not found in the Chronicles. 
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daring Hindu times. The Lokaprakaia, it is true, tells us of the 
division of Ka^mlr into twenty-seven Visayas and enumerates soma 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to judge of its authenticity. ^ 

Abu-l-Pazhs account is the first which presents ns with a systematio 
statement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrative fancies. Tlie 
return of 5saf Khan reproduced by Abu-1-Fazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘AH contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e,g , Patan 
was assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj ’ 
amounted to 446,500 Kharwars. 

The number of Parganas bad cbnnged but little during Mughal and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquo.st of the Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six ns tlie accepted traditional number. Bub there 
bad been various cliungcs in the names and extent of tbeso Parganas. 
These changes became still more fre({ueiit under tlio Sikli administra- 
tion, as is seen by a cornpaiison of the lists given by Moorccroft (1823), 
Baron Hugcl (1835) and Vigno (circ. 1840). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of tbo Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogra Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-three Parganas for tlie year 1865.^ Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tabslls after the fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of siib-divi.sions. The latest list shows eleven 
TahsUs.^ In their constitution littio regard was paid to the historical 
divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Ka^miris are as con- 


1 Of the Lokapraknsa’s Vi^.iyas Khoijdiramt , Siundldy Lahari, Aulcupya^ Nildiay 
Khaduviya correspond clearly to the Klifiyasrama, S'atnula, Lahara, llolnda, Nil547a, 
Khnduvi of the Rajatarangiiu. Ekena^ Devas^dm may possibly bo corruptions for 
Evenaka and Devasarnsa. Krodhana^ DvuvimSati, Blifnyo^ Phdyvd probably repro- 
aent tbe modern Parj^aijias of Kruhin, Dim^, Bring, Phakh, Cdlana^ VitaBthd^ 
Satrava^ Svanavdri^ Nildf Hdriy Jalahadiyaf are quite uncertaio. 

* See Gazetteer^ p. 2 sqq. 

8 Compare the sketch-map attached to Mb. Lawrence’s Valley* 
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servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. 
The old Parga^a names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to corno.i^ 

The absence of a complete list of Parga^as for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution daring more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient teiTitorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Parga^a lists 
we possess since Akbar’s time. There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles.* We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and their history in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley. 

87 . The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 

Density of popula- T 

tion in old Ka6mir. indication of the dense popu- 

lation then occupying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village- sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — all point to the same 
conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Ka^mir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the population from the Valley 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Ka^niir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation* Yet it is held 
by competent judges that the present agricultural population is by no 
moans sufficient even for the land actually under cultivation. I would 
hence manifestly be hazardous to make any guess as to the ambers 

^ The Survey of India roapa iudioates the approximate extent of the Pargaeas 
reeogniaod in the fifties. 

* See Supplementary Note BB, 

* Compare for this aud other statistical details Mr. Uawbencx’s Valley^ p. 22^ sqq. 
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wliich the country might have supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule. 

The fact of Ka4mlr having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Ka^mir at 66,063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasaihgraba.^ That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jonaraja’s Chronicle.* 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.d. 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records : “ It is popularly 

believed that in the whole of the province — plains and mountains 
together — are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed.” 8 It ig curious that Mirza Haidar who had ruled Ka4mir himself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


Section III. — The old and new Capitals. 


88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya ai*e 
separated by a line drawn through S'rinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to S'rinagar as the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for our survey. The 
history of Ka^mir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
S'rinagar and to trace back the city's history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.d. 631, and 
whose record is the earliest we possess, found 
it already in the position of the present S'ri- 
nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


Srinagara in the 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time. 


1 Saftir grdtnasahasrdni faftir grdmafatdui ca\ faftir gramas trayo grdmd hyetat 
Kaiinirainan4alam li ; comp. Lokaprakasa, Ind. Studien, xviii. p. 375. 

8 See Jonar, (Bo. ed ), 153. 

® See Tdrijj^-i-RagJudif p. 430. Ritter who reprodaces the passage of the 
Zafarnama from De la Croix’s translation, shows the nomber of villages as 10,000; 
see Asien^ ii. p. 1123. It may be noted in passing that according to the Censas of 
1891 the number of villages in Kasmir was then reckoned at 2870. 

J. I. 18 
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#agt bank of a great river, i,e. the Vitas^a, 12 or 13 li long from north 
to sonth and 4 or 5 /» broad from east to west About 10 li to the 
south-east of this, “ the new city,” the pilgrim notices a Buddhist convent 
which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ‘ the 
old city * on the south. 

It is the merit of Geneml Cunningham to have first recognized that 
the situation here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsisnig^s time 
Corresponds exactly to that of the modern SVlnagar.^ A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that part of SVinagar which occupies 
the right or eastern riverbank, and which, as we shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or 33 li of the Chinse measurement, agree accurately with the length 
of the city within its ancient limits along the eastern hank of the Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 li) 
is equally correct, 

89. The position of ‘ the old city ’ is marked by the present village 

- of Fnndrdlhan which derives its name from 

Puraijadhirthana. - - - • cxi 

the appellation Puhanaimiistiiana, meaning ‘the 

Old Capital.’ It lies to the south-east of S'rlnagar just as Hiuen T.siang 

says, at the south foot of a muuntaiu spur which rises with bold slopes 

to a height of about 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the 

neare.st point of old SO’inagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 

the monastery between Fandrclhan and the steep hill-side is exactly two 

miles or 10 li. 

The history of ‘ the Old Capital * is so closely connected with that of 
S^rinagara that it will be useful to acquaint ourselves first with tlie 
data bearing upon it. The name of Pukanadhisthana meets us first in 
Kalhana’s account of the reign of King Pravarasena I. (or S’resthasena) 
who is said to have erected there a shrine known as that of S'iva 
Frnvareivara.^ At the beginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana a Visnu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham 
with the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village 
of PandrSthan and has often been described by European i ivellers.® 


1 Gen. CcNNlsanAM's identification wns first indicated in his iper on the 
architectare of Ka^iiur temples, J. A. 5, B, 1848, p 283. For a falle. account, see 
Anc Geogr., pp, 93 8q*f. 

* 8e© R4jat. iii. 99 note, where detailed references have been given regarding the 

site 

^ See T. 2t uote, also for descriptions of the temple. 
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Even in Kallmijia’s own time pious foundations are I’ecordod at this 
ancient site. 

The identity of Pandr^than with tlie site named in the Chronicle 
as ‘ the Old Capital * is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated ii| 
the old gloss on Rajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit tradition, 
S'rivara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in S^rinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to the east, speaks of 
the road from the Samudramatha (Sud^rmar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to Purvadhtsfhana as covered with the 
corpses of the slain. ^ It is clear that hy the latter designation which 
also means Hhe Old Capital,* he refers to our present PandrSthan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of F arOnadhisthayia.^, 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘the Old Capital’ 
, _ , marked by the site of Pandrethan was in 

A o a s rinagarx. reality the ancient S'rInagaiiT which Kalliana 
mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.^ His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the sliriue of Jyesthaiudia at S'llnagari by Jalauka, the 
son of Asoka. Gcnei'al Cunningham thought ho could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i Sulaimau hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles PundrCthan 
is situated. 

I have shown in my note on tlic passage that no reliance can bo 
placed on the alleged tradition which General Oiuiniiighani had adduced 
as the sole pix)of of his location of the si n ine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded by me proves that Jye§tharudra must have been 
worshipped eitlier on the bill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 
Anoka’s S'linagarl may safely be looked for in the same neigh bouiliood. 
Our present data do nut allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at Pandrethan or elsewhere. JJut there arc at 
least sufticient indications to make General Cunningham’s view appear 
very tempting and probable, 

1 Seo iv. 290. 

* The K». derivative of Skr. Purana is pr^n* ‘old’; this forms, with assimilation 
of the initial double consonant, the first part. Pan-, of the modern mime. The elision 
of the second tf in the assumed intermediary form * is ncconntod 

for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on the second syllable of the 
modern name. The development of the combination nd into ndr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo- Aryan Vernaculars; comp. De. Gbikiison, Phonoloj^y of 
Indo- Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.Q y I. p. 37, § U5. The nnsalisation of « may be of 
recent date, as the old gloss of Aj on Rujab. v. 267 shows the name as Pf/tkydrfhani 
i. c. Pf^tddrefhan. 

See Nolo C, i. 124, 
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1 licre is in the first place the significant name Pnranadhisthana, ‘ the 
Old Capital/ which shows that the site of Pandretl»an must have once been 
occupied by nn important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhana’s 
naiTative knows nothing of any other capital which might have been 
founded in this vicinity previous to the newcapital built by Prava rase nail, 
on the site of the present S'rlnagar. Lastly we have an indication in 
the very name Srlnagara wliich Pravarasena’s city has come to hear in 
general usage instead of its proper and official designation Pravarapura. 

If Anoka’s S'rinagari actually lay at or near the present PandrSthan 
the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals.^ Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
S'rlnagari and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
the old familiar designation.^ Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded by successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to bo known simply by the name “ Delhi,” though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranadbi^thana bad sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu iirnc.s, extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and nortli-east of 
PandrCthau. Foundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Lihgas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above ground, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.^ 

Tho advantages of Pandrethan as the site fora great city cannot be 
compared with ilioso offered by the position of S'l'inagar. Yet the 
close vicinity of the Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 


i Soo Anc. G^ogr.f pp. 97 sq. 

8 Tho foininino form 6 rrniflr 7 rt »7 is nsod also for tho nevr cnpital; jmp. Rdjat. 
i. lO'l note. Thoro is thus no ditYoronco in the name ns applied to hot Anoka’s and 
Prnvarasena’s cities. S'nnagara or Srlnaqarl moans tlio “City of /rl”, i.e. of 
the Goddess of Fortune. For a whimsical etymology of En pean growtli, 
which has turned S^riuagar into tho “ City of the Sun ”, see above § note. 

• Compare for an account of these ruins, Ccnninoham, J. A . S . b ., 1848, pp. 283 
S 7 ., Anc. Oeo^r. 95 ^q, [Tlio renmrks made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of tho desertion of Pnnmadhi^^hana rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
Rajatnrahgi^l p ages. The reconstruction of an alleged * Pravaresva’ i symbol * 
at Pfiudx&\UaD| J. A. S, 1848, pp. 324 sq , i« also nnsupported by evidence.] 
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period when probably the riveraine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of PandrSthan through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the Takht-i Sulaiman hill from tlic greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sahgharama 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with ‘ the old city.* 

91 . Kalhana*s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 

Pravarasena’s 

capital Ka^mir in his time and destined to 

remain so to the present day.^ Knlhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this cnpital to King Pravarasena II. The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it clear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present S'rinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreement 
between the general features of Kalhana’s description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed out that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Pravarasena’s city 
that very Jayendravihara in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Ka^mlr capital. ^ Subsequently Professor Biihler noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts of the niodorn city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarasena’s capital.® The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern S'rinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of tliis new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of tlie name Pravarapura, 
shortened {hhhnavat) for Pravarasenaimrdy as the oflicial and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present S'rinagar. Wo 
have found this appellation already in the record of the T'ang Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. It is also found 
in the works of K^eniendra, Billiana, and numerous other Ka^mirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents.'^ 


1 See Rdjat. hi. 336-363. 

* See Anc. Oeogr.^ p. 97 ; also Rdjat. iii. 355 note. 

8 Compare Report, p. 16. 

♦ For detailed references see my note Rdjat, iii. 339-349* S'rt’Pravarapurc for 
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Legend of foundation 
of Pravarapura. 


The (late of King Pravarasena IT. whose name the above desig- 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
witti accuracy. Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it probable that he ruled at some period of the 6tli century, 
'i’hus we can easily understand that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (a.d. 631) S'rinagara or Pravarapura was still the ‘ new city.* 

92. The traditional account of t)ie foundation of Pravarapura as 
recorded by Kal))ana is of considerable interest. 
Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data, Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 336-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefly as follows.^ 

Wlien King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
his name. He was then residing in the city of Ids grandfather Prava- 
rasena I., i.«., in Puranadhisthana.* From there the king went forth 
at night in order, as tiie text says, “to ascertain in a supernatural way 
the pro{)er site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city.” On his way ho reached a stream whi(3h skirted a burning ground, 
nml was illuminated by tlie glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form. Promising him fiiHilmcnt of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to liis own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him. Thereupon “ the Raksasa stretched out his own knee from 
tlie other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an einbankmont (Setu).” The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger (k^urika), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, 
and thus eross«?d over to the place which has since been known as 
Ksurihlhala. The demon th(?u indicated to him tlie auspicious time 
and diRapp('nred, after telling him to build his town where he would 
sec the measuring lino laid dowui in the morning. This line (sutni) of 
the Vetala the king eventually discovered “ at the village of SariUik^i 
at which the goddess Sdrika and the demon Atla resided.” There 
ho built his city in wdiich the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of S'iva Pravari\svura, 


8riprarani!^en<ipuro is ofion written in the abbreviated form S'r/p} n the formulas 
of the Lokapraknsa, almanacs, etc. Kulhana often uses the simple ^iira for Par- 
vurapurn mid Na^jara for ^rinagara. 

I For all detailed reforencos in connection with this story, note iii. 339-340 
should be consulted. 

• That Buranddhiffhdna is meant is proved by iii. 99. There Kalhana, speaking 
of a foundation Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of anachrouit^i uses the 
desiguution of PurnttidbitUiana. 
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Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of S'rinagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We 
have already seen that the MahSsarit is the stream now known as 
Igunth Knl which flows from the Dal into the Vitasta. Near its con- 
fluence with the Vitasta which we have also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Maharaja Ranbir Siiigli, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at S'llnagar, was liurriedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahilsdrit and 
Vitast^.^ It is certain that the island of May^sum (Skr. Maksika- 
svamin) is meant here, at the western end of which the Mahasarit or 
Isunth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Pal is bounded on its northeiui bank 
by an old embankment w^hich stretches from the west foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Vilasta near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at or around 
S'rinagar and known only by the general designation of Siith (from 
Skr. setu), ‘dyke,’ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
well as the floating gardens and shores of the Dal which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the construction of this embankment 
to King Pravarasena.* It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warr.ant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the ‘ Suth ’ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksuriknhala was the name 
of the place wliei e Pravarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that Ibis name in the form of its Ka4miri derivative KJnid^bal still 
attaches to the city quarter \vhich lies at the western end of the Suth.*^ 

Finally it will he seen from the map that Kalhaiia’s words regard- 
ing the ‘ Setu ’ dividing the waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Isunth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 

I See viii. 339. 

8 See ViQNB, Travelfi^ ii, p. 69. 

& See note iii. 339'8i9. 
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Old limits of Prava- 
rapura. 


has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared 
the old name of Mahasarit.^ 

93. The name of the village Sdrifaka where the demon showed 
to the king the proper site for his city, has 
long ago disappeared. Its position, however, 
is sufiicieutly marked by the mention of the 
goddess Sdrikci, The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
S'rinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
Hdr^parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. ^drikdparvata. 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Mahatmyas.* 
Another passage of the RajatarahginI shows that the term Vetdla- 
siitrapdta^ * the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalhana it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of Vardhayiasvdmin and Vihakarman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’s city Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly, ^ and 
those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are all found as far as they can be 
identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
T'ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of the river.^ 

Kalhaua follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 
a brief description of its splendours'^. He 
notes the extravagant story of its having 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


Kalhai;ia’8 descrip- 
tion of Pravarapura. 


I Compare § 05. 

* See note iii. 339-319. Harris the Kn^mirl name of the goddess Santa as 
well as of the S'drikd bird (Maina) j comp. Bchler, Report, pp. 16 sq. 

Panjabis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popnlar etymology 
tnrned the ‘ Hill of S'lirikn’ into the * Hill of Hari (Vi?nn)’ or the ‘ Verdant Hill.^ 
The latter interpretation could bo justified only on tbe principle of Incus a non 
lueendo ; for verdure is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the Sl'Snkaparvata. 
Dr. Bkrnier already, I'ravels, p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
Lis friends from Delhi. 

* 8e© vi. 191 note. 

4 iii. 357. 

* iii. 368. 

* See ah §§ 8, 10. 

*1 iii. 867-368. 
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refers to the regularly arranged markets with which ifcs founder fia4 pro. 
vided it. The city of his own time still boasted of ** mansions which 
reached to the clouds ’* built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as the mass 
of private houses in modern S'rinagar.^ 

When he mentions “ the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at plea- 
sure-residences and near market streets, he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Ancli^ar lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the heart of tlie city. They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks.* The S'arikaparyata 
receives due mention as the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky.” Nor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer- days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if wo examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern S'rinagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river’s course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even to a superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectui’al splendour of ancient S'rinagar. 

94. It can scarcely bo the result of chance that Pravarasena’s 
city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 
Advantages of the capitals, of being .superseded by later founda- 
site of Srinagar. 

There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites wliich they had chosen for 
their own cities. The great Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivarmau, 

1 Both Mirza Haidar and Abu-l-Fazl speak with adaiiratioii of tho many lofty 
houses of S^rinagar, built of pine wood. This material was used, then as now, as 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes. According to Mirzi Haidar “ most 
of these houses are at least five stories high and eacli story contains apartments, 
halls, galleries and towers” (Tdrik^-i-Ra^ldi^ p. 426). That the mass of private 
dwellings in S^rlnagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by B4jat, viii. 2390. The many disastrous fires recorded point to tho same con- 
clusion. 

> Useful and convenient as these canals undoubtedly are, it is rather difficult 
to concede to them now tho epithets of ‘ pure and lovely.’ They odd, however, 
greatly to the pictufesquonosa of the city and certainly make tho want of carriage 
roads less felt. 

J. I. 19 
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and S^amkaravarmaDi had saccessively endeavoiired to effect this object. 
The great rains of Parihasapara, Jayapora and Avantipnra show 
sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in any 
way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, 
Nevo-like, to bum down the ancient capital to assure the predominance 
of his own creation, Parih^apura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
erected at the latter place daring his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch’s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Pravarapura continued to bo the political and cultural centre of Kasmir 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of Sfrinagar to the 
great natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to tho 
true centre of the Valley, S'rinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons tho most convenient route for trade and traffic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank S'rinagar, 
offer tho same facilities for tho fertile tracts which lie immediately to 
the north. Tho lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a large city 
population. Tho great trade route from Cental Asia debouches 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 

Nor can wo underrate the security which the position of S^i inagar 

^ ^ 1 j ^ ^ assures both against floods and armed attack. 

Natural defences of i i j i r xu xi. 

Srinagar. ^ neck of high ground which from the north 

stretches towards the Vitasta and separates 
the two lakes, is safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground, 
round the foot of the S^arikS hill, that the greatest part of the old Pra- 
varapura was originally built. The ancient embankment which connects 
this high level ground with the foot of tho Takht-i-Sulaim5n hill 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying wards fringing the marshes of the 
Pal. A considerable area, including the present quarters of Khan'^yar 
and RSn'vor (Skr. Baj^navafikil)^ was thus added to the available 
building ground on the right bank and protected agaiast all ordinary 
floods. 

The frequent sieges which S^rinagar underwent during the last 
reigpas related by Kalhapia, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also 
the military advantages which the city’s position assured to its defenders. 
With the exception of a comparatively narrow neck of dry ground in 
the north, the S^iinagar of the right river-bank is guarded on all sides 
by water. a the south the river forms an impass defence. 
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The east is secured by the Pal and the stream which flows from it. 
On the west there stretch the broad marches of the Anch^ar divided 
from the Vitasta by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the 
S'arika hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few 
thousand feet. The narrow passage left between them could at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage.^ 

The later and smaller portion of S'rinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated debris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(A.D. 1028-63). There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
Ksiptika or Kut^kul which flows round the western edge of this part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


Section IV.~Ancient sites of S'rInagaua. 


95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 

Hill of iSarika Ka^mir capital, wo may proceed to a brief 

survey of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. Wo can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Hill of S'arikA to which the 
legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S^arika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantra.4&stra 
is known as Srlcahra.^ This ‘ Svayambhu ' Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times.^ The BarikamahStmya now in use relates 


I Compare for Uccala’s entry into S^rinagar, vii. 1639 sgg. j that of Sussala, viil# 
944 sqq. / compare also note viii. 1104-1110. 

S Compare Rdjat. note i. 122, regarding the worship of such diagrams. 

> Compare Jonur, (Bo. ed.) 472, 767. 
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that the hill was carried to its present position by DnrgS who had taken 
the shape of a SankS, bird. The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 
a gate of the DaUyas dwelling in hell. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagava.^ 

Another ancient designation of the HSraparvat is ‘ Hill of Pra- 
d;^mna’ (Pradyum7Mpitha,.giri,4ikhara, etc.), often found in the 
Chronicles and elsewhere.* The Kathasaritsagara accounts for the 
ongin of this name by a story ivhich connects the hill with the love of 
U?a and Amruddha, the son of Pradyumna. Kalhana mentions a 
Matha for Pa^upata mendicants which King Ranaditya built on the hill. 
The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected^ with the famous Ziarats of Mmiaddam Sahib and Akhun 
Mulla Shah. It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hiudu religious buildings, as at so many old sites of 
Kasmir. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the bill lies a rock 
which has from ancient times received worshij) as an embodiment of 
Gaije^a, under the name of BhImasvamin. A legend related by Kalhapa 
connects thi.s ‘ Svayambhu ’ image with Pravarasena’s foundation of 
Srinagar.* Prom regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so as to behold the now city. 
The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lead that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the elephant-faced god, still less to sec whether it is turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if we are to believe Jonariija, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that Bhimasvaniin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Bllttshikast has finally turned his back on the city.^ This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 
look of the sacred rook. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of S'arika was over fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and tlie ground 
around its foot (Nagar-nagar), was built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over tlic main-gate proclaims.*' The fort ’which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 

I See Ixxiii. 107 sqq, 

* See iii. 460 note. 

* 'See iii. 362 note. 

^ See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 766. 

* Compare Fourth Cfhron. 930 gqq. 
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Temple of Frarared- 
vara. 


96. A short distance to the south-east of the Bhimasvamin rock, 
and outside Akbar’s fortress, lies the Ziarat of 
Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancient remains in its tombs 
and walls. At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed by the S'rinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple of S'iva PwAVAiiEi^VARA which 
Kalhana mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his now 
capital.^ 

An old legend related by Kalhana and before him already by 
Bilhana, makes the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of 
Pravare^vara. Bilhana speaks of the temple as “ showing to this day 
a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.”* Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw at the temple of Pravaresvara “ a gate resembling tlio gate of 
heaven.” Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark tlie king’s pas- 
sage on his way to S'iva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may indeed be the very structure scon by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of S'rlnagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones. Stone-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
with a width and thickness c((ually imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammams, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in S'rlnagar, The position of the ruin i.s very central and might well 
have been chosen by the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrino 
in his new city. 

Not far from Bahau-d-dln Saliib’s Ziarat to the south-west stands 
the Ja.mi‘ Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
S'rinagar. Around it numerous ancient rc- 
raaiiiB attest the former existence of Hindu 
temples. Proceeding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, wc reach an ancient shrine which has romain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Ziarat. It is now supposed* to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir Haji Mubammad. It consists of an octa- 


Position of Rai^a- 
svamin temple. 


1 See Uajnt. iii, 350 note. 
• See Vihram, xviii. 2s, 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the side walls are still well* 
preserred. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnu Ranasvamin which Kalha^a mentions as 
founded by King Ra^aditya.^ This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. Mahkha refers to it as 
an object of his father’s devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pravarapura.^ 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-^abidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagari,^ The latter locality corresponds to the S'rlnagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwaza and Naushahr, and tlic canal itself is the one now 
known as Lacli^m Kul^ It brings the waters of the Sind River via Am- 
burher to the northern suburbs of Shinagar, and after flowing past the 
Janii‘ Masjid empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kad^ KadM. In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that the present termina- 
tion of the Lach^'m Kul is the same which Jonaraja know in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasvamin temple might bo considered as certain. 

97- Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 
known as Brgdhnary occupying the right bank 
river between the Fourth and Fifth 
Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 
Bhattarakamatha which is repeatedly refenred to in the Rajatarahgim 
as a building of considerable size and strength.^ Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descripton of S'rinagar. Like other Mashas built 
originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai, it was used on occasion as a 
place of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising. 

1 Rdjat. iii. 463 sq. note. 

* Soo S'rikanfhacar. iii. 6S. 

8 See Jonar, 872. 

A Compare Rajat, iii. 453-454 note. The LachAni Kul is mentioned by 
Abu*l-Fa?l, ii. p. 355. It probably took its name (equivalent to *Lak?mikalya) from 
Lakftni, the queen of ^ahabu-d*din, in whoso honour the quarter of Lak^minagari 
was found in the vicinity of the present Saugiu Darwaza ; see Jonar. 407 sq. 

A See Hdjat. vi. 240 note ; viii. 2426 ; Vikram. zviii. 11. For the derivation of 
Br^d* from Bhaffdraka comp. Br^r^tutinbal < Bhaffdranadvaldf below. That Bhatt$* 
rakamav was the old name of this locality, is known to tb tradition of the 
} see BOhleb, Rrporf, p, 16, 
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The Chronicle shows ns often the Mathas of S'rinagar utilized as 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons.^ We may hence conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
gles, and thus better adapted for defence than other city- buildings. 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter of Did^mar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of the Diddamatha.^ It was 
built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets us often iu the later 
Chronicles. Above Did ^-mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
oiBalanclimar.^ It represents in all probability the BalQdhyamatha 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraja mentions ns having been built 
by Baladhyacandra under King Rajadeva in the 1 3th century.* 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahal la known by 
Qv A name of Khand^havan, It has received 

^ Nadavana.’^^’ appellation from the ancient Vihdia of 

Skandahiiavana, a foundation of Skandngupta 
whom Kalhana mentions among the ministers of Pravarasona ll.*s 
successor ITudliisthira.^ The site of the Vihara has been traced by me 
iu the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skaiida.^ 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand^bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasvamin inaccessible.^ 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Nadavana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a 
Vihara built by one of King Meghavahana’s queens. I have shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


1 Corapare lidjat. vi. 223; viii. 374, 1052, 2.309. 

* See Rdjai. vi. 300 note. 

3 Its old name could not bo shown on the map owing to want of room. 

* See Jonar. 82. 

6 See iii. 380. 

^ Compare Note K, vi. 137, also for the temple of Parvaguptehara which stood 
close by, 

7 Rdjat, viii. 1441 sq. 
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Bridges of old Srl- 
nagara. 


♦Na^avata.^ The termination r^/a ‘ garden,* frequent in Ka^mir local 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kalhana’s form 
of the name. 

98* Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be 
useful to make a brief reference to the bridges 
which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. S^rinagar has now seven bridges across 
the Vitasta. Their number has remained unchanged for at least five 
hundred year’s. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of S'rinagar. The boats were bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could bo opened for the river traffic.^ Sharlfu-d-din*s 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end of the 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kaimir. 

1 had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of the 
RSjatarahgioi passages bearing on the subject.*'^ Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire.^ 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravara- 
sena II. who built the ‘ Great Bridge’ (^Bfhatsetu) 
in his new capital. “ Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known. This ‘ Great Bridge ’ is 
subsequently raentionod in connection with a great conflagration 
which destroyed the city in the time of Sussala (a.d. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southoru end of S^rinagar, and Kalhana mentions 
that the smoke first risiug from Mak^ikasvamiu : May^-sumhad scarcely 
been noticed from the ‘ Brhatsetii ’ when tlie tiro was already spreading 
over the whole oity.'^ Kalhana evidently refers to the * Great Bridge ’ 
as a comparatively distant point from Mak§ikasvamin, Considering 
that the river forms an almost stmight reach from this locality to the 
present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravai’asena’s bridge 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the 


Birhatsetu. 


I Compore Rdjal. iii. 11 note. 

S See Tdrti^-i*Rashiidi, p. 431. 

5 See note iii. 354. 

♦ See Rdjat. vii. 909, 1539 ; viii. 1182 j SVir. i. 308, 720; ii. 70, 122. 

6 Rdjat, iii. 354. 

^ Compare Rdjat, viii. 1171*72 note. 
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very heart of the city. It is just here that Zainn-l-‘abidln subse- 
quently constructed the first permanent bridge over the Vitasta named 
after him Zaina Kacl^'l (Jaiunhuldlt),^ 

Another old boat-bridge ha^l been establi.shed by Karsa just oppo- 
site to his palace.* The latter ns we shall see was situated on the left 
bank somewhere near the pre.sent Second Bridge (Ifaba Kad^l). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harsa’s fortunes, becau.se it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful as.sault on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the 
Vitasta was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction which the Kasmir bridges have preserved to this day. The 
latter liave attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described.* But it is cni-ious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainu-l-‘al)idin. The explnnation may lie in 
tlie fact that that stone-architectnre in which the en«gineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not ])oi rnit of the constiMiction of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their IMii hammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easi(‘r to ovei como this difficnltv. 

Among the most characteristic features of the riv(M*-soene ns it 
now presents itseU within S'rlnagar, are the imnicrous wooden bathing 
cells mooied before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kal liana mentions more than once the sndna- 
liosthas of tho river.* From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana draws for us, wo can see tliat they formed, then as now, the- 
favourite meeting-place of tho idle and carious. ^ 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-baiik we pass tho remains of 


Eastern quarters of 
Sriaagara. 


more than one old temple near the present 
Ziarats of Bad Shah (Zairiu-l-‘al)id]n ), Shah 
Hamadiiu and el.sowlierc. But wo have no 


data for their identification. An old site i.s maikcil by the present 
Ghat Som^yar, below the Second Bridge, which i*epiosents the 


SoMATitiTHA. of the Rajatarahgi nl.® The place is still visited as a 


TirLha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. Tho quarter 
in which the Somatli tha lies, i.s known as Snd^rmar. It owes its name 


to the SAMUDRA5IATHA built by Samudnl, the queen of Bamadeva, in 


I See S'rtv. i 231 sq.y 296. 

* Bffjat. vii. 15/ . 

8 See, eg t Yy /k, Travels, ii. 23; L^wrknci, Valley, p. 37. 

* Compare nt. viii. 706, 1182, 2423. Also I\?emon.lm, Samay, ii. 38, know 
the term sri'innkl ^th tka win'oli lives iu tlie presout Ki. iruii9/iu{h, 

8 SeeRajdt. viii 708-710. 

8 See Rajat. viu. 8360 note. 

J, I. 20 
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the 13fch century. The numerous passages in which the Samudramatha 
is mentioned by the later Chronicles, makes this identification quite 
certain.^ 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the 
ancient temple of VAaonAMAKESA mentioned already in King Samdhi- 
mat’s reign. The site so designated by the Piirohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal^yar Ghat. I have referred already in a 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linga sup- 
posed to be that of VardliaTrarie.4a was recovered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mahatmya composed for the newly 
established shrine.* 

The confluence of the Isunth Knl or Mahasarit with the Vitasta 
we have also had occasion to notice.^ It is the Tirtlia now known as 
MarIsamgama. Beyond it lies the groat island of Maij9sum^ the ancient 
Mak^ikasvamix, now chiefly occupied by tlio houses and camps of Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. From the way it is referred to by Kalhana, 
it appears that it was already partly inhabited in old times. ^ Follow- 
ing up the right bank of the Maliasarit above tlie junction we reach 
the quarter of Khud^hal already identified with the IC^urikahala of 
King Pravarasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Setu^ noticed in connection 
with the latter.^ To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the Pal and known as BmrhiamhaL 
It is the BhatfCiranadvala of the Chronicle into which the body of one 
of Har^a’a ministers was thrown after his execution.^ 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the Igunth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at 
times of flood when the Vitasta rises higher than the level of the Dal. 
It is highly probable tliat this gate is very old and contemporary with the 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies the suburb of 
Drug^jan. This is identified in an old gloss of the Rajatarangini with 
DoRaAQALiKA, where according to tradition the blind King Yudhi^thira I* 
was imprisoned after his abdication.'^ 

* See Jonar. Ill ; S'rlv. iv. 121, 169, 290; Fourth Chron. 604, 618. 

* See above, § 31 note 2. 

* See above, § 65. 

4 See Rajat. iv. 88 note 

* Compare § 92. 

® See Rdjat. vii. 1038. Namhal, from Skr. na^ra/J, is the regalar K». word for 
' marib/ Br^r* it a direct phonetic derivatire of Skr. hha^fdra ^god.‘ 

1 Ste Rdjat. ii. 4. 
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Left river bank. 


Leaving the Seta where it makes its great bend and gbing north 
across low ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of NSv^pUr, 
The bridge which leads here over the Mar or Mahasavit, is repeatedly 
mentioned as NAuruKASETU by S'rivara, in connection with later sieges 
of S'rinagar.^ breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Uanhor, It is traversed by numerous canals 
coming from the Dal. Kalhana mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of Rajanavatika as a place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts (prtiyopavesa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala in bis 
worst straights.^ Ran^vor lias continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100 . We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 
far as it lay on the right bank of the river 
and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just ojiposite to the ‘ Marisamgama* 
stands the Shergarhi, the nioderu palace of the Dogra rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pafbau governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut^-kul or Ksiptikd, branches 
off from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city,^ The quarter of K(l(hul which lies 
next between tlie Kut^kul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as Kdsfhila by Kalhana and other writers, Bilhana speaking 
of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.*^ 

At the northern end of the Kafhul quarter and close to the pre- 
sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 
of tlie later Hindu kings to have stood, Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Rajatarahgini which informs us that King Ananta (a. d. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sada^iVA,^ The 
new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalhana’s time. The mention of the Sada^iva shrine and the fre- 


Site of Royal 
Palace. 


I See S'rtv. iv. 122, 243, 

8 See Jidjat. viii. 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic relation of < Skr. 
Hdjdna, see viii. 756 note; v6r is common in Ks. local names and derived from 
Skr. vdfiJed ‘ garden.’ 

B See above, § 67. 

♦ See Rdjat. viii. 1169 note, and Vikram, xviii. 25. 

B Compare Rdjat. viii, 186-187, and for detailed proof of the identification, the 
note thereon. 
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qnent references to the K§iptika ns flowing near to the royal palace 
(rdjadhilni) enable us to fix the position of the latter with fair accu- 
i*acy. In tlie note on the above passage I have shown that the Sada- 
4iva temple stood opposite to the Samudi aniatlia which occupies the 
right river hank just bcdow the Second Bi idge. Exactly in the posi- 
tiou thus indicated we find now an ancient Liiiga, on the river Ghat of 
Purus^yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitas knows by the 
name of Sadasii a. 

It is in this neighbourliood, then, (hat the palace stood which had 
witnessed so many tragic scenes rtdated in tlie last two Books of 
Knlhana’s Chronicle. Its great height is specially referred to hy 
Billni^a. This suggests that it was in pat t at least built of wood, just 
like a later pjilace described by Mirza HaidarT “Sultan Zainu-l-‘abidin 
built himself a pnlaco in the town which in the dialect of Ka^ralr is 
called lld.jdd.n [i.c., Skr. rajitdlidni^. It has twelve stories, some of wliich 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture is built of wood.” This construction of the palace would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was burned down by the pretender 
Gccala on his final attack upon Harsa.® We can (bus also understand 
why there are no particulaily striking remains at the site which could 
be attributed to tlie ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Knlhaiia occasion to mention also 
some other data regarding the royal palace. Close to it was a garden 
in which Hiirsa and his ill-fated son Bhoja eujoyeil a deceptive rest 
before the rebels’ last assault.^ The gardens near the palace are also 
elsewhere m(?ntioiied. Hau^a had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view, mid at a later time the besieging Damaras fed tlieir 
camp-tires with wood hronght fiom the same ganiens.* Even at the 
present day there are numeious old gardens across the K^iptika close 
to the site where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed, 
and which w'as the scene of his last despciate struggle.^ 

Where the ohl palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, 
we cannot say with accuracy. It is, how'cver, probable that its site was 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it 
twice ns (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulai*s.® 
Its deserted gi'onnd was built over with a AIa(ha in Kaihana’s own time. 

( See TarikA-i'Ra^htdh p. 429. 

* See Difjat. vii. 1565 $q.^ 15S3. 

8 JUjat. vii. 1638 sqq, 

• iUjdf. vii. 1223 ; viii. 1056. 

8 8eeil«i<i£. vii. 153D, 1549. 

« See JUiaU viii. 887, 2417. 
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Tlie embankments on the left side of the river as well as the 
walls of Zlarats show ample romaius of ancient biiildinj^s. But we have 
no means of identifying any panicular sites. At the western ex- 
tremity of tliis part of (lie city, howeyer, wo may locate with some 
probability the temple of KsemngnnrUvara, built by Queen DiddiVs weak 
husband K§emagupta. Bilhana in his description of S'linagar mentions 
it as an imposing building, the ‘ Mandapas * of which extended to a 
‘ Samgama ’ of the Vitasta.^ I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with tlio Dugdliasindhu or 
Chats^kul which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha.* 


Section V. The Environs op S^rinagara. 

101 . Having completed our survey of old S'l inagara wo may now 
proceed to examine tlio ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known 
as Phdkh^ and designated as Phnkhiivd in S'livara’s Cin’onicle.^ It 
comprises tlie tract lying between the east sliore of the Ancldar, the 
range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose the l^al on 
the east and soutln Owing to tlie facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to Inave 
always been a favourite resort for tlie^ inhahitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its soutliernmost corner in the immediato vicinity 

of the city we come first to the hill popularly 

ThO ‘Hillof aOpa» , rn i , ^ ^ i - i i / • 

-v known as laldit-i-bulannan. Its bold pyrami- 

(Gopadri ) — . . 

dal form and the ohl temple whicli ciowns its 

summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in tlie land-scape of 

S'rlnagar. The present name of tlie hill, meaning ‘ Solomon’s throne,’ 

is undoubtedly of Mubammadari origin. Its alleged derivation from 

Saiiidhiniatf the saintly hero of a well-kiiowu legend recorded in the 

Bajatarahgini, is nothing but an invention of the Bachbattas of S'ri- 

nagar.* 

I Vtkram. xviii. 23, 

* Compare Rdjat. vi. 172-173 note, 

S S'rlv* iv. 306. The Lokapraka^a writes Phdgvd while the modern Mihatmyas 
of l^alaya or Is^’b^r and Surosvarl affect the form Fhdlaka. 

The name Takl^t»i>Sulaiman is common enough in the local nomenolatnre of 
Muhammadan countries ; compare, e.g.^ the peak of this name in the Sulaiman 
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That the ancient designation of the hill was Qopadri is shown 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle. It 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhik^acara when thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, i.e., from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘ Gopa hill ’ or 
There they were besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bhik^acara enable them to retreat to the higher hills in the 
east by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King 
Gopaditya built a shrine of S'iva Jyesthesvara on the Gopadri.* It is 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka’s son, in the 
ancient S'rlnagari.^ But Prof. Biihler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar 
Brahmans.^ 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a late period.^ But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhana’s time, — rightly or wrongly, we have no means to judge, — 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by King Gopaditya. 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill. Nor would the configuration 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It i.s of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abu-l-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed the temple 
standing on ‘ Solomon’s hill ’ to the time of Gopaditya.^ 

K6h, 8. of the Gnraal Pass, I'he derivation from Saihdhimat, referred to by Prof. 
BdHLBR, Report y p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mahutinyas. 

i See Rajut. viii. 1104-10 note. That the Takht»i-Sulaiman was called by its 
ancient name Gopadri, had been surmised already by Pt. Govind Kaul at the time 
of Prof. Buhler’a visit ; see Report^ p. 17. But the decisive evidence of this passage 
WM not known to him. 

B See i. 341 and note. 

* Rijat, i 124 ; Anc. Qeogr.y p, 96 ; also above, § 90. 

* See Reports p. 17. 

^ See the remerka of Fiigusson, History of Indian ArehiUy p. 282, egeistt Gen. 
Conningham^B and Major Cole’s assumptions who represented the extant temple as 
on* of tbe etrllest buildings in Sa^mir. 

* ii. p. 888. 
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102 . In my note on Rajat. i. 124 I have shown that an old t^adi- 
f T th 6 whioh oan be traced back to at least the 

^ varaf ^ ” sixteenth century, connected the Takht bill with 
the worship of S'iva Jyestharudraor, by another 
form of the name, Jyrsthe^vara ( Jyesfhe^a),^ And we find in fact a 
Linga knowii by this name worshipped even at the present day at 
the Tirtha of Jy§th5r, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. 

This Tirtha whioh undoubtedly derives its name from Jye§the4vam, 
lies in a glen of the hill-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the Dal.* Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern Mahatmya as JyesthcTnfiga^ forms a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of S'rinagar. Fragments of 
colossal Lihgas are found in the vicinity of Jyether and show with 
some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of Jyether and 
Gup^^kar, tliat the site had been held sacred from an early time. 

It is in this vicinity that wo may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyestharudra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at S'rlnagari. But 
in the absence of distinct archneologieal evidence its exact position 
cannot be determined. It is highly probable that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may be, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyestharudra at J^^ether. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yob another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to bo places of 
popular worship. But the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of all splendour of temples and images. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 
. King Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘ Gopa hill ’ 

ksIrSiS^- Theda’ ‘Gopa Agra- 

kairavat a, . Brahman settlers from Aryade^a* 

The combination of the two local names suggests that by the Gopi- 

i Compare Fourth Chron. 692, 853, 806. 

^ For Jyeffheivara > Jyither we hare exact analogies in Kapa^eivara > KC^hir^ 
AmareSvarn > Amhurhir, etc. 

S See i. 341. Agrahdra is the regular term designating a J&gir or piece of land 
bestowed on individnals or religious corporations, eto»; see note i. 87* 
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QRAHlRiis are meant the fertile lands of the present Otip^JcUr, between 
the north foot of the Takht hill and the Dal, The name Gnp®^kar may 
be, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of tlie term used by Kalhana.' 

Our surmise is supported by the reference 'vvhioh Kalhana in the 
verse immediately following makes to the village Bhuksiravatika. 
This place is identified by the old glossator Xj, with Btich'voTj a small 
linmlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Takht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhana's form. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopagrahara and Bhuksira- 
vatika in Rajat. i. JhU $q. suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here 
local traditions collected from tlie .sites immediately adjoining the hill. 
Whether the connection of tliese localities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on histoiical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in tlio first two names, can no longer be 
decided. 

Continuing our route along the eastern sboro of the Dal we come, 
at a distamu) of about one mile from Guj>*^kar, to the large village 
of 'Vhh}, ])rettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the Theda 
of the Rrljatarauginl, mentioned ns one of the places which the pious 
King Samdhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Alathas, divine images, 
and Lifigas.* Abfid-Fazl .speaks of T hid as “a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
by-gone times. Tlio remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
but the seven springs (Saptapnskarini) which are also referred to in 
the Haracaritacintanniui (iv. 4*0 sqq.), arc still pointed out. 

4’he cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles 
bevond T/io/, and which jointly bear the name Bran, can be safely 
identified with BhImaoevi which Ktilhaua notices along with Theda. 
The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhlmadevi in conjunction with 
the Snrc^ivarl Tlrtha which wo shall next visit, and in the Haiacarita- 
cintarnn^i it is named with the seven springs of Theda. The Tlrtha 
of Bhlmadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro- 
bability at the fine spring near Dampor marked now by a Muhammadan 
shrine. 

I Qup^kdr may fco back to a form • Oup^gdr, with nasimilation of g to the 
preceding tennis. In Ks, tho hardening of ^ to k is by no means unknown, ^ee 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z.D.lf.G , 1., p. 3. • Gup«ydr could easily be traced back to 

OojpAor.rhdra throngii Pr. forms like • Gupagrir, 
i See Rijat ii. 185 note. 

I Ain i.Akb„ ii. p. 861. 
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103. A sacred site of fai* greater fame and importauoe is that of 

TIrtha of Surefivarl. ^‘^8® of jvhich lies about 

two miles further north on the yal shore and 
a little bejoud the Mughal garden of Ni^hat. The site was known in 
ancient times as Snre^variksetra (‘the field of Sure^vari’ ).i It was sacred 
to Durga-Sure4vari who is still worshipped on a high crag rising from 
the mountain range to the east of Isobar village. The seat of the 
goddess is on a rugged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offering no 
possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Sare4vari is often referred to in Kalha^a’s Chro- 
nicle and other Kasmirian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It 
was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Sure^vari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about I^^-bar. One of them, S'atadhm% is already mentioned by 
K^emendra.* It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Sure4vari. 

I^^-bar derives its present name from the shrine of I^e^vara which 
King Samdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajatarahgini erected in 
honour of his Guru I^ana.^ An earlier form, Ls^hror, which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle and evidently was heard also by Abu-1-Pazl, 
helps to connect Is^^bar and Isesvara.* 

Isobar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Quptagangd which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank in the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very popular pilgrimage on the Vai^akhi 
day and hjis fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Surei^vari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of tho Isesvara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong to tho various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhnna at the site of Suro^vari.^ 
Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Sure^vari is 
worshipped, we come to the small village of 
^Trr^ur^vara ^ ifurraw which the old glossator of tho Rajata- 
rahgini identifies with Sadarhadvana (‘ the 


I Compare for Sureivarl and the site of Isobar, note v. 37. 

* See Samay, ii. 29. 

^ See B4jat. ii. 134 note. 

♦ ■‘bar is a modern contraction for -hrdy, from Skr. bhatldraka, which in Ka^mir 
local names has often taken the place of its synonym -Uvara ; comp, e.g.^ Skr. 
Vijayeivara > Ks. Vij^hror. 

^ See Rdjat, v. 37, 40 viii. 3365. 

J. I. 21 
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wood of the six Arhats *). This place is mentioned by Kalhana as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna.^ The name Harvan 
may well be derived from §adarhadvana, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1888 fragments of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new S'rinagar waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Pal, the village of Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Tripure^vara (Tripure^a) 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nilamata and some Mahatmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as the 
TripuragangH near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 

K^emendra in the colophon of his Das^avataracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed his work. In Zain-ul-*abidin's time Tripure4vara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicants.^ 
Tripure^vara too possessed its shrine of Jye^thesvara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.^ A legend related by 
the S'arvavatara connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by S'iva and with the latter’s worship on the 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'rIdvara.^ On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of Mahadeva to a 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, 
S'arvftvatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Pal. On our way we pass close to Harvan the village of lEgatga where 
the convenience of modern woi'shippers has located a substitute for the 

i See Rdjat. i. 173 note. 

t Compare Rdjat. v. 46 note. 

> See SMv, i. 402. 

4 See R4jaU ▼. 128 note. 

i See Rdjat, yiii. 2422. 
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Hirai^yapura. 


ancient Tirtba of the goddess S'arada (see below § 127). Leaving aside 
the famous garden of Shalimar of which our old texts know nothing,^ 
we come to a mai'shy extension of the Pal known as Tel^hal. The 
stream which flows through it and which forms a branch of the river 
coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasthd,^ 

104. The road which takes us from Tel^bal to the mouth of the 
Sind Valley is the same which was followed 
by the pretender Bhik^acara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suresvari described in the Rajatarahgii>l,‘‘^ The 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tel^bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Valley, we find the village of Eg,nyily the ancient Hirai^tvapura.^ 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
S'rinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uccala when marching upon S'rlnagar, had the Abhi^eka ceremony 
performed <?« route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathasaritsagara as the capital of Ka^rair.^ A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutagahga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Hiranyaksanaga, 

From near Rauyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 
water of the Sind River to the village lying 
between the Anch^ar and the Dal lakes. One 
of these canals passes the village of Zuktir. 
A tradition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 
place with the ancient Ju§kapdra. Kalhana names the place as a 
foundation of the Turuska (i.e, Kusana) King Ju^ka who also built a 
Vihara there.® The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Ju^kapura ; 
Amaresvara. 


1 The first reference to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is in Abu-l-Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather tlie cascades of ‘ ghSlahmar * ; 
see ii. p. 361, The Vitasta-, Isalaya-, and Mahadeva-Mahitmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this faet also by their references to ‘ S(xlamdra' and the whimsical 
etymologies which they give for the name {Mdraidldf etc.). We might reasonably 
expect that Jonaraja and S'rivara in their detailed accounts of the Pal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance. 

* See Rdjat. v, 46 note ; S'rtv. i. 421. 

• See Rdjat. viii. 744 note. 

4 For detailed references see Rdjat, i. 287 note. 

^ See Kathdsar. Ixv. 215 sqq. 

® See Rdjat, i. 168 note ; Anc. Qeogr, p. 101, 
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To the Treat of Ju?kapura and on the shore of the Anch^gr lies the 
large village of Amburhgr. It is the ancient Amare6vara. often men- 
tioned in the Kajatai’ahginl in connection with militai'y operations to 
the north of S'rinagar.* This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the place lay then as now on the high road connecting the Sind Valley 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of S'iva Amare^vara 
which Suryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas and a Matha. 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fi^agments which I found in 1896 in 
and around the Ziarat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. 

Continuing on the road towards S'rinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily situated in 
extensive wallnut groves. A fine Naga near the village forms the 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Caitra. It is supposed to be an 
epiphany of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned also in theNilamata. 
An earlier designation seems to be Muktamulakanaga which is given to 
the locality by S'rivara and in the Tirthasaihgraha.^ To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anch^ar are the ruin.s of three 
ancient temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs. 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other 
side of the old canal called Lach^m Kul 
Amptabhavana. (^Laksraikulya) stands the hamlet of Ant^^ 

havan. In my “Notes on Ou-k'ong*s account of Kasmir” I have proved that 
Ant^bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihara of Amjjltarhavana 
which Amrtaprabha, a queen of Meghavahana, is said to liave erected.^ 
Ou-k'ong mentions the Vihgra by the name of Ngo - mi - t ' O ’- po-wan which 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form * Ami tabhavana or Amitabhavana. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, which is 
found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Vihara, 

Proceeding to the cast of Ant^bavan for about a mile Tve come to 

Tirthaof Sodara, village of Sudar'‘hal Hituated on a 

deep inlet of the pal, known as Sudar^khun, 
The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring of 
SoDARA.^ It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


I See Rijat. vii, 193 note. 

t See 8^'tv. iv. 65. On his authority the name Muktamulakanaga ought to have 
been shown on the map. 

• Compare for a view of those remains, Colk, Ancient Buildings, p. 31. 

♦ See Rijnt. iii. 9 note, and Notes on Ou>k*ong, pp. 9 sqq. 

^ See Hajai, i, 125*126 note. Ks. -bat in Sudar^bal means merely ‘ place.’ 
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Kalhana. King Jalauka had built at S'rinagari his shrine of Jyfe§tha- 
rudra whose original place of worship was at Bhute^vara, below 
Mount Haramuku^. He then wished to have by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which adjoins the site of Bhiite^varaJ 
To falfil the king’s pious desire “ there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike to Sodara in colour, taste and other 
respects.” A golden cap thrown into the original Sodara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its Avatara near S'rinagarl. This miracle 
removed all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Siidar®^bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtha has been lost among the Brahmans of S'rinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Batt^por, points to a former 
settlement of Bat^as or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that wc find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. Tt is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastaglr Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this- rather ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Section VI. — Northeun Districts of Madavakajya. 

105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back 
to the purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. Wo may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. 
This again is divided by the Vitastii into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south and west of the river. We shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from S'rinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins SVinagar from the south-east, is now 

District of Kha4uvi. 

dhi^thana to the spur of Vaster van, near 
Vant^por ( Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile KarSwa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 
the village of Khaduvi, the present Khruv.^ The Pamaras of the 
Khaduvi district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana along with those 
of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 

I For Sodara^ the present Narfin Nag, see notes i. 123 ; y. 56-69. 

® Compare Rdjat, viii. 783 note. 
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The site of PandrSthan or Paranidhisthana has already been fully 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies Pand^-chuk village, 
with some ancient remaius and the traces of a stone bridge-head, pro- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
SiAhapura, founded by King Jayasirhha in Kalha^a’s time.* 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of 
Zevan, the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Biihler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhana.^ The poet mentions in this “ place of high-rising monu- 
ments ” the “ pool filled with pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of 
snakes,” This pool still exists in the Taksaka Naga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.^ 

The mention made by Kalhana in his history of Narapura of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtha. It is in fact the only 
Kasinir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtha list of the 
Mahabharata (iii. Ixxxii. 90), Abu-1- Fazl records the interesting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence the culti- 
vation of saffron nourishing in this neighbourhood originated.* In 
Akbar’s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently 
rising ground to the village of Khnn^moh, It 
is, as already stated above, tlie ancient Khona- 
MU9A, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikrarnah- 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home.^ The saffron fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to the 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Vcimodaranaga with some sculp- 
tured funeial Steli^s and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 


I Soe Rdjat, viii. 2A43 note. 

• Compare Reportf pp. 5 ; Rdjat. vii. 007 note ; Vikram, xviii, 70. 

* Soe Rdjat. i. 220 note. 

A See Ain>i<Akh.f ii. p. 368. 

A For a detailed and accurate account of the position and remains of Khonamn^a, 
see Prof. B&lleb's Report , pp. 6 «»<;. The identity of KhnnAmoh with the Khona* 
mufa of Rdjat . i, 00, was first pointed out by Gen, Cunningham, Anc, Geogr., p. 98. 
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the name of Bhuvaneharl is visited on the pilgrimage to Hab^e^vara. 
The latter Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a ‘ Svayambhu^ Lihga situated 
in a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya and the Tirtha- 
saihgraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of PUmp^r, 
the ancient Padmapura, about four miles south- 
a mapura west of Khim^-moh.^ It was founded in the 

beginning of the 9th century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippata-Jayaplda. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Visnu Padinasvamin. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham.* Close by is the Ziarat of Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadani, with some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura wo pass first a 

large village, which in the Lokapraka^a and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
B^ldsrama, Under a large Deodar near it Baladovi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Steles, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring 
rivulets and canals ; they were apparently used in recent times as 
stopping-stones which would account for tlieir preservation. At the foot of 
a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the nortli, lies 
the picturesque village of Uya)i, once mentioned by Kalhana under the 
name of OvanI.^ It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the largo village of Khrui\ 
the ancient KhaduvI which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Khruv ; Abu-1-Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360.^ Above the village a so-called Svayambliu-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a rock.-' It is held sacred to ,J^ila- 


I For a detailed notice see Rdjat. iv”. (395 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to S^rlnagar Pandits; Vione too, TraveU, ii. p. 31, recognized it correctly, 
a See J, A, S. B., 1848, p. 274. 

3 See Rdjat, vii. 295. 

4 Ain-uAkb.i ii. p. 368. 

4 Compare for such diagrams, also designated Devtcakm or Mdtrcakra, Rdjat. i. 
122 note. 
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6aii§ra. 


mukhi-Durgd and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the soiith-east of Khruv is the village of S'dr, until 
recently the seat of a flourishing iron-industry. 
Kalhana mentions it by the name of S'anaba as 
an Agrahara founded by King S'acinara.^ Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamibira, 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 

is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
S'wdr of an old gloss. The Ziarat of Khwaja Khizr which stands hero 
near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple ; 
among them is a Liuga-base some six feet square. 

About two miles south-west of S'ar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Lathi (not marked ou Survey map). 
They have been described by Bishop Cowie, * but I am unable to tmce 
any old reference to this shrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to me in 
KaiSmir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihl Pargana and on the river lies the 
village of Lat^j or. An old gloss of the Rujataraiigini identifies it with 
Lalitapura, a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect.^ The King according to the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remains above ground, but tlie local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit ’ as the founder of a large town on the 
neighbouring Ucjar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast^rvan we enter the 
Pargana of P/dar, the ancient HoLApl. This 
identification is supported, apart from the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
RSjatarahginl which mention Holada.*^ Its feudal barons played a 
gi'eat part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of 
Avaxtipura, founded by King Avantivarman (a.o. 855-883).^ Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vdu(*p6r on the Vitasta. The 


District of Holad^ ; 
Avantipura. 


* See note i. 100. 

See J, A. 8. B., 1860, pp. 07 
A See 186. 

♦ See Rdjat, i. 306 note. 

A See Rajat, r. 46 sq, note. Its identity with VinUpdr was first pointed out by 
Dr. Wilson in bis note on Moororoft, TraveU, ii. p. 244. 
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conspicuous ruins of this place attraoied already the attention of the 
early European visitors. General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisvdmin and 
AvantUvara which Avantivarman had built here.^ Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vant^p5r itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of JaubrSr (map * Jabair/) 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Vi^^u and which to 
S'iva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly. Tliat of Avantisvainin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kalhana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.* 

The site on which Avantivarraan’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Visvaikasara. The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Vant^por for a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder. 

We bear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.^ Khuli, a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of Gopaditya’s Agraharas.^ 
Of Trdl I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The identification of the village of Bufa, about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old Bhavaccheda is also uncertain.^ It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanaka Katnakantha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus of 
the Rajatarahgini. Still further south lies tho village of Kai, probably 
the old Katika named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tunjina I.® This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of tho modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting tenfple of Ndrastdn at the 
northern extremity of the district (34^ 3' lat. 75® 10' long.) deserves 
notice.i Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 

1 See for a full description JT. A. S. B., 184»S, pp. 276 ; also ib.y 1866, 121 sqq. 

* 8co Rajat. viii. 1429 sq,, 1474 aqq, 

8 Seo Rdjat. i. 306. 

4 See Rdjat, i, 340. 

6 Compare iii. 381 note. 

* Rdjat. ii. 14. 

1 See Mr. Lawrence’s notice, Valley, p. 172. Tho attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, see Vienna 
Oriental Journal, 1891, p. 346 sqq. 

J. 1. 22 
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or history. Excavations made by me at the site in 1891 brought to light 
interesting sculptui’es, but no evidence as to its name. The large 
village of Sutwr (map * Sootoor ’) to the south-west of Narastan may 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokapraka4a*s list of 
Farganas. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 
ni f ' f *n V • which descends from the north towards the 
District Of Dakwa- confluence of the Vitasta and Gambhira. The 

jpara* j»**j** 

adjoining district to the east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid*r Valley also the low-lying tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Visoka. The modern name of this great Pargana is 
Dachilnpor which appears in S'rivara’s Chronicle as Daksinapaka. This 
clearly means ‘ the right bank * [of the Ledari or Lid*^r]. Another form, 
of the same significance, is Dakstnap&rsva found in tho Lokaprakasa and 
Martandamahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term V&ma- 
p&rha, now Khovurpor, which as we shall see, is applied to the left side 
of the Lid*r Valley.^ 

The junction of the Vitasta with the Gamhhira, t.e., the united 
Vi4oka and Ramanyatavi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.^ Not far from it lies the village of Marhom, on the Vitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaraja under its old name of Madavasrama.^ The first 
part of the name is identical with that of Madavarajya, 

About two miles south-east of Marhom and not far from the 
Vitasta, we find the village ITd^g^liom, with a sacred spring known by tho 
name of Hastikarna. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we find twice thus referred to by Kalhana.* It is 
possibly tho Hastikarna, where Bboja, Harsa^s son, was treacherously 
murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna tho Vitasta makes a 
Temple of g*’eat bend. Tho peninsula thus formed is 

Cakradhara. occupied by a small JJdar or alluvial plateau 

which owing to its height and isolated position 
is a very conspicuous object in tho landscape. It was once the site of 


I Gcnoral Cnnningham, Anc. Geogr.^ p. 94, nsgaraes that KL dachiin ‘right’ is 
‘ now nsed to denote tho “ north,” and kawar, (recte khdvur) or ” left,” to denote 
tho “Bouth.”* This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
tho alleged change of meaning ore based on some misunderstanding. 

S See § 64, 

^ See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 132, 

* See Rdjat. V. 23 note ; also vii. 1660. Another Uastikartiaj mentioned by 
S'rivara, i. 441, seems to have been near S^rinagar on the west. 
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one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the Valley, the temple 
of Visnu Cakradhara. 

The plateau is still known as T^alc^dar Udar.^ Brahman tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Cakradhara. It was first 
brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. Buhleb who had 
duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site.* The shrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.® It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapura, localized as we shall see in its close vicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Sussala’s reign.^ 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neighbouring 
town of Vijayesvara or Vij9'br5r, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the rebel troops of Bhik^acara. The 
temple courtyard was protected by massive wooden I'amparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagi'ation 
ensued in Avliich the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalba^a 
vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Buhler, When visiting 
in 1895 the Igak^’dar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards square. Tliey are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. These hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
Jonaraja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 
images which Sikandar Butghikast destroyed.® Jayadratlia in his 

^ See Rdjat. i. 38, 201 notes. 

* See Report^ p. 18. 

5 See Rtfjat. vii. 258, 261, 269 1 Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 763; STrikanihac, iii. 12 ; Nita^ 

1170. 

* See Rdjat, viii. 971-995. Tbe date of the burning of Cakradhara seema to 
have been the 12th Srava^a sudi, a.d. 1121. 

^ See Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 763. 
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HaraoaritacintamaQi devotes a separate canto, vii., to the relation of 
the legend which localized the disc-wielding god at the Tirtha of 
Cakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijaye4varamahaftmya(No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Vijaye4vara though the Purohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 

108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 
Iiegend of Narapnra. there stood once an ancient town of con- 

siderable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo- Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
once occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana wlio records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Narapura.^ Tliis is told at great length in a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
liimsclf Narai’URA, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine 
of Cakradhara. “There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, the 
habitation of the Naga Susravas.” A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to mairy in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapura until the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
ho endeavoured to seize the beautiful Candralckha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father’s habitation. 

The Naga thou rose in fury from his pool and “ burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Visnu Cakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Raraanya, the Naga’s sister, came down from tho 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along tho bed of the Rama^yatavl or 
RombyAr^, when she found that Susravas had already wi'eaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-off mountain. There “he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amare^vara.” * 
“ To this day,” thus closes Kal liana’s narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town des- 
tix)yed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.** 

^ See Rajat, i. 201-274. 

• Compare regarding the lake of the Naga SuSravM on the ronto to Ambnmith, 
above, § 69. 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana’s time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Igak®dar and the 
present Vij^bror as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12th century were pointed out as the remains of the burned Narapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

What these remains were wo cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits. The habitation of the 
‘ Su^ram* Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Narapura and its king 
are no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109 . The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 

, was evidently succeeded by Vijayesvara, the 

V ijayesvara. . . . 

present Vij^hror. The latter place, situated 

less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of S'iva Vijayehara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).^ This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vij^-bror. The site has evi- 
dently from early times been one of the most famous Tirthas of Ka^mlr. 
It is mentioned as such in the RajataranginI and many old Ka^inirian 
texts.* The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana^s account 
which may well have been based on genuine loc;il tradition or oven 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected within this enclosure two temples called Asokesvara, 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. 
When I first visited Vij^bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the surrounding ground,^ and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the now temple 


I Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i. 38, 105 notes. 

* The legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x. Prakisa of the Haracari» 
tacintdmani. 

8 General Cunningham who saw these remains in 1847, rightly attributes thhm 
to the temple of Vijayesa, but calls the place ‘ Vijayapara.’ Ho justly points to the 
difference of level as nn indication of the antiquity of the structure ; see 4nc. 
Otogr,, p. 98. 
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of Vijaye^vara which was built by Maharaja Bashir Singh some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of A4oka and the end of Hindu reign in Kalmir. 
Some time before a.d. 1081, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Vijaye^vara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagration, caused by his son Kala4a. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Lihga of S'iva Vijaye4vara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar But^ikast.^ 

The town of Vi jay e4 vara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya. ^ 
But nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence. It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vijayehara or as Vijayaksetra^ which is abbre- 
viated from Vijayeharaksetra, The modern name Vij'^hror is the Ks. 
equivalent of Vijayesvara, -hror (from Skr. hhaftdraka ‘ god ’) having 
replaced the more specific -tsvara^ the usual designation of S'iva. ^ 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agvaharas said to have 
been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara 
Brahmans.* It was largo enough to accommodate the whole court and 
anny of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
yesvara.* The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalhai^a’s Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object.* One 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasta here 
already in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij^bror has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Pui'ohifcas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martanda 

t See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762; for an earlier mention of this emblem sec i6., 127. 

* Rdjat. ii, 62. 

^ Compare Rajat. i. 38 note ; also ii. 134. In tho sarno way U<hhror represents 
IMvara; with the feminine-br^r for bhaftdrikd we have Sund^hrqr for Samdhyddevit 
Budfhrlfr for Bhedddevi, etc. 

The forms * Bijbiara,’ ‘ Bijbihara/ * Bijbehara/ etc., under which the local name 
figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the word vidyd 
* learning * and in the second * Fiharo,’ has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for ouriosity's sake. 

« See Bdjat. i. 817. 

* See lUt/of. vii. 886 sqq. 

8 viu. 746 966 sqq.^ 1140, 1509 $qq*, eto« 
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and Amaranatha is much frequented even at the present day. The 
Mahatmyas of Vijaye^vara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Cakradhara and 
Oamhhirnsamgama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts. 

Turning to that portion of the DachiinpSr district which lies in the 
Lid*r Valley we have but few old localities to notice. The village of 
Liv^r, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijaye^vara, is the Levaka 
of the Rajatarangini, mentioned as an Agrahara established by King 
Lava.i Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with Kuruhara, said to have been an Agrahara of Lava’s 
son Ku^a.* 

Close to Pah*lgam where the Lid^r Valley divides into two 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mamal. A small temple of the usual 
Ka^mir style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranatha. It is designated in the Mahatmya called Amare^vara- 
kalpa as Mamme^vara. It is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarangini.® 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 
District of Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 

Vamaparsva. back and descend to the loft or eastern 

portion of the Lid*r Valley, It forms the 
modern Pargana of Khovurpor, The latter name meaning ‘ left side ’ 
reproduces the earlier designation Vamavabsva, of the same significance, 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokapraka^a and elsewhere.* In the 
upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several Nagas of this tract, e.g., at Loknt^pur 
and Sali ^Fdpaharanandga), 

The large village of Hut^mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the S'aktamatha which Kaemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kahkali. The chief mosque of the place is built with tlie remains 
of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty,® 


I See Rdjat. i. 87. 

* Rdjat. i. 88. 

® See viii. 3360. 

♦ Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

® See Samay. ii. 43. The change of S^dkta > ilui® is in accordance with the 
phonetic laws of Ka^mirl j mar is the regalar derivative of ma(ha, see above, § 66. 
[When preparing ray map, I had not noticed the local name of K^etuendra’B text ; 
it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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About one mile below Hut*mar and on the bank of a branch of 
Shx'ne of Eid*r, lies the hamlet of BumHUy which 

Bhlmakei§aya contains an ancient structure of considerable 

historical interest. The Ziarat of Baba Barn^-din 
Sal^ib is nothing but a well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the BhImake^ava temple which Bhima SUM, king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected during 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (a.d. 950-958).^ 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhhna 
Sadhi. It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
S'ahi. Also the name of the locality Bum^^zu which the Martanda- 
mahatmya renders by Bhimadvi'pay is clearly derived from the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhimakesava to which Ks. 


zUy ‘island,* has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid^r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
ffahi’s temple in King Harsa’s time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed.* Close to the present Ziarat of Bam^'din 
Sal^ib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Ri§hi Ruknu-d-din SaMb. 

lit About one mile south of Bum^zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 

to Mdrtdnda which has from early times to the 
Tirtha of Mar taijLda. , , ... 

present day enjoyed a prominent position 

among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent 

spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala. An ancient 

legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god Martanpa.® The 

Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 

well-known also in India proper. 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. 
bhavanay ‘[sacred] habitation.’ This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as ffrivara employs 
it,^ and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


I See Rdjat. vi. 178 note. For an accurate description of the temple, see Bishop 
Cowie’s paper, J. A. S. B., 1866, pp. 100 sq, 

8 See RdjaL vii. 1081 sqq. 

8 Compare for a detailed account of the Tirtha, Rdjat. iv. 192 note. The Vimala 
NSga is named by the NUamata, 963 ; S'riv, i. 377, etc, 

♦ -STnv. i. 376, 387. 
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more specific designation is MaM^havan, Skr. * Matsyahhavana * ; this 
owes its origin to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.^ 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself are very scanty. 
All the more imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King 
Lalitaditya erected at a short distance in honour of tho presiding deity 
of the Tirtha.* 

They are situated a little over a mile to the south-east of 
* Bavan/ near the northern edge of the Udar which stretches towards 
Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was chosen with 
a view to the prominent position it assured to the great temple. 
Kalhana duly praises “ the wonderful shrine of Mart^nda with its 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.’^ Its ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. They are 
the earliest ruins in Kasmir tlie date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy.* 

The name Martanda, in the form of M^rtand or Matan, still 
attaches to tho ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kalasa had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of tho sacred image (a.d, 
1089). Har§a, his son, respected this temple in the course of tho ruth- 
less confiscations to which ho subjected the other rich shrines of tho 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana’s time tho great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
a fortification. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar But.^ikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “ swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditya founded near his temple ; but of this no trace remains now. 
It is probable that at that time a canal supplied water from the Lid®r 
to the naturally arid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zainu-l-‘abidin whose irrigation works 
on the Martand Udar are described at length by Jonaraja.^ The 

1 Comp. Ain’i-Ahh.j ii. p. 358. 

^ See Bdjat. iv. 192 and fqr details my note on the passage. For a description 
of tho temple compare, e.g.^ Cunningham, J, A. 8. B., 1818^ pp. 258 sgq. ; Cole, 
Ancient Buildings^ pp. 19 sqq, Fkrgusson, Ind. Architecture^ pp. 285 sqq. 

8 Lalitaditya’s rule falls in tho first half of the eighth century. Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s assumption that the temple was built by the earlier King Ranaditya, and only 
the enclosure by Lalitaditya, rests on a misinterpretation of the Rajatar. passages 
iv. 192 and iii. 462. 

* See Jonar. 1245 sqq. 

J. I. 23 
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plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the course of 
the old canal can still be traced above Hut^mar. 

The town of Martanda had left its name to the small Pargana of 
Ma^an which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred to as MUrtUndadem 
by Jonaraja.^ Abu-1-Fazl notices the large temple of Matan and the 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as the 
place of captivity of the ‘ angels Harut and MarCit.’ * 


Section VII. — Southern Districts of Madavarajya. 

112 . At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 

Anantanaga. Islamabad or by its Hindu 

name Anatnag, The latter is derived from 
the great spring of the Anantanaga which issues at the southern end 
of the town. The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilamata, Haracaritaciidamani and some Maliatmyas.® 
Of the town, however, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in all pro- 
bability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a later foundation. To the 
north of the town and on the way to Havan is the Q uutamanagciy named 
by the Nilamata and the Martandamahatinya. 

Ihe modern name of the small district which comprised besides 
Anatnag the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyecli. This 
is represented in some Mahatrnyas of recent composition by Anekdksa, 
This name occurs also once in S'rivaiVs Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain.^ 

The valley of the Ar^path or Harsapatha which opens to the east 
Tirtha of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Ktit^hdr, 

Kapatedvara. This name is in all probability connected with 
that of the ancient Tirtha of Kapate^vara, 
situated on the southern side of the valley close to the village of 
i he name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of Kapatehara^ kb 
the analogy of dye^her < Jye§thesvara, Triphar < Tripuresvara, etc,, 
clearly shows. 


1 Jonar. 1310. 

* See Aln-'i-Afch., ii. p. 358. For the Muhammadan etory, see also Vigne i. p. 361. 

* See NUarnata, 902 j Vitast4t-Trisumdhydnidhatmya, etc., also Hi/racar. x. 251 sqq. 
(Auantabhavana). 

* S'nv. iii. 184. 

^ See for a detailed account, Rdjat, i, 32 note. 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Pajpasildana (‘ein- 
removing ’), situated a short distance above K5ther. In it S'iva is 
believed to have shown himsell in the disguise (kapata) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani devotes to it a 
separate canto which has now become the official Mahatmja of tlie 
Tirtha.^ The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalhana mentions it in his Introduction fust among the sacred sites of 
Ka^mir. 

Before him already Alberuni had heard of the story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually “ in a pond called Kudai- 
shahr to the loft of the source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month 
of Yaisakha.” 2 Kudaishahr is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for *Kavadesvar^ a prakritized form of the name. The 

map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta’s traditional 
source. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapatesvara Yatra. 

The sacred spiing rises in a lai’ge circular tank, enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhana’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Malava. 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Papasfidana spring which lie caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass.^ In my note on the passage I have 
shown that local tradition at Ko^ber still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bhoja. Abu-1-Fazl too knows, in the village of Kotihar, 
a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kosher and on a branch of 
the Ar^'path river lies the populous village 
Samangasa. Mangas, the ancient S'amangasa.^ The modern 

name can be traced back to S'araahgasa through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Svdngas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle.^ Some old 

1 Haracar. xiv. 

* See Indiay ii. p. 181. 

* See Rdjat. vii. 190 sqq. 

* See i. 100; viii. 651. 

6 Coniparo Rdjat. i, 100 note and the analogy of S'andi'a > S'dr, 
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carved slabs built iuto the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity. 
A short distance above S'angas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Vid^rxis which on the authority of the same glossator 
and the name itself we can safely identify with Kalhana’s Utrasa. ^ 
Uccala and Sussala in their flight from Har^a's court found a tem- 
porary refuge with the Damara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley the 
village of Khondxir, An old gloss enables us to identify it with the 
ancient Skandapura mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King 
Gopaditya.* More important is AcMhaly a large village at the west foot 
of the ridge which lines the Kut^har Pargana from the south. It is 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of Aksavala. The beauti- 
ful springs of the place have often been described since Abu-l-Fazrs 
time, also by Bernier.^ The park around them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mughal court. The Nilamata calls the spring AZcsi- 
pGlanaga. 

113. The KutMiar Pargana is adjoined on the south by the dis- 


Pargaijia of Bring. 


trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 
of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot 


bo traced ; the Lokapraka^a transcribes the modern designation by 
Bhj'ngd. 


At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 


west of Achabal is the village of Loh^havan which an old gloss identifies 
with the Lokaponya of the Rajatarangini.^ The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lok^bavan 


applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -havan (Skr. hJiavana).^ King 
Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 


Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of Bid^r, It is certainly the Bhedara of Kalliana who 
notices here a wealthy Agrahara of King Baladitya.® A ruined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hangalgund are the only ancient remains now above ground. 


' Compare vii. 1264. 

* See Rdjat. i. 340. 

8 Compare Rdjat. i. 338. In the translation of the Atn^i-Ahh. the name appears 
as *Aoch Dal*, ii. p. 368; see Bernibh, Travels, p. 413. 

♦ See Rdjat, iv. 193 note. 

8 See above, § 111. 

• Rdjat. iii. 481. 
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Tirtha of 
Ardbanaridvara. 


From Bi(J®r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
text, may yet claim some antiquity. About 1 J 
miles to the south-east of lies the village 

of Naru in the low hills flanking the valley. It contains a small temple 
of ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official. It stands by the side of a small Naga at which, according to 
the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, S'iva is 
worshipped as Ardhanaiu^vara, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Vi^nu with a short 
Sanskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as SvedanSga which seems to have risen origi- 
nally within a large temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears to me likely that it is this spot which Abu-1-Fazl wishes 
to describe in the following notice. After mentioning the Kuk^r Nag 
and Sund^'brar (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, he says: 

“ At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer-time self- 
immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death.’^ ^ Ho 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be the hill above Sop, on the northern side of 
the Valley and nearly opposite Naru, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Naga within Bring to which 
Abu-1-Fa?;rs description would apply so closely as to the Svedaniiga, 

The KukH Nag, mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid®r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisamdhyamahatmya as 
Kukkute4vara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Ka^mir Tirthas in the sacred 

Tirtha of Trisamdhva Samdeya, also called 

Tlitha 01 insamanya. modern Sundihrari It is 

situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Deval- 

gom, circ. 75° 22' long. 33° 32' lat. The spring of Samdhya derives 

its fame as well as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 

periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent. 

ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 

analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gayatri 

I See Ain-i-Alcb.y ii. p. 356. 

8 See Bdjat» i. 33 note. 
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(Saihdhya), it is held sacred to the goddess Saihdhja. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘ wonders ’ of the valley. Kalhana 
duly mentions it immediiitely after Kapatesvara. The Nilamata too 
knows it. Abn-1-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this ‘ merveille de Cachemirc.’ ^ He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. 

Close to the Trisnrhdhya spring there is another Naga, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. There 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 
114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandran Kiver 
which forms the Pargana of ghahabad. This 
Nllanaga. name is of comparatively modern origin, as 

Abu-l-Fazl still knows the tract as Ver,^ This designation still survives 
in the designation Vernag, i.e., ‘ the Naga of Vor,’ popularly given to 
the fine spring which ^ve have already noticed as the habitation of the 
Nilanaoa and the traditional source of the Yitasta. Abu-l-Fjizl saw 
still to the east of it ‘ temples of stone.’ These have now disappeared, 
their materials having been used probably for the construction of the 
fine stonc-enclosuro wliicli Jahangir built round the spring. The deep 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for the location of the Nilanaga in tliis particular fountain. 
Kalhana’s reference to the “ circular pond ” from which the Yitasta 
inses, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.^ 

Befereucc has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith^vtitur 
only about one mile to tho north-west of 
Vitastatra. Yernag. The small village near by is men- 

tioned by Kalhana as a town under the name of Yitastatra.^ Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stupas. Within tho Dliarmaranya 
Vihara there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now bo traced above ground. Vitastatra could never 
have been a largo town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to tlie site by tho Ban^hal route which leads past 


I Compare J/n-i-A/cb., ii. pp. 355 sq. ; Bernier, Travels, pp. 410 sqq, 
8 See Ahi-i-Akh., ii. pp. 3G1, 370. 

8 See Rajat. i. 28. 

* See Rfijat. i. 102 note. 
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District of 
Devasarasa. 


it. This pass and its ancient name Banasala we have already 
spoken of.^ 

*Of other old localities Pancahasta, the present Fnnzafhy has already 
been referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Ma^ha which 
S'uravarman, Avantivarman’s minister, built here * A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Buzul. The hitter is mentioned by Jpnaraja as Rajo- 
LAKA.^ About three miles higlic]* up this valley is the Naga of Vasuki. 
It is mentioned in the Nilamata and other old texts, but does not 
appear to have ever been an important Tirtha. * 

116 . The PargJiiia of Div^sar which adjoins ^50Jahabad-Ver on the 
west, may be roughly described as compiising 
the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 
Vesaii (Yi^oka). By its ancient name of 
Devasarasa it is often mentioned in the Rajatarangini and other Chro- 
nicles.^ Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Yisoka 
it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Pdrevisoka, repeatedly named in Kalhana’s Clu’onicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means literally ‘ beyond the Yisoka.’^ 
The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Yisoka from 
that portion of the Fir Panttjul Range which lies between the Kons^r 
Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known 
in recent times by the double name Khur-Ndr^vdv. The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from the Yisoka, circ. 74*^ 56" 45" long. 33^ 37' lat. It is marked 
as ‘ Koori ’ on the larger Survey map. The name KiierI which we find 
used by Kklbana and SVivara for the designation of the ti’act, is in all 
probability the older form of Kliur.^ It seems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kliei'i, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
a special charge. Kalhana often refers to the Kherlkdrya as a high 
state-office. The Sikhs and Dogras ivho established Jaglrs for members 


1 Compare above, § 41. 

* See Rdjat, v, 24. 

8 See Jonar. (Bo. od.), 90. 

♦ See Nilamata, 901. 

Compare Rdjat. viii. 504 note. 

6 Compare Rdjat. iv. 5 note. 

7 Compare regarding the idcntilication of KJicr/, Rdjat, i. 330 note. 
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of the reigning family in Khur-Nar^vav, may thus have followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by 

- Tx ^ their old names, are Godhara and Hasti^ala, 

Godhara-Hastitela. 

villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 
©astern limits of Khur-Nar^vav. Kalhana mentions the * Agrahara of 
Godhara-Hastis^a * as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 
which transcribes these local names by Godhar^Astihil enabled me to 
identify the places intended. 

A small stream which falls into the Visoka at Gudar is known by 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Qodara, and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The local tradition 
heard by me on the spot tells of a town which King Gudar is supposed 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly from Helaraja’s ‘ List of Kings,* 
rests on no better foundation than this long-surviving local tradition.* 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, and 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kons^r Niig 
south of this district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div^sar lies the considerable district of 
Ad^vin extending from the western end of 
Khur-Nar^vav to the lower course of the 
Visoka. Its present name is derived from that 
of the large village of which lies on the left bank of the Visoka, 

about three miles south-west of Vij^bror. In the form of Ardhavana 
this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition.® The ancient designation of the district, 
however, was Karala. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Suvarnamanikulyd, the present Sun^'man^ Kul, which has already been 
referred to as irrigating part of Ad^vin.'^ 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Visoka, we have the ancient Katimusa^ tho present village of Kaimuh, 


District of Karala 
(Ardhavana). 


1 For details compare Rdjat. i. 96 note. 

* Regarding the uiihistorical character of the royal names which Kalhana 
inserted on Uelaraja’s authority, see Rdjat. i. 86 note. They seem to be all of an 
oponymic character. 

8 See Joaar, (Bo. ed.) 1330. 

♦ Soo Rdjat. i. 97 note, and above, § 78. 
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Tlie place is mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara founded by 
Tanjlna I., and contains some old remains built into its chief Ziarat.^ 
Part of Ad^vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost 
portion of this Udar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana 
after Zainu-l-‘abidln had constructed there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels. From the small town of Jainapurl founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain^por or Jainapura.^ At the east foot 
of the Zain^'pdr Udar lies the village of Vach^ (map ‘Woochi’) which 
on the authority of an old gloss may bo identified with Va^CTKA (or 
Vaseika), an Agrahara founded by UopMitya.^ 

The Pargana which joins on to AcUvin in the north-east, is now 
known as JBot (map ‘ Batoo ’). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace in it is the village of Sidaii, 74° 5F long, 
33° 41' lat., the ancient Sidduapatiia.'^ It has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Bfidil and Kons^r Nag 
Passes. 

It is cui'ious that we find no old mention whatever of S'npiyaUt a 
considerable town, which is now the trado emporium for the Pir Pantsal 
route. In this character S'upiyan has replaced the ancient S'urapura 
or Hiir^'por, but the change must bo a comparatively recent one. 

S'fJRAPURA which we have already noticed as the Kasmlr terminus 
of the Pir Pantsal route, lies some seven miles 
higher up on the Rombyar?'.^ It received its 
name from tlic minister S'uravarman who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or ‘ Draiiga ' of the 
route. The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as Ilahi 
Darwaza, a short distance abovo Hiir^'pdr.^ S'urapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as laiins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hur^-por. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akbar’s time. For it is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Clironicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of 
the place have been described by me in my notes on the latter.7 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir 


Surapura. 


1 Compare Raj at. ii. 55 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1144 .s^.; S'nv. iii. 194; Fourth Chron. 360, 383. 

5 Compare Rdjat. i. 343 note. 

4 See Rdjat. viii. 557. 

6 Regarding S'lirapura and its old sites, compare Rajaf. Note D (iii. 227) ; v. 39 
note ; also J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 

6 See above, § 43. 

1 See J. A. S. B., 1895, p. 385. 

:i T 9A 
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Panteal Pass makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in 
this direction. Deseending, then, by the Rembyav?' we come on its left 
bank to the village of Digani situated about one and a half miles to the 
west of S'npiy^n. It is the DegrIma of the Ra.iatarahgim and the site 
of the Kapalamooana Tirtha.^ At the spring of the latter S'iva is 
supposed to have cleaned himself from the sin attaching to him after 
the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kapala). The Tirtha is old, because 
the Haracavitacintamani mentions it twice.* There are but few ancient 
remains at the sacred site, and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Dvigrama and knows 
the modern S'upiyan by the name of ^urp(lyana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs 
descending into the valley west and north-west of S'upiyan, formed until 
recent times a small distinct Pargana known as Suparsdmiin. Abu-1- 
Fazl mentions it (Soparsaman), but I am not able to trace it in our 
older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of 

Its old name is unknown. Here at the foot 
of the hills, we have the ancient Kalyanapura, 
I’eprosented by the present village of Kalampdr^ situated 74" 54' long. 
33° 48' lat. It wa.s founded by Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayaplda.^ 
Being on the high road from the Pir Pantgal Pass to SVinagar, it was 
repeatedly the scene of battles fought with invaders from that direction.^ 

At Kalyanapura tliore was in Kalhana’s time the splendid country- 
seat of a powerful Damara.^ The large village of Drab^gmn, some three 
miles- north of Kalampor, is mentioned as Drab hag ham A by S'rivara, 
along with Kalyanapura, in the de.scviption of a battle which was fought 
between the two places.^ 

High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches at 
Drab^gam from the south-west, is the site of 
an ancient Tirtha which though now completely 
forgotten must have ranked once amongst tiie most popular in Kasmir. 
In Kalhana’s introduction there is named, 'along with Trisamdhya, 
S‘Vayambhu,S'arada and other famous sites, “the hill of Bheda {Blieda- 
giri) sanctified by the Gangodbheda spring.” There the goddess Sarasvati 


Kalya^apura. 


Tirtha of Bheda. 


1 Compare Rdjat, vii. 266. 

^ See Haracar. x. 249 ; xiv. 111. 

& See Rdjat. iv. 483 note. 

4 See Rdjat. viii. 1261 sqq. j S'riv. iv. 466 sqq. 

6 See Rdjat, viii. 2348 sqq. 

® See 6Hv. iv. 467. For a miniature temple extant at Dnib^gam, compare 
Bishop Cowie’s note, J, A. 8. B., 1866, p. 117. 
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was believed to have shown herself as a swan in a lake situated on the 
summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be vimted by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Paj^^it 
tradition. Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has survive 
ed in a single copy. With the help of some indications furnished by 
it and an opportune notice of Abu-l-Fazl, I was able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud9'brar in the valley above indicated. 

o For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note on Kalhana’s passage.^’ Here a brief reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of the site will suffice. The Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to tlie goddess Saras vati-B/iec?^ as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and Gangodhlieda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud^hrar, a small Gujar hamlet, which occupies the position marked by 
Bhedagiri on the map, T found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of tlie narrow valley in which it is situated. From 
the side of the hillock issues a spring which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gahgod- 
bheda. The name Btid^hrdr is the direct derivative of Bhedcidevi, ‘ the 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 
Mahatmya ; -6rar < Skr. hhattdrikd is the equivalent of devl as in 
Sund^'brar, Har^-brar and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mahatmya that snow never lies on the ground around the sacred tank. 
Also Abu-l-Fazl’s notice of the Tirtha mentions this particular feature : 
“ Near Shukroh (S'ukru) is a low hill on the summit of which is a 
fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage 
for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur.”* 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bud^'brar and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through Bheddvana, ‘ the forest of Bheda,’ as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Drab^-gam were fleeing towards Rajauri.® A glance 
at thb'map shows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud^-brar is meant 
here. For a force beaten near Drab^-gto it affords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantigal Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route 
leading through the valley joins the ‘ Imperial Road ’ at Dubji and is 
shown on the map. 

1 See Bdjat. i. 36, Note A, 

* See Am*i-Akb,f ii. p. 862. 

& Compare Srtv, iv. 496 and the preceding narrative. 
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Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other 
old localities of S'ukru. Bilau (map ‘ Belloh about four miles north- 
east of Drab®gam is probably the ‘ village of Bilava ’ once mentioned 
by Kalhana.i Within a mile of it lies the village Sun^samil which we 
may safely identify with the Suvarnasanura of the Rajataratiginl, in 
view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyanapura.*^ 

118 . East of S'ukru towards the Vitasta stretches the Pargana of 
Savur (map ‘Showra’). The earlier form of 
name cannot be traced. Its northern part 
is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the 
Naunagar JJ^ar, This latter is twice referred to as Naunagara in 
Kalhana’s Chronicle.® The village of Payer ^ which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temple 
often described by European travellers.^ Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. 

To the north of S'ukru we have the district of Chrath (shown by name 
on the larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ramuh in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old name 
is restored in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasamgraha as * S'rzrastra^ but 
I do not know on what authority. Uamuhy first correctly identified by 
Prof. Biihler with Kalhana's Ramusa,® is a considerable village on the 
high road from S'upiyan to S'rinagar. It is first mentioned as an 
Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tuiijlna I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhazmnaga, is visited as a Tirtha 
and contains some fragments of ancient sculptures. The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Pars which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to S'rinagar. It is known as Gubi 
Udar, from the village of Gus situated at its eastern foot, about two 
miles from Ramuh. The place is mentioned as Gusika in S'rivara’s 

1 See Rdjat. vii. 1016. 

S See Rdjat* vii. 1519 note j sun^ ‘ gold * is the regular Ks, derivative of Skr. 
suvarna. 

8 See Rdjat. vii. 358. 

^ Compare, e.g., Cunningham, J. A. S. B., 1848, pp. 264 sqq. I am unable to 
explain why the place figures in all European accounts as Payech, Pa Yech, etc. 
ViGNB, ii. 41, first uses this form which is locally quite unknown, and does not fail 
to explain it by one of his naive etymologies. 

8 Rdjat, ii. 65 ; Report, p. 7. Medial 9 becomes in Ks. regularly h i comp. 
Katlmu^a > Kaimuh, Khonamufa > Khti/n^moh, etc. 
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Clironicle which also knows the plateau by the name Qusiko^i^va.^ 
At the other end of Chrath towards the Vitastil lies the large village 
of Batanpoj'i 75° 1' long. 33° 55' lat., which in all probability represents 
the Ratnapura of the Rajataranginl.* The latter was founded in 
Kalhana’s time by Queen RatiiMevi who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

With Ohrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of 
the Vitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraine 
♦JPargana of Sairu-1-Mawazi‘ Bala. Gur^piir^ a small village opposite 
to the foot of Mount Vast**'rvan, 'is identified by an old gloss with 
Gopalapqra which, according to Kalhana, was founded by Queen Sugan- 
dha (a.d. 904-6).^ 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak^'por which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rajanaka Ratnakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarangini, identi- 
fies Utpalapura with Kak^-pSi’.* Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at 
Kak^-por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of Visnu Utpalasvdmin mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.^ 

119. North of Chrath we come to tho district of Nagam which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
often mentioned in the later Chro- 
nicles.^ The only old locality which I can 
trace in it, is the village of Ar*gdmy situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. 
It is the Had IG RAMA of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Chronicler’s own time.^ 


I Snv. iv. 532, 465, 592 sqq. ; •udddra is the Skr. original of the Ks. term udavy 
see Edjat. note viii. 1427. 

8 See Raj at. viii. 2434. 

8 See Rdjat. v. 244 note. 

See Rdjat. iv. 695 note. The learned copyist’s note is in a copy of the 
K^etrapdlapaddhati seen by me in 1895 in the possession of a Kasmir Brahman resident 
at Lahore. 

B See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) Ill sqq., 369, 1142. 

6 Compare Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 661; S'rtv. ii. 10; iii. 24, 430; iv. 349; Fourth 
Chrou. 258, etc. 

T See Rdjat. i. 340 note. The old glossator on this passage renders Ha^igrama 
correctly by A4egrdm, 
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Some remains of old baildings are reported to exist at this place ; I "have 
not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of ir^gom we find a small lake known 
as Nil*nag, situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantfial Range. It appears to have been formed by an old landslip 
which blocked a narrow defile in the Valley. This lake does not appear 
ever'to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abu-l-Fazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nilanaga (at Vernag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur 
lake.^ 

Nagani is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech which 
extends to the immediate vicinity of S'rinagar. Its old name is given 
ns Iksika by S'rivara.^ In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial 
plateau known as DdmHlar TJdar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Bdmodara, 

The story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built 
a town on the Udar which latter was called 
Damodara s Udar. after him Damodakasuda.^ In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called G uddasetu, constructed by super- 
natural agency. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king for food, just 
as he was going to bathe. The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken his bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people in the form of a snake “rushing about in search of water 
far and wide on the Damodara-Suda.” He is not to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the whole Ramayana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name Dto^'dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s Damodara-Suda^ the old Skr, term suda meaning a ‘ place 
where the soil is barren.’ Tbe local name Guddasetu still lives in that 
of the small village Qud^suth situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation* and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The wall-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 

1 Compare Am-i-Afcb., ii. p. 363. It is possible that of the two Nllanagas which 
the Nilamata, 903, mentions besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Nagam lake. 

* 8^iv, iii. 26. 

ft Compare for detailed references, RdjaU i. 156 note. 
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The U4ar stretches in a norfch-westerly direction, for about six miles 
from the village of Vah^tor, with a breadth varying from two to three 
miles. It bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches. Being 
entirely devoid of water, it is a dry and barren waste, a haunt of jackals 
as in the days when King Ksemagnpta hunted over the ^ DamodarUranya^ ^ 
The main features of the legend regarding it are well known to popular 
tradition throughout Ka^mir. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Sat^rds TBng, as the 
site of Damodara’s palace. A spring called Ddmodar-Nag in the village 
of Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king’s ablutions. 

To Tech belongs also the small village of Somar^hug on the left 
bank of the Vitasta which according to the note of the old glossator 
A 2 marks tlie site of the temple of Yisnu Samarasvamin mentioned by 
Kalhana.* Another old locality in Yech is probably marked by the 
hamlet of Hal^thal to which Abu-1-Fazl refers. It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position. 
Hal^-thal is evidently a derivative of S'alasthala, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King 
Ananta.2 Abu-1-Fazl mentions ‘ Haltlial ’ for its quivering tree. “ If 
the smallest branch of it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.’* 


Section YIII.— Southern Districts op Kramarajya. 


Districts of Dunts, 
Biru, Mafioh^hom. 


120. — To the west of Yech and reaching close up to the capital, 
lies the Pargana now called Dunts (map 
‘Doonsoo’). Its ancient name is uncertain; 
possibly it is intended by the name Dvdvimsati 
in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Yisayas.’ In Abu-l-Fazl’s table of Parganas 
Dunts (‘J)Linsu ’) is already counted with Kamraz. An old locality in 
it is 8'0pur, a large village situated circ. 74° 45' long. 34° 1' lat. (map 
‘ Shalipoor ’). We may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of the 
Rajatarahgini which is referred to as a place on the direct route from 
the Tos^-maidan Pass and the Karkotadranga to S'rinagar.^ 

Huhh^flit^r (map ‘ Haklitri ’) can safely be identified, in view of the 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'dskaletra mentioned in the 


1 Compare Bdjat, vi. 183. 

2 See note v. 26. — The ending -hug is not rare in Kasmir village names. Accor- 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. hhoga in the sense of ‘ property 
granted for the usufruct [of a temple],* 

8 See note vii. 159 ; Aln-i’Akh.y ii. p. 363. 

4 See Bdjat, vii. 494 note ; viii, 20t>. 
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RSjatarangi^i as a place where Stupas were erected by King A^oka.i 
I have not visited the village myself and am lienee unable to say 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed 
to Stupas. Kalhana locates at S'uskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Duntg and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantgallies 
the Pargana of Biru, Its old designation Bahurupa is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the present village of Biru, 
74® 39' long. 34® 1 ' lat., and is already referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata.* Abu-1-Fazl knows the village and spring by an intermediate 
form of the name, Biruwa, and mentions the miraculous power of the 
spring to heal leprosy.^ Close to the village of Biru is Sun^pdh in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajatarahgini, recognize 
SuVARNAPAR^VA, an Agrahara of Lalitaditya.'^ 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach KJidg, a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Khagi or Khagika men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Gopaditya.^ 

Some miles north of Khag an isolated spur known as Poskar 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Pantgal Range. 
At its eastern foot is the Ptiskarandga^ referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.^ Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Tos^- 
raaidan Pass, and of Karkotadrai^ga, the watch station on it, we have 
already spoken above. 

Biru and Dunts are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
MdncMhdm which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is 
px’obably intended by the name of Mdksdh-ama found in a single passage 
of S'! i vara and in the Lokaprakasa.*^ The village of Rat'^sun, situated 
74° 38' long. 34® 4' hit., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 


Compare notes i. 102; iv. 473; Ks. Rulcli^lit<ir is the direct phonetic 

derivative of the Skr. form. 

8 See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 sq. The name Bahurupa is given to the tract 
by Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 286, 840 ; S'rJv. ii. 19, iii. 159 ; iv. 620, and ought to have been 
shown on the map. 

8 Ain4-Alch., ii. p. 363. 

4 See Rdjat, iv. 673. 

8 Compare Rdjat, i. 90, 340. 

® See Nilamata, 1021, 1347. There were several other Pu^kara TIrthas in 
Kaimir. One was connected with the Sure^vari pilgrimage and probably situated 
in Phakh ; see ^arvdv. v. 66 sqq, 

7 See Si'lv, iv. 361. 
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ARisyoTSADANA of the Rajatarangi^I.^ From this form the modem 
name of the village can be derived without difficulty, A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta some six miles below S'rinagar is the small village of 
Malur which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratnakantha may be identified 
with Malhanapuba, a foundation of Ring Jayapida.* Zain^^ko^hf situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-l-‘abidin, its founder, and is mentioned as Jainakotta 
by Jonaraja.^ 


121. The Pargana of Par^spor- (map ‘ Paraspoor *) which lies next 

Parihasapura Manch9^h5m, is one of small extent, but 

contains a site of great historical interest. It 
has received its name from the ancient Parihasapura, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.^ The identity of the name Par^spor 
and Parihasapura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Rajatarangini. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitaditja’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau known as the 
* Par^spor Udar.* 

This plateau rises south-east of Shad^pur, between the marshes of 
Panz^nor on the east and those of Har®trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over a mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihel Nala which, as I have shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Suyya’s regula- 
tion.^ On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of Divar (map ‘ Diara 0 nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the rains of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel Nala, there is a whole 


1 Bdjat. iii, 482. 

* Compare Rdjat iv. 484. 

8 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1248. 

A For a detailed account of the site of Parihasapura and its identification, com- 
pare Note F, Rajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note I shows the 
position of the several ruins in detail. 

6 See § 70. 

J. I. 25 
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8«ries of ruined structures. Among these three great buildings attract 
attention* As an indication of their size it may be mentioned that the 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of tlie northernmost 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet. Though it consists now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises to a height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At some distance 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller one at the south- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Qurdan, 

I must refer for a more detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Parihasapura, appended to my 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that the 
four great temples of Vi§uu Parihasakesava, Muktake4ava, Mahavaraha, 
Govardhanadhara as well as the jRojavihdrci with its colossal image of 
Huddha, which Kialhana mentions as Lalitaditya’s chief structures at 
Parihasapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous 
shrines, Lingas, Viharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhana as 
having been erected at the king’s favourite residence by his queens and 
court.^ One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Vihara and may be the Pajavihara, Some clue is 
also furnished by the name Qurdan attaching to the isolated ruins 
above mentioned. Guj’dan is the common Ka^miri form of the name 
Qovardhanay and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called Govardhanadhara, 

The state of utter destruction in which the niins of Parihasapura, 

History of Parihasa- accounted for by the 

pura. history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to he 

the royal residence already under the son of 
its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Vajraditya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 
made there.* When a century later King Avantivarman effected his 
great regulation of the Vitas ta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shad^pur, nearly three miles away from Pari- 
hasapura,® This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasa- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 


1 See Rdjat. ir. 207--216, 
* Rdjat . iv. 396. 

» See above, }§ 70, 71. 
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is shown by the fact that S'amkaravarman (a.b. 883-902) carried away 
from it materials for the construction of his new town and temples at 
Pattana (Patan).i 

Some of the shrines of Paribasapura, however, survived to a later 
period. Thus we find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at tlm 
Rajavihara mentioned as one of the few sacred images which escaped 
being molted down in the reign of King Harsa (a.d. 1089-1101), Also 
a great religious festival established at Parihasapura by Lalitaditya 
seems to have been held still in Kalhana’s time.* In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Harsa, Parihasapura was occupied by the pre- 
tender Uccala.^ The steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When XJccala had suffered a 
defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this, Har^a carried away 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Vi^nu which had been placed 
by Lalitaditya in the temple of Parihasake4ava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abu-l-Fazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Butsbikast. The 
former records the tradition that after the destruction of the lofty 
temple of ‘ Paraspur * a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
discovered which predicted its destruction ‘ after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years ’ by one Sikandar.* This prophecy post factum shows 
that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
cal chronology. Parihasapura had been founded only about six and 
a half centuries before Sikandar ButghikasPs time.^ At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better condition than now. Both Muhammad ‘Azim and Narayan Kaul 
Tuention them and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to have connected these fragments with the 
pillar of Garuda which Kalha^a mentions as having been set up by Lalita- 
ditya.^ The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

I See Rdjat, v. 161. 

8 See Rdjat. iv. 242 sq. For the temple of Ramasramin which was seen empty 
in Kalhana's time, compare iv. 275, 334 sq, 

5 Rdjat. vii. 1326 sqq. 

A See Ain-i-Akh., i. p. 364. 

6 Exactly the same tradition is now current among the Purolntas of Vij^-bror 
about the destruction of the Vijayesvara image. This alleged inscription is said to 
have run : Ekdda^a^ataih var^aih SikendaTamahdhala I hismilla iti mantrs'^a naSyante 
Vijayeivardh \ I The carious Sanskrit of this doggrol is an indication that its author 
may probably have belonged himself to the noble guild of the Bachbattas. 

« Compare Wilson, Essay, p. 50 j also footnote 16 to Note F, on Parihisapura. 
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The mins of Paiihasapnra have served ever since S'amkaravarman’s 
time as quarries for stone-material. Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, tilt 1896 many large 
Btone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Road which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Darbar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
its recufreuce. 

122. We have already above when describing the old bed of the 
TrigramI ; Vitasta near ParihSsapura, had occasion to 

Phalapura. refer to the village of Trigdm, the ancient Tei- 

, geamI. It lies about one and a half miles to 

the north-east of the Par»sp5r ruins. The place is mentioned already in 
Lahtaditya’s time, in connection with an affray which took place at 
Panh,asapura.i Thu Rdn“*or (* Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 
Tngam 18 visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana pilgrimage 
The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 
with the Vainyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the sito of tho old confluence. 

•4 \ opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western 

Bide of the Tngam swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for the old VisnusvS,min temple.* This is named by Kalhaiia as having 
been situated opposite to the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Vi?na8vamin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Vainyasvamin 
“was counted with Parihasapura, 

Prom this and some other indications I conolndo that Phaeapcea 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Vitasta near Shadipur!* 
The site at which I locate the Vijnusvamin temple, was included in 
recent times m the riveraine Pargana of Sairn-l-mawazi‘ Payin (man 
‘Sahmozapaieen'). This, we know from Abn-l-Pazl,' was created 
already before Akbar’s time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts.* Phalapura had received its designation from 
a locahty of that name which Lalitaditya had founded apparently before 
Parihasapura,^ just as the latter gave its name to the Pai^spor Pargana. 


^ See Bdjat. iv. 323 8qq» 

* Compare Rdjat. Note J, v. 97'-100, § 12. 
^ See Rdjat. Note J, § 13. 

* See Ain-i-Akh., ii. p. 867. 

* Compare Rijat. it. 184, 673. 
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Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about five miles 
Jayapura below Shad^pur, we approach the site of king 

Jayapida’s capital, the ancient Jayapura. i It 
is marked by the present village of And^rkoth, This consists of two 
distinct parts. One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing the former on the strip of land which separates these 
marshes from the Vitasta. On the island there are conspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Biihler.* They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
, Jayapid.’ The identity of And^-rkSth with King Jayapida’s town is 
also well-known to the ffrinagar Pandits. As S'rivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapldapura for the designation of the present And^rkoth, 
we can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalliana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accounts f5r its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (kotta) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There he constructed a large Vihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava {Vi§nu), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called DvaravatI, in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by the 
sea-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
designated as the ‘Inner Castle’ {dbhyaniara kotta) while Dvaravati 
was known as the ‘ Outer Castle ’ (hahya kotta). 

The present name And^rkoth (from Skr. * Antarakotta) is the direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on which originally Dvaravati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must be 
identified with the island portion of And^'rko^h, while the remains in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravati. These remains are far less extensive than those on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana men- 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapnra-Dvaravati, 
see Rdjat. iv. 601-611. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Note 
I, V. 97-100. 

8 See Report, pp. 13 sqq, where the topography and ruins of And^-rkoth are 
described in detail. General Cunningham had already heard of the identity of 
And^rkoth with Jayapida’s town but ho does not seem to have visited the place ; 
Anc. Qeogr.y p. 101. Owing to the erroneous location of Parihasapura on the right 
bank of the Vitasta opposite Sambal, there is a good deal of confusion in his notes 
on the two capitals. 
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tions great religious buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. 
The latter is, indeed, referred to only in conneotion with the foundation 
of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. We can thus understand why its original name Dvaravati and 
its subsequent designation ‘ Outer Castle * have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘ Inner Castle * was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The term Icotta which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water. ^ The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of Jayapura ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihasa- 
pura and served occasionally as a royal* residence even in late times. 
Queen Ko^a, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, retired to Jayapura, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shahmlr 
(a.d. 1339).* Zainu-l-‘abidm restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shore.^ 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the 
Vitasta followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman’s regulation. If our views on the subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must then have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura. Notwithstanding the change 
subsequently effected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication. The great canal known as "Nor which, as we 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, runs but a short distance 
to the south-west of And^rkoth. A branch of it which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the And^-rkoth island. 
It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 
Parihasapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

In Abu-l-Fazl’s time And^rkoth gave its name to a separate small 
Pargana. 


123 . From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have 
approached at And^rko^h, we may return once 
more to Par^-spor. Crossing the swamps 
formed west of the Par^spor plateau by the 


District of Bhaugila ; 
Fattana. 


1 RdjaU iv. 506, 512; vii. 1625. Srlvara, iv. 540, 545, applies to Jayapura the 
expression durgaf * fort.* 

> See Jonar. 300. 

8 See S'riv, i. 250 sqq. 
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Sukhuag and other bill streams, we come to the oousiderable district 
of BdngiL It is often referred in the Rajatarafigim and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of BhaNgila.i No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Pafati situated on the shore of the Bambasar marsh 
circ. 74° 37' long. 34'' 10' lat. ' 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'amkaravar- 
man (a.d. 883-902) for the town which was to bear his name.* Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarapura “ subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only By the name Pattana, ‘ the town.* ” ^ 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Fatan, 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other had qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
‘ Pattana.’ For Ksemendra mentions S'amkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the ‘ town of S'amkaravarman * when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time.^ Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

S'amkaravarman is said to have carried o€ “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
same time Kalhana plainly tells us that “ what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana, — manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like.”^ 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by S'arbkaravarman and his queen Sugandha.^ These 
shrines which bore the names of Samkaragaurisa and Sugandhesa are 
structures of no great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more important Kusmirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of S'amkaravar- 
man’s exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the building 
materials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water- 

1 See Rdjat, vii. 498 note. 

* See Rdjat, v. 156 note. 

& Compare v. 213. 

4 Compare Samay. ii. 13 ; Rdjat. viii. 2488, 3130. 

& Rdjat. V. 161 aq. 

4 Compare Rdjat, v. 168 note* 
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route offered by the marshes which stretch betweeji Par^-spor and 
Patan, a distance of only seven miles. 

Though S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importance. Patan still lies on the direct road between 
S'rinagar and Baramula, reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably 
always just as now been the half*way station between the two places. 
Considering that Baramula is the starting point of the route to the 
west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be attracted to S'amkaravar- 
man’s town. We find it referred to as a local centre still in Kalhana’s 
time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abu-1- FazPs list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mai, Akbar’s minister, was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted 
the Pa^u village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy the 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made into an additional 
Pargana.* However this may be, we find Patan subsequently named 
as the chief place of the Til^-gam Pargana.* At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Taljsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the ‘ Gond Ibrahim ’ and ‘ Adin River * of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of Pampasaras. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it.^ The Karewa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til«^gam. 
It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Tai la- 


grama. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 
to Baramula lies Tapar, a considerable village. 

Pratapapura. evidence of an old gloss and several 

passages of the Chronicles, it can he safely identified with the ancient 
Pratapapura.^ The latter was founded by King PratapMitya-Dur- 
labhaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two ruined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
fragments evidently marking the sites of old temples. Since then, I 
am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of the new cart- 
road to S'rinagar. 


I See Bates, Gazetteer , p. 2. 

* See Moorcroft, ii. p. 113 j Vigne, u. 16G. 
^ See Rdjat. vii. 940 note, 

^ Compare Rdjat, iv, 10 note. 
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124 . The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately 

District of Kruhin. leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name ia 
unknown unless the Lokapraka^a’s * Krodhanavi^aya* may be connected 
with the tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baramula and at a distance of 
about six miles from the latter place, we pass on our right the village 
of Kdnispor, It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajatarangini 
and by the Persian Chroniclers vrith the ancient Kaniskapura. The 
latter is mentioned in the Rajatararigini as a town founded by the 
Turu^ka king Kaniska,i whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or 
Ku^aia ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispor, but old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 

Varahamula occupied by the ancient twin towns Huskapura 

and Varahamula. Built on the banks of the 
Vitasta immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessaiy to refer here again to the 
commercial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Varahamula, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to 
the present town of Varahmulf usually called Baramula by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.* The name Varahamula or Varahamula — both 
forms occur in our texts — is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. Prom it the site of the town and its whole neighbourhood 
received also the designation of Vardhaksetra, Various legends related 
at length in the Varaliaksetramahatmya and often alluded to in the 
Nilamata and the other Mahatrayas, connect this sacred site and the 
Tirthas of the immediate neighbourhood with the Varaha or Boar 
incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of those legends as well as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Biihler.^ 

I Compare Bdjat. i. 168 note. General Cunningham’s suggested identification 
of Kani|kapura with * Kamp5r,* on the road from S'rinagar to S'upiyan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called K hamper and has no ancient 
remains whatever. 

* For detailed references regarding Vardhamiila and VardhaJe^etra, see Rdjat, 
vi# 186 note. 

8 See Report, pp. 11 sgq. 

J. I. 26 
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The ancient temple of Varaha which seems to have been one of the 
■n t •rr -i. most famoiis shrines of Ka^mir, is repeatedly 
emp e o ara a. mentioned by Kalhana. According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitaa it stood near the site of the present 
Kofithiha, at the western extremity of the town and close to the rirer- 
bank. Some ancient Lingas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The destruction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar Butgliikast.^ 
A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs down to 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Vitasta existed 
at Varahamula already in old times.* 

It cannot bo doubted that Varahamula is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is 
followed by the old rCute down the VitastS Valley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favour the development of a large town. 
On this account we find that the twin . town of Huskapura. built on the 
open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient times the larger of the 
two places. 

Hu^kapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King 

^ , Hu^ika, the Turu^ka, and is often referred to 

Htiskapura. • i i . o -r 

in his subsequent naiTative.® Its name sur- 
vives in that of the small village of TJshiir, situated about two miles to 
the south-east of the present Baramula. The identity of U|kur and 
Hu^kapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham,* is well- 
known to S'rinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Rajatarahgipi. Kalhana in one passage distinctly includes Huei- 
kapura within Varahak^etra, z.e., the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tiriha,^ and the same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle. 

King Huska of the Rajatarangini has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huvi^ka of the 
inscriptions and the OOHpKI of the coins. The foundation of Hu§ka- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Tsiang, as we saw, spent bis first night after passing through the 
western entrance of the kingdom, in a convent of Hu-se-k{(i4o or Hus- 
kapura. AlbSruni too knows * tTshkara ’ opposite to Baramula. 


Hu^kapura. 


I Compare Jonar. 600. 

S See Bajat. viii. 413. 

* For detailed references as to Hu§kapara ; Uskiir, see Bajat, i, 168 note. 

* See Anc, Qeogr., pp. 99 ig. 

* See vi. 186. 
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Kalha^a mentions Huskapura far more frequently than Varaha- 
mRla. The conolusion to be drawn herefrom as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
Hu|kapura. Of King Lalitaditya-Muktaplda it is recorded that he 
builfc there the great temple of Visnu Muktasvamin and a large Vihara 
with a Stupa. ^ K§iemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Yarahaksetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Hu§kapura.* 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of the plain which stretches from the left river-barjk 
towards the low hills behind tJ^kiir. These remains as well as two 
colossal Lihgas still in situ have already been noted by Bishop Cowie.® 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much- damaged 
remains of a Stupa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Oowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down “ by some Sahib’s order,” as the 
villagers told me. Of this excavation I have not been able to trace a 
report. But General Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type which was found in this St&pa and had come into his 
possession.^ 

It is possible that this Stupa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Yihara which Kalhaiia 
mentions in connection with the king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k'ong refers 
to under the name of Moung-ti Yihara.® The Moung-ti of the Chinese 
transcription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or MuktdL, The latter forms which are abbreviations 
(hhtmavat) for Muktdpl(}a, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, Muktasvamin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not survive 
the time of Hindu rule. 


I See Rdjat. iv. 188. 

8 Bdjat. vi. 186. 

8 See J. A. 8. B., 1866, p. 123. 

^ See Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. 

8 Compare Notes on Oa-Jt'ong, pp. 6 sqq. ; Rdjat. iy. 188 note. 
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Section IX. — The Northern Districts of Kramarajya. 


125. The ancient localities in the Vitas ta Valley below Varaha- 
mula have been noted by us already in connection with the route which 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas 
of the ancient Kramarajya which lie to the north of the river aud the 
Volur lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this dirootion, is known as 

1 . . ^ Hama? (map * Hummel M. Its ancient name 

District of Samala. cv - - ij i.* xi i* j • 

was OAMALA from which the former designation 

is the direct phonetic derivative.^ S'amala is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Bajatarahgini, particularly on account of 
its feudal chiefs or Damaras who played a prominent part in all the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhik§acara in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in S'amala and often took refuge with 
them. The village of Vanagrama which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangdniy situated ciro. 
74° 25' long. 34^* 19' lat.* Edkaruha^ another place in S'amala, referred 
to in connection with Bhik^acara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 
To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of Mach^pur 
Tirtha of (map ‘ Mochipoora.') Its ancient name is no- 

Svayambhu where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 

of Svayambhu which owing to the apparently 
volcanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned 
as a Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ‘ Self-created 
Eire' (Svayambhu)^ which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacri fleers.*’ ^ 
The spot meant is still known as Svayambhu, or to the villagers as 
Suyam. It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nioh^-hom (not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of Tsak^vadar (map ‘ Sheikwadda.’) Visiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'raddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, bo caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


1 See Bdjat. vii. 169 note. 

8 See Bdjat, viii. 1438, 

8 See Bdjat i. 34, and for further references the note thereon. 
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the beginning of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Dr. Falconer.^ Abu-1-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘ Soyam.’* 

Considering the rarity of the occasions when this manifestation of 
the ‘ Self-created Fire * is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannot surprise us. There is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in tlie 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.d. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhu gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood.^ The king who was stopping in Kramarajya, 
is said to have started for the village of Varhatacakka with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of Kambale^vara, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

1 believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the 
present being the ordinary KA form for Skr. cakra and 

va(}ar the phonetic derivative of Varhata-,^ Cases of vilhige names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Ka4mir. 
Thus we have now Dd>rcl-Sad^pdr and 8^d^por-Ddrd^ etc. 

In Kamhalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
Kramhhar^ situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhu j for the 
ending -har as the derivative of Skr. -ehara, compare Triphar < Tripur ei- 
vara^ etc.^ The way from Krambhar to Svayambhu leads through the 
valley of the Panjtar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Rajpor a narrow 
tluckly-wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
the stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Bad^rkal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lin gas. It 
is visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhu and mentioned by the name 
of BiiadrakalI in the Mahatmya of the latter. 

126 . The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 


District of Uttar a. 


towards the Kisanganga, forms the extreme 
north-west of the Ka^mir Valley. A passage 


1 See Vigne, Travels, ii. p. 280 j Lawrence, Valley, p. 42. 

5* Aln-i‘Akh., ii. p. 365. 

8 Compare Rdjat. viii. 260 sq. note. 

For medial Skr. r > Ki. d, compare e.g., Bha(fdraka[ina(ha > Brgd^lmar 
for t > r, e.g. Kdsthavdta > Ka§t<^vdr. 

8 For detailed evidence on the phonetic points alluded to, see Rajat, viii, 260 note. 
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of the Bajatarangioi records its ancient name Uttara, and refers also to 
Gho^a as a locality situated in it.‘ The place meant is undoubtedly 
the present (?«? situated in the centre of Uttar, near the conduence of 
the Kamil River and the stream coming from L5lan. It is the starting, 
point for the S'aradi pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
in the S'aradamahatmya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil river lies the village of 
Pfnz*gam, circ. 74° 7' long. 34° 29' lat. I take its position from Major 
Bates Gazetteer ; the ‘ Atlas of India ’ map does not show the place. 
It is in all probability identical with PanciqeamT, mentioned by Kalhana 
in connection with the surrender of the pretender Bhoja.* I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the district, and Major Bates’ reference 
to PSnz^gam attracted my attention only after the preparation of 'my 
map.* 

In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
we have the old villages of Brang and HSy^hSm, referred to by Kalhana 
under their ancient designations of DraAoa and HAViiEAMA.* The 
latter place, as its name shows, marks the position of an old frontier 
watch-station towards the Ki^angangg. Wo have already seen that 
there is a route leading past it to S'ardi, the ancient Tirtha of S'arada 
situated on that river. 

Drahga and Hayatrama are both mentioned hy Kalhana in connec- 
tion with the siege of the S'irah4ilg castle which took place in his own 
time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to this 
stronghold and the neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are both 
situated outside the limits of the Ka4mir Valley. 

127- The introduction of the Rajataranginl mentions the temple 

The Tirtha of Sarada- god^iess S'arada amongst the foremost 

lirtnas or Jvasmir.® It was well known even 
far beyond the frontiers of Ka^mir. Alberuni had heard of it,® and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hcmacaudra 
proves that its fame had spread even to far-off Gujrat. 

1 See Rdjat. vi. 281. 

# See Rdjat, viii. 8124. 

8 There seems to be good reason to suspect that Taramulaka, a place repeated- 
ly referred to in connection with Bhoja’s last campaign, lay somewhere in or near 
Uttar. Unfortunately this locality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalha^a’s narrative, has not yet been identified j see note vii. 1307. 

4 For BdydSramai see Rdjat, viii. 2937 note j for Dranga^ vih. 2507 note, also 
Note B, i. 37. 

8 The position and history of the temple of S'arada have been fully discussed in 
Note B, i. 37. 

• See India, i. p. 117. 
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Notwitlistanding this former celebrity the S'arada shrine is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition had been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts 
of Kamraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sardt, situated circ. 74° 15' long. 34° 48' 
lat., on the right bank of the Ki^anganga. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of the tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at the Bite. The situation of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhana's description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the MadhumatI falls into the Ki^angahga, while 
another confluence, that with the SarasvatI river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja's time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Sultan Zainu-l-‘Sbidin.^ Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abu-1- 
Fa?l, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of the Madhumati.* 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which ai’ose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Ki§anganga Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mu^al and Pathan 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Ka4mir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to S'arada’s seat was revived. It is probable that the diffi- 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirfchas of S'arada which are now to be found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper. 


My visit to the old ‘ S'aradasthana ' also enabled me to identify with 


iSirah^ila Castle. 


certainty the site of the S'irah^ila Castle. The 
latter had been the scene of a memorable 


siege by King Jayasiihha's troops which Kalhana describes at length.® 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Ki^angahga valley about two and a half miles below the S'arada temple. 


1 Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1066-71. This visit apparently took place a.d. 1422. 

* Ain-i'Akh.i ii. pp. 366 sq, Abu-1-Fazl places Sarada^s stone temple ** at two 
days* distance from HaehSmun,** i,e. Hayahom. 

8 Rajat, viii. 2492-2709. The position of S'waTi^ild and the evidence for its 
identity with the * Gai^e^ Ghatl * hill have been fully discussed in my Note L, viii. 2492. 
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The several incidents of the siege, in partionlar those connected with 
the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, became at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
name of Oanei QhUth fj’om a cnrioas rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly wophipped as a 
‘ Svayambhu * representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name Sirahiild, which means literally ‘ the rock 
of the head/ owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128. Returning from •our excursion to the Ki^anganga and the 
confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 
Distrhct^of^LOlau, mediately to the east of Drang-Hay^hSm the 

Pargana usually called Loldh, Its proper 
Ka^miri name is Ldlau, derived from Skr. Laulaha.^ In the picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old localities can be specified. 

Lolau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain^-gir 
which comprises the fertile Karewa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
Zainu-l-‘abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the U^ar ground of Jainaqiri.* The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sopur^ the ancient Suyyapura, 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, has 
already been mentioned.^ Sopur which lies a short distance below 
the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. Prom a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period.* Relating a great confla- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-‘abidin’s time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 
this, however, nothing has remained ; nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zolur (map ‘Zohlar’) in the 
north-west part of Zain^gir with JIlora once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,^ is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of 


1 Compare Rdjat. vii. 1241 note. 

* See Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 1449-56 ; also S'rw. i. 562 sq. ; iii. 69, 78, 
8 Compare for Sayyapnra, Edjat. v. 118 note. 

* Compare S'rlv. i, 660 sgg, 

8 See Rdjat. i. 98. 
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the names. The large village of Bumai (map ‘ Bamhai situated 
74° 30' long. 34° 22' lat., may be Kalhana’s Bhimatika. The name 
Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form ; but the 
context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location.^ 

Bound the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
_ . , . ^ ^ circle the district of Khuy^-hom. Its ancient 

Khuyairama name is given by Kalhana as Khuyasrama 

while S'rivara and the Lokapraka^, with a 
slight variation, call it Khoya4rama.* The old route which led up to 
the Madhumatl stream and over the Pass of Ddgdhaghata or Dud^'khut 
into the Darad territory on the Ki^angahga, has been already fully 
described.^ 

In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Ka^mir by this route, we read of Matrgrama as the place where the 
invading force encamped.'^ This is certainly the present village of 
MMr^gdm situated close to the foot of the Trag^bal Pass, circ. 74° 43' 
long. 34° 28' lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhuraati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where, 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evbnaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasarhgraha.^ 
But the evidence is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of SudHkothf circ. 74° 43' 
long. 34° 18' lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name of Samu- 
drakota.® 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which 
forms the largest of the Parganas of Kaimir. 
The district now known as Ldr comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Ka^mir plain. 

Its ancient name was Lahara, and by this it is mentioned in very 


District of Lahara. 


I Compare Raj at, vii. 6 ; as to the relation of Bumai < Bhimatika oomp. Bum9* 
[zu : Bhima[^^'eiava. 

8 See Rdjat, viii. 2695-98 note. 

8 See above, § 66. 

^ See Rdjat. viii. 2776. 

^ Compare Rdjat. viii. 2695-98 note, 

* See SHv, i. 400. 


J. I. 27. 
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numerous passages of tRe Rajataranginl and the later Chronicles.^ The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Damaras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enough for its members to play the part of true kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Har§a.^ Ifc is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient Tirtha of TClamulta at the village now known as 
Tulmul, situated 74* 48' long. 34* 13' lat. The Purohita corporation 
of Tulamulya is represented as a well-to-do and influential body already 
under King Jayapida.8 The large spring of Tulamulya is sacred to 
Maharajnl, a form of Durga, and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of S'linagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abu-1-Fazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.* About two 
and a half miles to the east of Tul^mul lies the village of Dud^rhom, on 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by S'rivara under its old name of Duodha^rama.* 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Mg,n'gam, 
situated a short distance from tlie right bank of the river, 74° 52' long. 
34° 17' lat. It is the Mayagrama of Kalhana’s Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhiksacara in Lahara.® In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.d. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund (Mayagr&minaganja) which Queen S'rilekha had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.'' Man'- 
gam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
villatre itself contains no ancient remains ; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 

1 Compare for the identification of Ldr and Laharay note Jldjat. v. 51. The 
authors of the St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware of it ; see P. W . 
B. V. Lahira. 

8 Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra 
and their descendants, Bdjat. viii. 15 sqq.^ 354 sqq.^ 502 sqq.^ etc. For an earlier 
instance of Damara power in Lahara, see v. 51 sqq. 

8 See Bdjat. iv, 638 note. 

4 Ain-i-Ahh.y ii. p. 364. 

6 fifViv. iv. 110, 136, 263, 

4 See Bdjat. viii. 729. 

1 Compare Bdjat. vii. 126. 
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Mohand Marg, there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vut®'^an Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of TJccaihiirna Nciga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes a shapeless mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130 . About four miles above Man^gam on the left bank of the 

Tirtha of Clramooana. ^ enjoyed sanctity 

from an early period. Close to the village 

of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55' 30" long. 34"^ 16' 45" 
lafc„ a small branch of the Kank^-nai liiver {Kanakavdhini) flows into the 
Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramukuta lakes as one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the 
modern Haramukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karankatlrtha. 
Bat I have shown that it is in reality identipal with the ancient Tirtha 
of CIramocana mentioned in the Rajatarangini, the Nilamata and the 
old Nandik§etramahatmya.^ 

The Kank^’-nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Gahga-lake below the Haramukuta Peaks.* This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘ Samgama.’ The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karankanadz and consequently 
also changes the name of its confluence into Karankatirtha.^ King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bliutesa and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his 
days at Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of Bhute^a and 
dYES-yHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples 
Ti Julias of Bhute6a, ^ 1 ^^ present Buth^sdr high up in the Kank**^- 

ye? aru ra. They are closely connected with 

the Tirthas of Nandiksetra below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been described.^ The village of Vdngath, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies about two miles below 
Buth^er. It is named Vasjstha^rama in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the R^i Vasistha. Allusions in the Rajatarahgini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.^ 

1 See Rdjat, i. 149-150 note. 

S See above, § 57. 

S Regarding the local nomenclature of this Miihatmya, see above, § 31. 

♦ See above, § 67 ; also Rdjat. notes i. 36, 107, 113 j v. 65-69. 

t Compare Rdjat. viii, 2430 note. 
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At the mouth of ESnk^uai Valley, and about two miles to the 
north-east of Ciramocana, is the hamlet of Baravul which Ealha^a 
mentions as an Agraharaof King Jalauka under the name of Yarabala.i 
A large sculptured Lihga base which 1 found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place. 

131. Returning to the main valley we come, about three miles 

Upper Sind VaUoy. Ciramocana, to the large village of 

Jfan<7an situated on the right hank on the Sind. 
It is, perhaps, identical with Kai^kanapura which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known 
by the epithet of ‘ Kankanavar^a.* * No old localities can be identified 
with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Qagangir, 
situated two marches above Kangan, circ. 75° 15' long. 34° 18' lat. This 
is undoubtedly the Gaganagiri of Jonaraja, and the Fourth Chronicle.® 
The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions which 
were made into Kasmir over the Zaji-La Pass. The first was that of 
the Bhautt^f Kincana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal 
leader Mirza Haidar (a.d. 1532)> The account which the latter himself 
has left us of his exploit, fully explains the special reference made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 

_ « opposite sides into the valley and reduce it to 

nenie ot / > 

Dhudavana. ^ passage of 

this defile was until recent improvements of 
the road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the naiTow 
space, between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs rising 
above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls 
‘ tlfe naiTow defile of Lar,’ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted 
to stop the brave Turks of the invader’s advanced guard. 

Kalhana’s Chronicles shows that the defile here indicated had 
witnessed fighting already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala’s 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the gr6at feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, wo are told that the pamara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called DsupiVANA. There he was long besieged by the troops 

1 See Rdjat. i. 121 note. 

> See Rdjat. vi. 301. 

• Compare Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth Chron. 316. The old name of the 
locality ought to have been entered in the map. The Bombay edition of the Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gamananiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

^ See Tdrtl^-i Ra^hidtj p. 423. Mr. Elias in his note on the passage has quite 
oorreotly identified the defile meant by his author. The Fourth Chronicle names 
the autumn of the Laukika year [460]8 as the date of the event which agrees 
exactly with Mirzi QaidaFs a.h. 939 Jamid XI (December, 1532 a.d.), 
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“ of the king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain.” In my 
note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhu^dvana survives in 
Duriln N&r (m&p ‘Darnar’), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and 
Sun^marg.^ It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes 
through the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king’s opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, is the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 
up we arrive at the Zoji-La Pass, TIere we have reached the limits of 
Kasmir as well as the end of our survey. 

i SeeRdjat. viii. 596 sqq * — Durun is the direct phonetic derivative of Dhuddvana, 
NaVy the K§. equivalent of Skr. narfa, the Anglo-Indian ‘ Nullah,’ is often found as the 
second part in names of high hill-ranges in Kasmir ; compare, s-sr., the ‘ Soornar ’ 
and ‘ Baibnar * of the map, east of the Haramukh Peaks. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE § 29. 

MAhatmyas of Ka^mIrian TIkthas. 

The following is a complete list of the Mahatmya texts acquired by 
me in Kasmir. The numbers in the fourth column refer to the manu- 
scripts representing these texts in my collection. Where the same text 
is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has been 
shown first. In the column of Remarks the Tirtha to which the Mahat- 
mya refers has also been indicated, as well as the paragraph of the 
present Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


Serial No. | 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

i 

Bkmauks. 

1 

Amaranathamahatmya ... 

Bhfhgi^asaihhita . . . 

8, 7 

Amaranatha, 

§ 69. 

2 

Amaresvara Kalpa 

Vathulatantra 

214 

Ditto. {Copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 49). 

3 

ArdhanariSvaramahatmya 

Adikalpa 

261 

A r dh anar i^ vara, 

§ 113. 

4 

I^layamahatmya 

Bhrugi^samhita ... 

43 

Isesvara, § 103. 

5 

Kapatesyaramahatmya ... 

Haraoaritacintama^i 

43 

Kapatelvara 
{ Papas udana), 
§112. 

6 

1 

KapUamocanamahatmya 

Bhfngisasamhita . . . 

43, 19, 20, 
21, 22 

Kapalamocana, 

§ 116. 

7 

Kedaratirthamahatmya. . . 

j 

Bhi^gisasamhita ... 

49 

: Tirtha in Vara- 
hak 9 etra. 
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Name of text. 


8 

9 

10 


Kedarapnrana 

Kotitirtbaraahatmya 

Gangodbhedamabiltmya 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Gayamahatmya 

Gayamabatmya 

Godavarimahatmya 

Jatagangamabatmya 

Jyestbadevimabatmya ... 
Tripurapradurbbava 

Trisaihdhyamabatmya ... 
Trisaiiidhyamabatmya ... 
Dhyane^varamahatmya . , 
Nandiksetramabatmya .. 
N aubandbanamabatmy a 
Pifigalesvaramabatmya. . 

Pn?karamahatmya 


Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Remarks. 


215 

Doubtful (copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 54). 

Bhrngi^asariibita ... 

50 

Koti Tirtha, 

§ 124. 

Adipurana 

216 

Bbeda Tirtba, 

§ 117 (copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 56.) 


55 

Gaya (near 
Shadipur) . 

Bbrfigi^asamhita ... 

54 

Ditto. 

Bbrnglsasambita ... 

43 

Godavari fGo- 
dhara), § 115. 


43 

Tirtba at Gafig®- 
jatan, Pargana 
Biru. 

, Bhfngilasainbita ... 

43 

Jye§tbeSvara, 

§ 102. 

, Bbrnglsasambita «.. 

43 

Small Tirtba 
near tbe Kanye 
Kadal, Srina- 
gar. 

, Adipurana, NandiS- 
varavatara. 

43 

Trisaifadbya, 

§ 113. 

. Nandlsvaravatara by 
S'ivasvaniiu. 

67 

Ditto. 

• 

75 

Tirtba in bills 
of Kbuy^hom. 

. Sarvavatara 

77 

Tirtba s of Nandi- 
k^etra, § 57. 


43, 85, 86 

Naubandbana, 

§41. 

. Haracaritaointamani 

43, 88 

Tirtba at Pingil» 
yun, Chratb 
Pargana. 

. BbrngTsasamhita .. 

43 

Puskara Tirtha, 
§ 120. 
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Serial No. I 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in any 
collection. 

Remarks. 

24 

Baharupakalpa 

Ka^miratlrthamahat- 

myasafigraha. 

96, 96 

Bahurupa Naga, 

S 120. 

25 

Bhadrakilipridurbhava 

Mahabharata) Yaua* 
parva. 

97 

Bhadrakall Tlr- 
tha, § 125. 

26 

Mahidevagirimahatmya 

Bbfnglsasamhita ... 

104 

Meant Mahadeva, 
§103. 

27 

Maheiivarakan^amahat- 

mya. 

Bbnigisasambita ... 

43 

Said to be in 
Shahabad Par- 
gana. 

28 

Mlrtan^amlhatmya 

Bbfngl^asaihhita ... 

43 

Martanda, § 111. 

29 

Marta;idamahltmya 

Brabtnapurana, Kas- 
mirakhanda. 

217, no 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 78). 

30 

Martandamahatmy a 

Bbavi^yatpurana ... 

109 

Ditto. 

31 

Mitrapatb a mahatmy a . . . 

Adipuruna 

218 

Uncertain. (Copi- 
ed from Poona 
MS. No. 80). 

32 

Yogyalankaranamahat- 

mya. 


43 

Tirtha on Dal, in 
Ranivor quar- 
ter. 

33 

Bajnipradnrbhava 

Bb^gi^asaihhita ... 

43, 211 

Tulamulya, § 129. 

84 

Baj6Imabatmya 

Bhfngilasaizihita . . . 

43 

Ditto. 

36 

Yarahak^etramahatmya 

Yarabapurnna 

219, 143, 144 

Yaraha Tirtha, 

§ 124 (also in 
Poona MS. No. 
86). 

36 

Yardhamane^amahatmya 


142 

Yardbamanela ; 
see § 31, note. 

37 

Yijayeivaramabatmya ... 

Adipurana 

220 

Yijaye^vara, 

§ 109. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 
Nq. 77). 

38 

Yijaye^varamShatmya ... 

Bbi’ngisasaihbita . . . 

162 

Ditto. 

39 

Yitastamaha tmy a 

Bhfhgliasazbhiti ... 

156, 163, 154 

Tirthas on Yitas- 
ta. 

4i0 

Yitastamahatmya 

1 

Adipurii^a, Kalmlra* 
khanda. 

252, 155 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 
No. 88). 
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Serial No. | 

Name of text. 

! 

Alleged source. 

Nob. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

t 

i 

Remarks. 

41 

S'arvav^atara... 


213 

Copied from 

Poona MS. No. 
94. 

1 

42 

S^aradapuramahatmya ... 

Vitastamahatmya ... 

160 

* Prayaga * at 

^adipur, § 68. 

43 

S^aradamaha tmya 

Bhphgl^asamhita ... 

43, 161 

S'arada Tirtha, 

§ 127. 

44 

S'aradamaMtmya 

Adipurana ... 

43 

Ditto. 

46 

S'arikapariccheda 

Bhfnglsasamhita . . . 

163, 162, 204 

S'arika Hill, § 96. 

46 

S'vetagangamahatmya ... 

Bhfngisasaihbita . . . 

43 

, Dugdbagnfjga 
(Chatg^kul), 
i § 67. 

47 

Sure^varlmahatmya 

BhfngTsasainhita ... 

43, 176, 177 

Surelvarl, § 103. 

48 

Svayambhvagnimahattnya 

BhfngilasQmhita . . . 

43, 183, 184 

Svayambhu, 

§ 125. 

49 

Haramukutagangamahat- 

mya. 

Bh^ngisasaihliita ... 

185, 186, 210, 
2)1 

Haramukn^ 
Lakes, § 57. 

60 

1 

Haridraganesamahatmya 

Bbfngl^asambita ... 

! 

43 

Said to be in 
Daobiinpor Par- 
ga^a. 

51 

Har?e^varamahatmya ... 


194, 195, 196 

Harse^vara 
§ 105. 


J. 1. 28 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 86. 

The lists of KasmIb Parganas. 

The following table shows the names of Kasmir Parganas as con- 
tained in the lists of A,bu-1-Fazl, Moorcroft, Von Hiigel, Vigne and 
Major Bates. The list of the latter (Gazetteer, p. 2) is the fullest and 
also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maraz and Kamraz 
as shown in the table. 

The arrangement of the Pargana names conforms to the topogra- 
phical order followed in Chapter IV. of this Memoir. The second 
column gives the Pargana names according to their present Kasmiri 
pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously distorted forms 
in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. T lie third 
column shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is 
found. In the fourth column the Sanskrit name of the district has 
been indicated, whenever known, together with the text in which it 
first occurs. In the last column references have been given to tlie 
paragraphs of the Memoir specially dealing with the historical topo- 
graphy of the several districts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in the table, Abu-1-Fazl counts with 
Kasmir the Parganas of * Maru Adwin^ (Madivadvan), ^ BanihdV 
^ Dachhin Khawarah* (i.e., Dachiin-Khovur, the valley 
on both banks of the Vitasta below Baramula). In the same way 
Moorcroft adds the Parganas of ‘ Durhid^ {i.e., Dvarbidi in the Vitasta 
Valley, comp. § 53), ' Karnao^ and ‘ Tahirahad* ; of the position of the 
last-named tract I api not certain. 

[The list of Kasmir Parganas given by P. Joseph Tiefpenthaler, 
Description de VInde, p. 77, is only a defective reproduction of Abu-1- 
FazTs list. Ritter, Asien^ ii. pp. 1136 sg.y has endeavoured to elucidate 
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Tieffenthaler’s queer names with whatever materials were then avail- 
able]. 


List of Abbreviations. 

AP. Abu-l-Pazl, Ain~i AJch.^ ii. pp. 368-371. 
Mo. Moorcroft, Travels., ii. p. 113. 

Hii. Von Hugel, Kaschmir, ii. 206 sq. 

Vi. ViGNE, Travels^ i. p. 272. 

Ba. Bates, Gazetteer y p. 2. 


6 





k; 

(U 

Modern name. 

Shown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and Refer- 
ences. 

m 






Parganas of Maraz (Mapavara.tya). 


1 

Phakh 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Piiakhuva (S'riv.) ... 

§ 101. 

2 

Atehan 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 


'' These smaB districts, 
formed apparently 

3 

Balada 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 


during tho Sikh ad- 
ministration, com- 

4 

Arvai 

Ba. 


j prised groups of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
S'rinagar, to the 
west, south and 
^ north, respectively. 

5 

Vihi ... 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Khaduvi (Raj.) 

§ 105. 

6 

Vular 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

IIOLADA (Raj.) 

§ 106. 

7 

Dachunpor 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Daksinapara (S'riv.) 

§ 107. 

8 

Khovurpor 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Vi, Ba. 

Vamapar^va (Jonar.) 

§ 110. 

9 

Mataii 

AP.Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Martanda (Jonar.) 

§ 111. 

10 

Anyech ( Anatnag) 

AP.Mo.IIii. 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 112. Also called 
Islamabad (Mo. 

Ilii ). Anyech ap- 
pears in AP. mis- 
spelt as Itch. 

11 

Kut^har 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

[Kapatb§vara, Raj.] 

§ 112. Skr. name 

found only as thRt 
of Tirtha. 
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Serial No. I 

Modern name. 

Sliown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. ^ 

Remarks and Refer- 
ences. 

12 

Bring 

AF.Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

<>Bhrnga (Lokapr.) 

§ 113. 

13 

ghShUbad (V8r) ... 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 114. Mo. calls the 
Pargana *‘Banua- 
bal.» 

14 

Div^sar 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Devasarasa 

§ 116. 

16 

Adfl'vin 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Karala (Raj.) 
Arohavana (Jonar.) 

§ 116. 

16 

Zain^pdr 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba, 

Jainapura (Jonar.)... 

do. 

17 

B5t ... 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 116. Hii. Vi. call 
the district after 
“ S'upiyan Shahr,’* 
its headquarters. 

18 

Suparsamun 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 117. 

19 

S'akra 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


do. 

20 

Savur 

Hii. Vi. Ba. 



§ 118. 

21 

Chrath ... 

Vi. Ba. ... 


do. 

22 

Sairn-l-mawazi* 

Bala. 

AF, Mo, Hu 
Vi. Ba. 


do. 

23 

Nagam ... 

AF. Mo. Hii 
Vi. Ba. 

, Nagrama (Jonar.) 

§ 119. 

24 

Yech 

AF. Mo. Hii 
Vi. Ba. 

. iKsiKA (vS'rlv.) 

do. 


Parganas of Kamraz (Kramarajya.) 


25 

Dunj^ 

AF. Mo, Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

*Dvavim§ati 

(Lokapr.) 

§ 120. 

26 

Biru 

AF.Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 

Bahurupa (Jonar.) 

do. 

27 

Manoh^hom 

Mo. HU. Vi. 
Ba. 

Maksa^rama (S'riv.) 

do. 

28 

Parfl-spor 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Ba. 

PArihasafura (Raj.) 

— ■ ■ - 

§ 121. 
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Serial No. 

Modern name. 

Shown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and Refer- 
ences. 

29 

Sairu«l-mawazi‘ 

Payin. 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 122. 

30 

And^rkoth 

AF. Mo. ... 

[Abhyantarakotta] 

(Raj.) 

do. 

81 

Bangil 

Ap. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Bhangila (Raj.) ... 

§ 123. 

82 

Patan 

AF. 

Pattana (Raj.) 

do. 

33 

Til^gam 

AP. Mo. Vi. 
Ba. 

Tailaqrama (Fourth 
Chron.) 

do. 

84 

Khny 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 


A small tract (‘ Quihi * 
on map) to the north 
of Patau and Til*- 
giim. 

35 

Kruhin 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 

^Krodhana 

(Lokapr.) 

§ 124. 

86 

Hamal 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

S^AMALA (Raj.) 

§ 125. 

37 

Machlpur 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 


do. 

38 

Uttara 

Vi. Ba. ... 

Uttara (Raj.) 

§ 126. 

39 

L51au 

Mo. Hii. Vi. 
Ba. 

LaulAha (Raj.) 

§ 128. 

40 

Zain^gir 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Jainagiri (Jonar.) 

do. 

4r 

Khuy^'liom 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Khuy^^rama (Raj.) 

do. 

42 

Lar ... 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 

Lahara (Raj.) 

§ 129. 
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Additional Note. — § 14. 

Mr. W. Merk, C.S.I., C.S., at present Deputy Commissioner of 
the Hazara District, to whom I submitted the above-printed remarks 
on Alberuni’s route to Kasmir (p. 23) and on the town of Bahrahnn 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 
1899, with the interesting information tliat “ the basin formed by the 
tliree Nullahs which unite at Ohamhad is called the ‘ Babarhdti * tract.’’ 
Chamhad is shown on the map as a village in tlm Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34° 7' lat., 73° 7' long. 

Mr. Merk believes that the position of Alboruni’s “ town Bahrahan, 
half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam” is marked by tlm 
present ‘'Babarhan ’ which practically retains the same name. There 
is much to support this identification. The Nullah called Mian Khaki 
on the Survey map forms a convenient route from the central plain 
of Hazara, about Mirpur, towards the Siran Valley through which 
the Indus could conveniently be gained at Torbela. The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
just where the Indus debouches from the mountains. 

The 8 Farsakh or about 39 miles which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahfm to “ the bridge over the river,” i.e., according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzaffarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the latter place and Babarhan. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old road from the Indus 
to Kasmir, according to Mr. Merk’s information, descended to Garld 
Habibulla, on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, by a 
more direct route than that followed by the modern cart-road via 
Mansahra. 

I am further indebted to Mr. Merk for the very interesting notice 
that the plain near Mirpur, about 5 miles north-northwest of Abbotta- 
bad, is popularly known by the name of TJrash or Orash. There can 
be no doubt as to this local name being the modern representative of 
the ancient JJrasd. Its survival in that particular locality strikingly 
confirms the conclusion indicated above in § 83, and also in my note 
on Rajat. v. 217, as to the position of the old capital of Urasa. The 
designation of this capital was undoubtedly Urasa, 
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Note. 

The transcription of Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic words in the 
present Memoir conforms to the system approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. In the phonetic rendering of Ka^miri 
words the lines adopted by Dr. G. A. Grierson, in his analysis of Pandit 
Isvara Kaula's Ka^miri Grammar (/. A, S. B., 1897-98) have been 
closely followed. 
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